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The Romantic LADIES, a Comedy of Gne Act, 
acted at Paris, at the Theatre of the Little Bour- 
bon, the 18th of Nevember, 1659. 


HE comedy of the RomanTic Lapis de- 
ſerves to be ranke among the beſt of Mo- 
liere's performances, although it is not one of the 
belt with regard to the plot. He ventured, in this 
piece, to forſake the common path of complicated 
intrigues, to lead us in a comic road, ſirſt known 
by him. The main end of a good comedy appcar- 
ed to him to be, to criticiſe the follics and manners 
which were peculiar to his time. 

THe paſſion for wit, or rather the abuſe they 
made of it, was a kind of contagicus malady then 
in faſhion. The forced bombaſt ityle in romances, 
which the women admired for the very reaſons 
which have fince diſcredited theſe works, had got 
into converſation: In a word, beth the quality and 
common people were affected; and at this con- 
juncture did the comedy of the ROMAN TIC LA- 
DIEs make its appearance; ncver was greater ſuc- 
ceſs known; the prodigious number of ſpeQators 
made the company demand dcuble Prices at the 
ſecond repreſentation of it, and the piece run for 
four months together: It produced a general re- 
formation, people ſaw themſelves in it, laughed, 
and gave the trueſt applauſe to it by forſaking their 
folly. Mr. Menage, who aſſiſted at the firſt re- 
preſentation, ſaid to Chapelaine, “ You and I both 
© approved of all theſe follies which have been now 
« ſo excellently and fo ſenſibly criticized; believe 
me, we muit burn what we have admired, and 
'* admire what we have burnt.” This acknowledg- 
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1 tit wie Ciily the reflifticn of a man of ſenſe 


who ſound himſelf undeceiied; but the ſiying of 
an. old man, who in the middle of the pit cried 
out through inſtir ct, © Take courage, Moliere, 
6 this is a good comedy, is the pute expreſſion of 
rature, which thews how much the human mind 


is Iwavecd by truth. 
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I. 4 GRANGE. 

Du CRols rx. | 

GORGI1IBUS, a rich Citizen. 

MAGDALEN, Daughter of 
Gorg:bus. 

Caruos, Nicczof Gorgibus. 

MaxoT, Maid to the Romantic Ladies. 

ALMANZOR, Valet to the Romantic Ladies. 

Marquis DE MASCARILLEE, La Grange's Valet. 

ViscouNT JoDELET, Du Crciiy's Foctman: 5 

ee 5 Neighbours to Gorgibus. 
Ln, : 

Two CHAIRMEN. 

EFIDLERS: © = 


The Romantic 
Lad ies. 


SCENE Faris, n Gortibug's houſe. 
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os LI * La Grange. What? 


* "W : 4 © 4 8 wv 
* ; Du Croity. Look at me a litzle with- 
1 **. cut laughing. 


* y ? 


La Grange. W:i!, I do lock at you. 

Du « roity. What think you cf our viüt? —— 
are you pleaſed with it? | 

La Grange. Why, do you think we have any 


. reaſon to be fo? 


Du Croiſy. Indeed, I think we have not nuch. 
La Grange. For my part, I own to you, that L 
am quite ſhocked at it. Pray now, did ever a- 
ny body behold a couple of foolith gypßes give 
themſelves ſuch airs as theſe, or two men traten 
io infolently as we bave beeni—They could hard- 
ly condeſcend to order chairs for us.—— I ne:cr 
jaw ſuch whiſpeiing as there was between them; 
ſuch yawning, ſuch rubbirg of eyes, and en- 
quiring fo often what o'clock it waz. Befides, we 


couid get them to ſay nothing but yes ar no to all 
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we could ſay to them. In ſhort, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that if we had been the greateſt ſcoundrels 
in the world, they could not uſe us worſe than they 
have done. | 

Du Croiſy. I think you ſeem to take it much to 
heart. | 

La Grange, I do, and am determined to re- 
venge myſelf for this impertinence. Iknow well 
enough the reaſon of their ſlighting us. The con- 
cited air has not infected Paris only, but has 
extended its influence to the country towns, and 
ur ridiculous nymphs have ſucked in their ſhare 
of it. In a word, they are a ſtrange medley of co- 
quetry and affectation. I plainly ſee what ſort of 
perſons are likely to meet with a favourable recep- 
tion from them, and if you will truſt me, we will 
play them a trick ſhall make them ſee their folly, 
1d tcach them to diſtinguith people a little better. 

Du Croiſy. How can this be done ? 
La Grange. I have an arch dog of a footman, 
named Maſcarille, who paſſes for a ſort of a wit, in 
the opinionof many people; for nothing now-a-days 
15 cheaper than wit. This fellow has taken it into 
his head, forſooth, to ſet up for a perſon of quality. 
He uſually values himſelf for intrigues and poetry, 
and deſpiſes other valets ſo much as to call them 
brutes. 


him? 


La Grange. I wt tell you. He ſhall But 


jet us retirez I will diſcloſe my ſcheme to you as 


we go along. 
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SCENE II. 
GORGIBUS, DU CROISY, LA GRAN GE. 


GORGIBUS. | 
ELL, gentlemen, you have ſeen my daugh- 
ter and niece; bow ſtand matters between 
you and them? What ſucceſs have you had from 
your viſit ? 

La Grange. That is a thing you may better 
learn from them than us. All we can ſay to you, 
is, that we return you thanks for the favour you 
intended us, and remain your moiſt humble ſer- 
vants. | | 2 

Gorgibus alone.] Hey-day! methinks they ſeem 
diſſat isfied! what can be the meaning of this? 1 
muſt enquire. Soho there! 


SCENE III. 
GCGORGICUS, MAROT. 


MAROT, 
ID you call, Sir? | | 
Gorgibus. Yes, where are your miſtrefics ? 

Marot. In their cloſet, Sir. 

Gorgibus. What are they doing? 

Morat. They are making lip-ſalve. 

Gorgibus. Bid them come down, ——[ Alone] 
Theſe huſſies, with their lip-ſalve, have, I think, a 
mind to ruin me. The houſe is filled with no- 
thing but whites of eggs, nun's cream, and a theuſand 
other fooleries.. They have uſed, ſince we came 
hither, the lard of a dozen hogs at leaſt; and four 
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ſervants might be daily fed with the legs of mutton 


they deſtroy. 
SCENE IV. 
MAG DALEN, CATHOS, GORGIBUS 


CORGIBUS. 

HERE is great need, indeed, of all this 

time and cxpence to greaſe your muz- 

zles.——Inform me, pray, how you have behav- 

ed to theic gentlemen, that I ſaw them go away 

with ſo much coldneſs, Did not I charge you to 

reecire them as perſens that I intended for your 
huſbands? 


Magdalen. Dear ſather, what regard would you 


have us pay to the irregular proceedings of theſe 


people? 
Cathos. Dear uncle, can a woman of any taſte 
or ſaſhion be able to reconcile herſcll to men of 
their figure? 
Gorgibus. What ſee you in them to find fault 
with? | 
Magdalen, Fine galantry of theirs, indeed! 


Would you believe it, Sir? they began with pro- 


poſing marriage to us. 
Gorgibus. With what would vou have them be- 


gin? with whoring?—ls not this a way of acting 


which both of you have reaſon to approve ef as well 
as I? Can any thing be a greater ſign of their good 
intentions? And that holy tie they deſire, is it not 
a proof of the fairneſs of their defgns? 


Magdal-n. O father! what you fay is extremely 


like a citizen. I really bluſh to hear you deliver 
yourſelf in ſuch uncouth terms. Indeed, papa, 
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vou ſhould learn to ſpeak with a more courtly 


"77 
Gorgibus. I've nothing to do with your airs.— 
I tell you, that etrimony is an holy and a facred 


thing, and to begin with that is to act like honeſt 


people. 

Magdalen. Lard! were the whole world like 
you, a romance would ſoon draw to a conc:ufion! 
ns a fine thing it would have been it Cyrus had 

gy married Mandana, and if Aroncez had 
been eſpouſed in all haſte to Clelia! 

e What is this the talks of ? 

Magdalen. Sir, my couſin will toll you as well 
as me, that matrimony ought never to be brought 
about till atter other adventurce. A lover cho 
would make himſelf agrecable, ſhonid begin his de- 
claration with fine fentime: 1*3, fort and * ol 
ſpeeches; and make his ur efMes in the nece:ary 


forms.-——In the {6:7 place, he ſhovl:l behold, ei- 
ther at church, or in the park, or at ſome public ce- 


* * 
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i ra friend, and go item her melancholy 


Pn T = : 
and Peni:ve. He ſhould - conceal: Fig: flame, for 
ſome time, iron the beloved obiec, but, however, 


make her frequent viſits, at which fone diſcoucte 
about galantry never fails to be brought upon the 
carpet to exerciſe the wits of the company 


1 83 4 „ 

When the time comes to make 553 deelatation, 
2 5 - . 
which ſhould 1 be conttired to haven in 
ſome ſhaly walk or arbour, while the cor Dany is 


at ſome ditzuce in th: garden; 1d! ſhould be accom - 
panied with a preving earneſtneſs, and ſid le: 
arts of paſſion, with gives occaiion for the f. 


ene to exerciſe her rigour, and baniſh the too pe 
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ſumptuous lover, for ſome time, from her preſence. 
He finds afterwards the way to pacify us, to accu- 
itom us inſenſibly to hear his paſſion, and to draw 
from us that confeſhon which cauſes ſo much trou- 
ble.—Then follow the adventures; the rivals that 
thwart an eſtabliſhed inclination, the perſecutions 
of fathers, the jealouſies ariſing from falſe appear- 
ances, the complainings, the running off with, and 
its conſequences. This is the manner in which 


things are to be conducted according to the modes 


of taſte; and theſe are the rules which no lover 
can diſpenie with obſerving in a polite courtihip— 
But to come point blank to the conjugal union! to 
make no love but by making the marriage contract, 


and take a romance juſt by the tail! in thort, dear 
father, nothing can be more mechanic than ſuch a 


proceeding, and 1 am ready to faint at the very 
thoughts of it. 


SGorgibus. What the devil of nonſenſe is this 1. 
hear? Where the pox did you learn this lofty 


ſtile ? 


Cathos. In ſhort, uncle, my couſin tells you the 
truth of the matter. How 1s it poſhble to ſhew 


countenance to perſons who are tie very antipodes 
of all politeneſs ?: I will lay a wager they have ne- 
ver ſeen the map of tenderneſs, and that fond e- 
piſtles, little diſquietudes, polite letters, and ſpright- 
ly veries are regions to them unknown. Do not 
you obſerve their whole perſon ſnews it, and that 
they have nothing of the air which gives one at firſt 


ſight a good opinion of people? —— And then to 
make a love-viſit without a ſnuff- box! in a plain 


hat! a head with the locks irregular! and a habit 
indigent of embroidery! heavens! what lovers 


are theſe! what a ſtingineſs in dreſs! what a bar- 
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renneſs of converſation! it is over with them pre- 
ſently, they keep it not up at all. I took notice 
likewife of the clumſineſs of their neckcloths, and 
the cut of their cloaths, which looked as if they 
were of the laſt age. 

Gorgibus. Zounds! I b:licre the girls are both 
mad! I do not know one word in ten they {pcak, 
Heark'e, Magdalen, and you, Cathos. 

Magdalen. Ah! pray, father, leave off theſe 
ſtrange names, they found fo horribly unfaſhion- 
able! | 
Gorgibus. Strange names! are they not your 
chriſtian names? | 

Magdalen. Lard! how vulgar you are for 
my part, one thing I wonder at, is how you could 
be the father of a girl of my taſte and ſpirit. Did 
vou ever hear Cathos or Magdalen mentioned in 
genteel ſtile? Why, one of theſe names is alone 
ſufficient to ſpoil the beſt romance in the world. 

Cathos. Really, uncle, an car that is a little de- 
licate ſuffers extremeiy at Soy theſe words pro- 
nounced; and the name of Polixena, which my 
couſin has choſen, and that of Amintha which 1 
give myſelf, have ſomething ſo incxpreſſibly ace? 
ſul, that 

Gorgibus. Heark'e, — there needs but one word. 
I do not know that you have other names than what 
were given you by your godiathers and godmo- 
thers; and as to the gentlemen in queſtion, I am 
acquainted both with their families and their for- 
tunes, and poſitively reſolve that they thall be your 
huſbands. I am tired of keeping you upon my 


hands, and the care of two ſuch flirts as you are, is 


enough to make any ſober man mad. 
Cathos. For my part, uncle, all J can ſay is, tha: 
A+. 
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I think matrimony a mighty ſhocking thing. How 
can ohe endure the thought of lying by the ſide of a 
nabed man? I am ready to faint at the thoughts 
of it? 5 

Magdalen Give us leave to take breath a little 
among ſt the beau monde of Paris, where we arc 
but ju.t arrived. Permit us to form the contesture 
of our romance at leiſurc, and do not hurry on the 
co:rciulon in fuch a manner. 

Gorgibus aſide. ] There is nct the leaſt doubt of 
it; they ars quite diſtracted Aloud. ] Once more, 
I tell you, Icom prehend nothing of all this non- 


y 


{conf Cy Bu: E Am re fol cd 0 be oL eyed. And, d | 


cut Hort all furcher diſputes, you muſt either de- 
termine to marty in a very hort time, or be ſhut 
up in a nunnery for life. So now you know my 
reſolution. 


e 
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CATHOS. 

ARD! my dear, how is thy father immerſ- 
|, ed in matter! how & how is his underſtands 
ning! and how unenligchtened his mental faculties. 
Magdalen. What would you have, my dear? 1 


am in pres ion for tim.—I can hardly perſuade 


iavſelf that I am indeed his daughter, but believe 

amt adventure one time or other wil happen to 

Aiſcover a mote illuſtrigaus deſcent. 
N 8. 80 ing io peo ebe You ry 
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c AT HOS, MAGDALEN, MA RO r. 


M ARO PF. 


ER E is a footman als it you are at home, 
I and fays, his matter would come to ſce 
you. b 
Magdalen. Learn, cicature, to expreſs thyſelf 
with more delicacy. You ſhould fay, Lailtes, an e- 
mitfary attends below, to know it it is convenient 
for you to become viſhle. 

Marot. Lord bleſs me! I do not underſtand 
your Latin, and hard words, not I, — I never ftudi- 
ed ſloflophy, as you have done in Sirrus the Great. 

Magdalen. Impertinent creature! how can this 
be entured!—Canſt thou tell who is the maſter of 
this foctman? 

Marot. He told me it was the marquis de Maſ- 
carille. f | 

Magdalen. Ah! my dear! a marquis, a mar- 
quis! Well, go tell him we are viſible.— This muſt 
certainly be a wit, who hes heard of our arrival. 

Cathos. e my dear. 

Magdalen. He muſt be received below in the 
palour rather than in our chamber; let us adjuſt 
our hair a little, and maintain our character 
Come in hither quickly, and hold to us the coun- 
ſ{c!ior of the graces. | 

Marot. O' my faith? I cannot tell what creature 


that is; you mu it talk to me lik? a Curiſtian if you 


would have me under: nd y 511. 
3 1 ing us the looking-glass, you igno- 
rant wretck! and take care not to contaminate its 
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purity with the "JOE of your groſs image. 
| [Exeunt:. 


SCENE VII. 
Mas cARIIL I E and two CHAIRMEN, 


MAS CARILLE. | 
OLD, chairmen, hold. La, la, la, la, la, 
la — I think thoſe varlets have a mind to 
ſhake me to a jelly, by jumbling me againſt the 
walls and pavement. 


1. Chairman. Ay, marry: becauſe the gate is“ 
narrow, and you would make us come quite in 


with you. 
Maſcarille. I think fo truly - Would you have 
me expoſe the delicacy of my features to the incle- 


mency of the rainy ſeaſon, you raſcals, and let the 
dirt reccive the impreſſion of my thoes?— begone :. 


take away your Chair. 
2. Chairman. Then, pleaſe to pay us, Sir. 
Maſcarille. Hem! 
2. Chairman. Pleaſe to give us our money, Sir. 


Maſcarille, giving him a blow. ] Infolent.raſcal! 
to atk a man of quality for money. 


2. Chairman. Are poor people to be paid thus ? 
and will your quality get a dinner for us? 


_ Maſcariile. Ha, yg ha, I ſhall teach you better 


manners than to ſtand parlying with a gentleman. 


1. Chairman, taking one of the polesof his chair J 
Come, pay us quickly. | 
Maſcarille. What! 


1. Chairman. I fay, I will have the meney this 


moment. 
Maſcarille. Oh! this man talks reaſon. 


Xx 


Int. 


ir. 
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1. Chairman. Make hafte then. 

Maſcarille. Ay, you ſpeak properly, ſor your 
part: but the other is a rogue that knows not what 
he ſays —There: are you contented? 

1. Chairman. No, Iam not contented, you ſtruck 
my companion; and Holding up his poi. 
Maſcarille. Hold, there, that is for the blow.— 
People may get any thing of me, when they aſk 


for it ina proper manner — Well, vaniſh now, and: 


call for me again to carry me to court. 
S UCENE VIK 
MAROT, MASCARILLE. 


MAROT. 
IR, my miſtreſſes will come RE We 
k Maſcariile. Pray do not let the ladies hurry 
themſelves, I am perfectly well fituated to attend 
their leiſure. 


Marot. 'They are here. 
SCENE IX. 


MAGDALEN, CATHOS, MASCARILLE, AL- 
MANZOR. 


MASscARIL L E, aſter baving ſaluted them. 
A DIS, you will undoadecdly be ſurpriſed 
at the boldneſs of my viũt: but your repu- 
tation brings this unlucky affair upon you, and me- 
rit has for me ſuch potent charms, that I run e- 

very where after 1t. | 

Magdalen. If you are in queſt of merit, Sir, I 
am afraid you have miſtaken the ſnot. | 


—— — —<——=w—w— a> ==>— — 
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Cathos. To find merit at our houſe, you muſt 
have brought it hither vourſelf. 
Maſcarille. Al! IT engage to prove the contra- 
TY. Fan je h 'S done juſtice 10 your deſe 
you abſoivtely proue, repique, and capt 
polite | in Paris. 


rts; ! 
all tn 


Mas dalen. Yo complaiſance, Sir, makes you 
too liberal in your p- aiſesz my couſin and I ſhali 
endeavour not to give too much credit to your po- 
lite adulation. Rs 

Cathnos. My dear, we ſaculd ci! for chairs. 

Magdalen, ! lere, Almanzor. 

Aim anzor. Madam. | | 

Mafrdalen. Quick, quick, convey us hither the 
con. -niencies of convorfation. 

Matcarihc. Rut hold, am I la fe here? 

| Exit Almanzor: 

Cathos. What do you mean? 

Maſcaritle, tear ſeme d leſtgn againſt my heart, 
ſome attempt upon my freedom. Theſe eyes ſeem to 
re 28 ifi they tak delight In triuriphing over the 


. 178 CCT 8 12 
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do they put themieives ute) their mu ering guard 
as 4007 as one comes neantiem? Ah! by my faith, 


Jam ſuſpicious. of them, ard muſt either ſcamper- 
awan, or expect £tv-lcvurity that they ſhall not do 


me e 


Magdalen. My deur, how infinitely ſprightly he 


=o [a . — — . 
Catnos. Ihe Very CQuateience of wit and po- 
dalen. Fear nothing, our eves have no ill 


9 behav: Our. 


Cathes. But, good Sir, be not inęxorable to that 


2 1 2 N Wenner Ar A , * 1211 1 7 
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elbow- chair, which has ſo long extended its arma 


to embrace you. 


Maſcarille, adjuſting himſelf at a glaſs.] Well, 
ladies, how do you like Paris? 

Magdalen. Alas! what can we ſay of it? we 
mult be the very antipodes to all taſte and know- 


lodge, not to confeſs that Paris is the grand cabinet 


of wonders, the center of good taſte, wit, and ga- 

lantry. 
Maſcarille. I think, for my part, that out of Pa- 

ris there is no living for people of faſhion. 
Cathos. That is an indiſputable truth. 
Maſcarille. Tis a little dirty; but then one has 


ſo many convenient chairs. 


Magdalen. True; and a chair, I think, is a moſt 
ſovercign protection againſt the inſuits of dirt and 
bad wcather. 

Maſcarille. I preſume you have abundance of 


viſitors, ladies: What wits have you of your 


party? 

Magdalen. Why really, my lord, we are ſcarce- 
ly known as yet, but I hope we ſhall be foon. A 
lady of our acquaintance has promiſed to bring ſe- 
veral gentlemen, who write in the reviews, to vi- 
ſit us. 

Cathos. And they, you hq are the ſovereign 
arbitrators of all good things. 

Maſcarille. I will do your buſineſs better than 
any body; they all viſit me, and I can fay that I 
never riſe without halt a dozen wits about me. 

Magdalen. Good heavens! we ſhall be obliged 
to you to the laſt degree if you will do vs that 
kindneſs; ſor, in ſhort, one muſt have the acquain- 
tance of all theſe gentlemen, if one would be of 
the beau monde. It is theſe that influence repu- 
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tation at Paris; and in ſuch a manner, you know, 


that only to keep them company is enough to o- 
caſion the report of one's beinga critic, though there 


ſhould be no other reaſon for it. But what I con- 
fider principally in ſuch a. connexion is, that by 
means of theſe ingenious viſits, one is taught an 
hundred things which there is a neceſſity of know- 
ing, and which are the quinteſſence of fine wit. 


One learns by it every day the little new galan- 


tries, the pretty correſpondencies in proſe or verſe. 
One knows for certain, that ſuch a perſon has com- 
poſed the fineſt piece in the world upon ſuch a 
fubjeQt; ſuch a lady has made words to ſuch a tune; 
this perſon has formed a madrigal upon enjoyment; 
that has compoſed ſtanzas on infidelityz Mc. Such-a- 
one wrote an ode of ſix lines yeſterday evening to Mrs. 
Such- a- one, to which ſhe ſent him an anſwer this 
morning at eighto' clock; ſuch an author engaged in 


{ach a ſubject; this writer is about the third part of 


his romance; that other is putting his works into 
the preſs.—— In a word, this is what conſtitutes 
one a perſon fit to appear in the world. 

Cathos. In ſhort, I think it 1s exceſhvely ridi- 
culous, for a perſon to pretend to wit and not know 
even the leaſt ſtanza that is made every day; and, 
for my part, I ſhould be aſhamed to ſhew n:y face, 
if any one ſhould al.my opinion of a ncw piece, 
and J have not ſeen it. | 

Maſcarille. It is a ſhame, indecd, net to have 
the firſt of whatever is compoſed; but do not be 
__ uneaſy, I will eſtabliſh an academy of wits at your 
houſe, and give you my word, not a thime ſhall be 


made at Paris, which you ſhail not have by heart 


before any body elſe. As for myſelf, ſuch as. 
you lee me, I amuſe myſelt in that way fometimes;, 
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and you may ſee things of mine in all the witty fe- 
male aflemblies at Paris. Let me ſee;—aye, I 
have compoſed above two hundred ſongs, as many 
ſonnets, four hundred epigrams, and more than a 
thouſand madrigals, without reckoning riddles and 
lampoons. 
Magdalen. I muſt acknowlege that I am furiouſ- 
ly for lampoons; I think nothing 1s ſo gallant. 
Maſcarille. They are fo, but they are very dif- 
ficult to hit off, and call for 2 prodigious fund of 
wit; you ſhall ſee fome of mine, that perhaps may 
not diſpleaſe you. 
Cathos. Fur my _ I am terribly ond of rid- 
dles. 
M.,aſcarille. They exerciſe the wit, and 1 have 
made four of them already this morning, which I 
will give you to gueſs the meaning of. 
Magdalen. Madrigals are agreeable, when they 


are well turned. 


Maſcarille. That is my particular talent. Have 
you heard, ladies, that I am turning the whole Ro- 
man hiftory into madrigals? 

Magdalen. Ah! certainly, that muſt be incom- 
parably fine; I beipeak one book at leaſt, if you 
print it. 

Maſcarille. I promiſe each of xou one, bound in 
the beſt manner. It was below my quality; but 
I do it only for the benefit of the bookſellers, who 
are perpetually teazing me. 

Magdalen. I fancy it is a great pleaſure to ſee 
one's ſelf in print. 

Maſcarille. Without doubt; but a-propos, I muſt 
tell you an extempore that I made yeſterday at a 
ducheſs's, a friend of mine, whom I was viſiting. 
for I am immoderatel) fond of an extempore. 
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Cathos. An ente npore is certainly the touck- 
ſtone of wit. 
MNaſcarille. Will you honour me with your at- 
tentian; | 
Meg lalen. We do, with 21] our cars. 


NMaſcarille. 
Oh! ch! quite off my guerd was 1; 
Whilſt no harm thinking, 
Lou 
I view; 
Slily your eyes 
Pl 
My heart ſurprize; 
Stop thief, op thief, ſtep thief, T cry. 


Cathos. Ah! my ſtars! how excciBvely gal- 
fant! Los 

Maſcarille. All Ido is eaſy and gentee?, I have 
rotbing cf the pedant in me. 

Magdalen. Two thouſend leagues removed from 
any thing cf that! 

Maſcarille. Did you mind this beginning, © ch 


oh!“ this is extraordinary, “ach! ch!*—likea man 


that bethinks himſelf all at once, oh! oh!'—The 
ſurprize, ch! oh!” 

Magdalen. Ay, I think that, “ ch! oh!“ is ini- 
m1:5je. | 

Naſcarille. And yet at firſt it ſeems nothing. 

Cathos. Oh! my ſtars! what is that you ſay? 
Nothing! why it is ineſtimable; incxpreſubly fine, 

Magdalen. No doubt of it, and I ſhould like 
better to have made that ch! oh!” than an 
epic poem. 


Maſcarille. Egad, you have a good taft:. 


- 


N 
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Magdalen. Ek! I have not an exceeding bad 
one. 


Maſcarille. But do not you admire alfo, © quite 
eT my guard was I;—guite of my guard was I,” 
I minded nothing of the matter: a natural way of 
ſpeaking, “ quite off my guard was I,” ——<©< Whilſt 
noharm thinking,” whilſt innocently, without ma- 
lice, like a pcor ſheep, “ you I view;“ that is to 
ſay, I amuſe myſelt with conſidering, with obſerv- 


ing, with contemplating you. “ Slily your eyes” 


—W hat think you of the word “ flily“? Is not 
it well choſen? 

Cathos. Extremely ſo. 

Maſcarille.“ Slily,“ cunningly, it ſeems as it 
were a cat coming to catch a mouſe, © flily.“ 

Magdalen. Nothing can be better. 

Maſcarille, My heart ſurprize,” ſnatch it away, 
force it from me; “ Stop thief, ſtop thief, ſtop 
thief, ſtop thief.” Would not you imagine a man 
were crying out- and running after a thief to ſeize 
him? “ ſtopthicf, ſtop thief, ſtop thief, ſtop thief.” 

Magdalen. It muſt be acknowledged that there 
is an amazing deal of wit and ſprightlineſt in this 
turn. 

Maſcarille. I will ing ycu che tune I have made 


to it. 


Cathos. You have learned muſic? 

Maſcarille. I? not at all. 

-Cathos Is it poſſible? 

Maſcarille. People of quality xnow. every thing, 
2 ever Icarning any thing. 


Magdalen. His jordihip iS quite in the right, 

my dear. 
Maſcarille. Hear if the tune be to your taſte” 
hem, hem, la, la, la, la, la. The brut. lity of 
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the ſeaſon has furiouſly injured the delicacy of my 
voice: but no matter, it is quite ungenteel to 
ſing well. [He angs.] « On! oh! quite off my 
guard was I.”— 

Cathos. How tender and fine is the muſic! e- 
very one who have heard it, muſt certainly have 
expired. 

Magdalen. It is ſomething in the cromatic taſte. 


Maſcarille. Do not you find the thought well 
expreſſed in the tune, “ ſtop thief, ſtop thief?” 


And then as if a body cried out violently, © ſtop, 
ſtop, ſtop, ſtop, ſtop, ſtop thick.” Then all at once 
like a perſon out of breath, —* ſtop thief.” 
Magdalen. This it is to know the eſſence of 
things, the grand nicety, the nicety of niceties, I 


declare it isaltogether an incomparableperformance; 


I am quite enchanted with both air and words. 
Cathos. I never yet met with any thing ſo ſtrong 
as this. | 
 Maſcarille. All I do comes naturally to me, it 
is without ſtudy. 
Magdalen. You are the darling of nature, I 
muſt ſay that for you. 
f Maſcarille. Well, ladies, how i is your time en- 
gaged? 
Cathos. We have nothing to do. 
Magdalen. We have been here under a hideous 
abſtinence from diverſions. 


Maſcarille. Will you permit me to wait on you 
to the play? a new comedy is to make its appear- 
ance to-night, and I ſhould be extremely happy to 


attend you to the fi:{t repreſentation. 
Magdalen. There is no refuſing you any thing. 
Maſcarille. But I beſeech you to applaud it well, 
when we ſhall be at it; for I am engaged to cry 
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up the performance; the author viſited me this 
morning to beg me ſo to do.—It is the cuſtom here 
for authors to come and read their new perform- 
ances to us perſons of quality, in order to engage 
us to approve of them, and give them a reputation 
and I leave you to imagine, whether, when we ſay 
any thing, the pit dares contradict us.—For my 
part, I am, to the laſt degree, punctual in thoſe 


things, and when I have made a promiſe to the 


poet, I am always ſure to clap, and cry, bravo! be- 
fore the candles are lighted. 


Magdalen. Say no more of it, Paris is a won- 
derful place; an hundred things happen in it every 


day, which one knows not in the country, howe- 
ver witty one may be, 


Cathos. It is enough; now we are told, we will 


do our part in crying out as we ought at wy word 
that is ſaid. 


Maſcarille. I cannot tell whether or not 1 am 
deceived; but methinks, by your looks, ladies, you 
ſhould have written at leaſt one play a- piece. 


Magdalen. Eh! there may be ſomething i in what 
you ſay. 


Maſcarille. Ah! faith, we muſt ſee it. Between 
ourſelves, I have compoſed one which I will have 
acted. | 

Cathos. Ay! whick company of actors will you 
give it to? 


Maſcarille. A fins queſtion truly !—to the ac- 


tors of the theatre · royal; — none but they are ca- 


pable of gaining things a reputation; the reſt know 
nothing, but ſpeak their parts juſt as one talks: 
they do not underſtand to make the verſes roar, or 
pauſe at a beautiful paſſage; how can it be known 
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where the fine lines are, if the actor does not ſtep 
at them, and apprize you thereby to clap ? 

Cathos. Really, there is a way of making an au- 
Cience ſenſible of the beauties of a performance, 
and things are well eſteemed but according as they 
are well ſet off. 

Maſcarille. How do you like this e: nbroidery ? 
is it well adapted to the cloaths? 

Cathos. Perfectly. 

Maſcarille. The ribbon is well choſen. 

Magdalen. Furiouſly well. It is an excellent 
plum colour. 

Maſcarille. What fay you of my rollers? 

Magdalen. They have an excellent air. 

Maſcarille. I may boalt, however, that they are 
a quarter of a yard wider than any that have been 
made. : 
Magdalen. I muit confeſs I never ſaw the ele- 
gance of dreſs carried to ſuch a height, 

Maſcarille. Theſe gloves too! tolerably well 
ſcented, ha? pleaſe to honour them with the refiex- 
jon of your ſmelling faculties. 

Magdalen. They ſmell terribly fine. 

Cathos. I ncver breathed an odour more agree- 


able. 


Maſcaille. And this here. [He gives them 
his powdercd wig to ſmell too. 

Magdalen. It has the true quality odour; the 
ſublime is moſt admirably blended with the ſoft. 


Maſcarille. You fay nothing of my ſeathers: 


how do you like them? 
Cathos. 'They are extrav agantly done, 
Maſcarille. It coſt me near ten guineas. It is 
my paſſion, you muſt know, to have all things a- 
a mode, colt what they will. 
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Magdalen. You and I ſympathize, I aſſure you; 
I am immoderately nice with regard to every thing 
I wearz and even to my very focks, I cannot endure 
any thing which is not made by the beſt hands. 

Maſcarille crying out ſuddeniy.] O! o! o! gen- 
tly, gently;——damme, ladies, this is very ill u- 
ſage; I have reaſon to complain of your behavi- 


our: this 1s not fair. 


Cathos. For heaven's wy what 1s the matter 
with you? 

Maſcarille. W hat! two at once upon my heart! 
to attack me thus right and left i Oh! it is againſt 


all law of nations! the combat is too unequal, and 


I muſt be obliged to call out for aid. 
Cathos. It muſt be owned he ſays things in a 


particular manner. 


Magdalen. He is a conſummate wit. 


Cathos. Youare more afraid than hurt, and your 


heart complains before it is wounded. 


Maſcarille. The devil it does! I am certain 1 


feel it pierced through and threugh ! good God! 
how it bleeds! 


SCENE X. 


CATHOS, MAGDALEN, MASCARILLE, 
„ WMAKLOT: 


""MAROT> 

AD AM, there is one deſires to * with 
Ms. 
Magdalen. Who is it? 
Marot. The viſcount Jodelet. 
Maſcarille, The viſcount Jodelet ? 
Marot. Yes, Sir. 
Vol.. II. | © -- 


— — 
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Cathos. Are you acquainted with him? 
Maſcarille. He is my bcſ friend. 
Magdalen. Conduct tim in immediately. 
Mafcarille. It is ſome time fnce we have ſeen 


Cae another, and I am overjoyed at this lucky 
meet 


"Ds 
* 
2 


Catnos. Here he is. 
CE NE: AL. 


CAT HOS, MAGDALEN, JODELET, MAS- 
CARILLE, MAROT, ALMANZ OR. 


MASC&ARILLE. 
H, viſcount! 
1 Jodelet. [Embracing one 3 Ah, 
marquis! 
Maſcarille. How happy am I to ſer you ſo un- 
expectedly4 
Jodelet. How delighted am I to ſee you here! 


Maſcarille. Prithee, let me embrace thee once 


more. 

Magdalen to Gabe We be n to be known, 
my dene, ce the beau monde find the way to 

ur hou - 

1 arg e. Ladies, give me leave to preſent this 
gentleman to you, as 2 perſon worthy the honour 
ci your acquaintance. | 

Todelet. adies, 1 forces me to cffer that 
i ce enſe which is ſo dstervedly due to your merits, 
aud thoſe unparalleled charms cail for adoration 
f on cvery ſenſible being. | 

Magdalen. This is to dr.ve your civilicies even 
to the borders of ſlattet y. 
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Cathos. This day ought to be marked with a 
red letter in our almanack. 


Magdalen to Almanzor. ] Come, boy, muſt things 
be always told you over and over? do not you per- 


ceive that a chair is deficient? 


Maſcarille. Do not wonder to behold the viſ- 
count a little pale, he is but juſt recov ed from a fit 
of illneſs. 

Jodelct. It is the fruit of ccurt attendance, and 
the fatigue of war. 

Matcarille. Let me tell you, ladies, that in the 
viicount you behold one of the braveſt men of the 
age; he 1s a perfect hero. 

Jodelet. Nay, marquis, ycu are not ſecond to 
any man in that reſpect; every one knows you have 
dene ſomething. | 

Maſcarille. It is true, we have ſeen one another 
upon occaſton. 

Jodelet. And in places where it was very warm. 


Maſcarille looking at Cithos and Magdalen.) 


Ay, but not ſo warm as it is here. IIa! ha! ha! 
Jodelet. Our acquaintance began in the army, 


and the firſt time we ſ:w cach other, ke command- 


ed a regiment of horſe abo:rd the gallies of Malta. 
Maſcarille. True, but you was in ſervice before 
me, and I remember I w.s only a cadet when you 
eaded a company. 
Jodelet. War is a fine thing; but, faith, the 
ccurt now-a-cays rewarc's people that are of fervice 
like us very ul. 


Maſcarille. Aud therefore my word ſhall reſt 


in its ſcabbard. 


Cathos. For my part, I kave a ſutious tender- 


neſs *or men of the ſword. 
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Magdalen. I love them too: but 1 would hare 
wit to te mper bravery, 

Maſcarille. Do you remember, viſcount, our 
torming the half- moon at the ſiege of Arras? 

Jodelet. What do ye mean by an half-meon? 
it was a whole moon, indeed. 

Maicarille. I believe you are right. 

J odelet. I ought, faith, to ber it very 
weil; I was wounded in the right leg by a hand- 
grenade, of which I ſtill carry the mark, Pray 
feel, ladies, what a cavity is here. 

Cathos putting her hand to the place.] The 
ſcar is large indeed. 

Maſcarille, Your hand, if you pleaſe, madam. 
What do you think of this fear in the back you! of 
my head? Do you feel it? 

Magdalen. Ay, I feel ſomething very 14 

Maſcarille. It is a muſket- ſnot which I receiv- 
ed the laſt campaign I made. | 

Jodelet opening his boſom. Here is a wound 
whichwent quite e me at thea attack of Grave- 
lin. 

Maſcarille putting his hand upon the button of 
his breeches.] 1 am going to ſhew 185 a terrible 


wound. 


Magdalen. There is no occaſion for it, we e be: 
lieve you without feeling it. 

Maſcarille. They are honourable marks, that 
ſhew what a man is made of. 
athos. We do not in the lzaſt doubt the va- 
lour of either. | 

Maſcarille. Viſcoun!, he vou your coach in 
waiting? | 

Jodelet. Why? 
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Maſcarille. We will give the ladies an airings 
and carry them to the jeliy-thop. 

Magdalen. We cannot go avioad to-day. 
Maſcarille. Let us have muſic then and dance. 
Jodelet. Faith, that is weil thought of. 
Magdalen. With all our hearts. But we ſhall 

want more company. | 

Maſcarille. Who is there? Champagne, Pi- 
card, Bourgegnon, Caſquarat, Baſque, la Verdure, 
Lorrain, Provencal, Violette. What is become 
of all my ſelows?—1I do not think there is a gen- 
tieman in France wo-tc ſerved than I. Thele rat- 
cals are always out of the way. 

Magdalen. Almanzor, tell the ſervants of my 
lord marquis to go look for muſic, and run with 
our cempliments to ſome of the neighbours, and 
tell them to people the dcſe-t of our ball with their 
preſence. [Exit Almanzor. 

Maſcarille. Viſ. ount, hat f. ay you of thcſe 
eyes? 

Jodelet. Why, marquis, what do you think 
of them yourſelf? 

Maſcarille. I? I hy, that cur hcertty 35 fari- 


: . - EE 7 x as Le ; La . 7 >” > A : 
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viglent attacks; and my kraft iangs by fn 
thread, 
Magdalen. How. natural is all be fays! he has 


ſuch a pleaſing manner of turning Toe 
Cathos. Really, he is moſc foperabin dang ith la- 
viſh with his wit. 
Maſcariile. To ſhew you! am in earneſt, I will 


make an extempore upon it. [He mules, 


Cathos. O! J conjure you by a!! my ſoul holds 
ſacred, let us have ſomething made upon us. 

Jodclet, I ſhould be glad to do as much for you; 
8 3 | 
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but the prodigious loſs of blood I have ſuſtained, 


has greatly exhauſted my poetic vein. 

Maſcarille. Deuce take it! I always make the 
firſt verſe well, but I am perplexcd about the reſt. 
Faith, this is a little too haſty, I will make you an 
extempore at my Iciſure, which you will find to be 
tae fineſt in the world. 

Jodelet. How deviliſh witty he is! 

Magdalen. His wit is gallant and finely turn- 
ed. | 

Maſcarille. Viſcount, when did you ſee the 
counteſs? 


Jodclet. It is above three weeks fince I viſited 
Fer. 

Maſcarille. Do you know that the duke came 
to ſee me this morning, and would have taken me 
into the country a ſtag hunting with him? 
Magdalen. Here come our friends. 


SCENE” XII. 


L'USILI&S, CELIMENA; CATHOS MAC 
DALEN, MASCARILLE, JODELET, MA- 
ROT, ALMANZOR, and FIDLERS. 


MAGDALEN. 
ARD! my Gears! we beg your pardon for 
the freedom we have taken in ſending for 


you in ſo abrupt a manner; but theſe gentlemen _ 


having propoſed to give us a dance, we ſent for 
| you to fill up the vacuum of our aſſembly. 
Luciha. You have obliged us certainly. 
Maſcarille, This is a kind of extempore ball; 
but one of theſe days we will give you one in form, 
Is the muſic come? 
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Almanzor. Yes, Sir, my are here. 

Cathos. Come then, my dears, take your places. 

Maſcarille dancing alone by wap of Prelude. 
Tol lol derol derol lol. 

Magdalen. low excellent a ſhape! 

Catho:. Certainly he muſt dance nobly. 

Maiica-ilic, havingtaken out Mag lalen to dance. 
Faith, ladies, I belic-e my freedom will preſently 
keep time with my feet. Play in time, fidlers, in 
time. O what Ignorant wretches! there 13 no 
dancing with them. The devil take ye, cannot 
ve plan in mcutare? Tol lol derol derol lol. Si- 
jene ; *. country ſcrapers! 

Jodelet, dancing aſterwards. J. Hold, do not play 


fo faſt, I am but juit recovered of a ft of fick- 


neſs. 
SCENE XIII. 


DU cROIS , LA GRANGE, CATHOS, MAG- 
DALEN, LUCILIA, CELIMENA, JODEs» 
LET, Amn, MAR OT, and FI D- 
LE RS. f 


Ea GRANGE, with a ſtick in his hand. 
O, ſcoundrels! what do you here? we have 
been ſecking you theſe three hours. 

| Maicarille, feeling himſelf beaten] O! o! o! 
you did not tell me the blows ſhould be thus. 

Jodelet. O! o! o! 

La Grange. What! you ſet 1 ſor perſons of 
quality, do you? 

Du Croiſy. This will teach you to know your: 
ſelves. 
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SCENE XIV. 

/ | 

CATHOS, MAGDALEN, LUCILIA, CELT- 

MENA, MASCARILLE, JODELET, MA- 
ROT and FIDLERS. 


MAGDALEN. 
RAY, gentlemen, what is the meaning of 
this? 

Jodelet. It is a joke, a wager. 

Cathos. What, let e be beaten in this 
manner! 

Maſcarille. Lard, I would not be ſeen to take 
any notice of it; becauſe I am violent, and ſhould 
have been guilty of ſome extravagance. 

Magdalen. 'To ſuffer an affront Uke this in our 
preſence! 

Maſcarille. It is nothing, I tell you.—Come, 
jet us proceed. We have known one another a 
long time. 
if friends were to quarrel for a frolic, there would 
be no living. 


SCENE XV. 


DU CROISY, LA GRANGE, MACDALEN, 
CATHOS, LUCIHLIA, CELIMENA, MAS- 
Sant, JODELET, MAROT, and F ID» 
LERS. 


LACGCKANGE.. 
E will let you know, raſcals, what itis to 
make a jeſt of us. 
[Three or four bullies enter, 


They are two comical dogs. Why, 


yas 1D 
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Magdalen. What means this impudence, to come 
and diſturb us thus in our own houſe? 

Du Croiſy. What, madam, do you think we. 
can tamely look on, and ſee our footmen better 
received by our miſtreſſes than ourſelves? and have 
the impudence to give them a ball at our expence ? 

Magdalen. Your footmen ? | 

La Grange. Ay, our footmen ; it is neither de- 
cent nor honeſt to encourage other people's ſervants 
to ſuch inſolence and extravagance. 

Magdalen. O heavens! what impudence! 

La Grange. But they ſhall not have the adran- 
tage of our clothes to dazzle your eyes; if you will 
love them, it ſhall be, faith, for their handſome 
looks, Quick, {trip immediately. | 

Jodelet. Farewel finery. 

Maſcarille. The marquiſate and viſcountſhip are 
N 

Du Croiſy. You impudent raſcals! how dared 


you to ſet up for the rivals of your maſters? 


La Grange. It is too much to ſupplant us in 
our own cloaths. | 

Maſcarille. O fortune! how fickle thou art! 

Du Croiſy. Quick, take every thing away from 
them. 

La Grange. Carry away theſe clothes, begone 
with them. Now, ladies, you are extremely wel- 
come to your new gallants in their preſent condi- 
tion. As for this gentleman and myſelf, we pro- 
miſe you we ſhall not be jealous; and ſo leave you 
to fin:ſh your dance. 


Bs 
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SCENE XVI. 


MACDALEN, CATHOS, JODELE T, 
MASCARILLE, and FIDLERS: 


CATHOS. 
H! what confuſion! 
Magdalen. I burſt with vexation. 


Fidler to Maſcarille] Whati the meaning 
of this who is to pay us? | 


Maſcarille. Aſk the viſcount. 


I. Fidler to Jodelet.] Who is to give us the 


money? 


Jodelet. Aſk the marquis. 


S CE N.E XVI. 


GORGIBUS, MAGDALEN, CATHOS, 


JODELET, MASCAKRLILEL E, and 
| FIDLERS. 


GCGORGIBUS. 


ELL, fiirts! you have made fine laugh- 
ing ſtocks of yourſelves. The gentle- 


men have told me a curious trick of you. 
Magdalen. Ah, father ! we have been cruelly 
uſed. | 
Gorgibus. A trick with a vengeance! you may 
thank your own inſolence for it, you jades! Ithink 
your lovers have puniſhed you very properly for 


your treatment this morning—And here I mult be 


laughed at for your folly and impertinence. 
Magdalen, Ah! I ſwear we will be revenged, 
cr I ſhall die with the vexation of it. And you, 


& 


the 


be ſlighted by thoſe that before careſſed us. 
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raſcals, dare you continue here aſter your inſo- 
tence ? | | 
Maſcariile. Do you uſe a marquis thus? 'This 
13 the way of the world, the leaſt diſgrace makes us 
Come, 
let us go and ſcek our fortune elſewhere: I ſee no- 
thing but outhde takes with this world; and now- 
a-days naked virtue gocs unrewarded. 


ST EENE THE HL ASL 


CEORGIBUS MAGCGDALEN, CATHO S, 
and I n IL ERS. 


| 1. FIDLER: | 
IR, we expect that you ſhould pay us, ſince 
8 they do not, for it was here we played. 

. Gorgibus beating them.] Ay, ay, villains, I will 
pay you! but it {hail be in this coin. And as for 
you, ye gipſies, I know nct what prevents me 
from uſing you in the ſame manner. You hare 
made both yourſelves ard me the jei of the town. 
Begone out of my ſight for ever! [ They go out. 
And as for romances, verſes, ſongs, ſonnets, and 
ſonatas, which have been the cccation of all this, 
may the devil fly away with them all. 


| © Þ 


DON GARCIA 


0 


NAVARRKE 


| OR, THE 
JEALOUS PRINCE. 


AN HEROIC COMEDY. 


SN 


Dox GaRcIA of NAVARRE, or the JEALOUS 
PRINCE, an Heroic Comedy of frve Acts, ated 
at Paris, at the Theatre of the Palacz-Royal, 
February 4th, 1661. 


HE choice of the ſubject, in imitation of the 
Spaniſh, in which the incidents are more ſuita- 

ble to comedy, than to any thing heroic; the ori- 
ginal of which is vicious, and might be a means of 
the ſmall ſucceſs ofthis work. Moliere ſucceededno 
better as an actor, when he played the part of Don 
Garcia. He did not appeal from the judgment of 
the publick, nor did he print his piece, though 
there were ſome paſſages in it, which he afterwards 
thought deſerved to be inſerted in other comedies, 
particularly in the Man HATER; ſee the third 
ſcene of the fourth act of the MAN-HATER, and 


the eighth ſcene of the fourth act of Don Gar- 
CIA, | 


"is, xs I Ws © 


Don Garcia, Prince of Navarre, in love with 


Elvira. 
EL vIRA, Princeſs of Leon. 
Don A1.rHoNso, Prince of Leon, thought to be 


the prince of Caſtile, under the name of Don 


Silvio. 

AGNESA, 2 counteſs, i in love with Sitvio, beloved 
by Moorgat, the uſurper of the ſtate of Leon. 

EI 12 4, confident to Elvira. 

Down ALVAREZ, confident of Garcia, 1 in love with 
Eliza. 

Dorn Lor E;, another confident of Don Garcia, 

in love with Eliza. 

Dox Pt pRo, gentleman- uſher to Agneſa. 

A Pac to Elvira. 


SCENE lies in Aſtorga, a city of Spain, in 
the kingdom of Leon. 
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NAVARKE 
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EL VI n A. 
N NN N ſhort, I have no choice to deter- 
2 1 mine the ſentiments of my mind con- 
R cerning theſe two lovers; I can find no- 
thing in the prince to induce me to pre- 
fer his love. Don Silvio poſſeſſes all the good qua- 
lities of a glorious hero as well as him. The e- 


qual birth of both, added to their noble virtues, 


often induces me to ſpeak in both their favours: 


and if merit alone were to plead a right to my 


heart, the conqueror would be yet unnamed—But 
heaven intends it otherwiſe, and weighs down the 
ſcale in Don Garcia's favour. 

Eliza. Indeed, madam, as you have been ſo long 
in determining between the two rivals, I am a- 
ſraid the love your ſtars have inſpired you with for 
him, has but a ſmall poſſeſſion of your ſoul. 

Elvira. The love of theſe worthy rivals bas gi- 
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ven me very great uncaſineſs. When ] looked cn 
the one, I found no reaſon to reftrain my tender 
regard for him: but when the ficriſice of the o- 
ther preſented itſelf to me, I cliid the former 


movement oi my foul as an act cf injuſtice, and 


thought Don Sihio deſerving of a happier fate: I 
conſidered 1 the obligations which the late king Le- 

eon's daughter was under to the blood of Caſtile, 
and the ſtrong friendſhip which had long united 
the intereſts of his father and mine; and as the one 
gained my affection, the bad ſucceſs of the other 
gave me pain. When his melting ſivhs demand - 
ed my pity, his defircs were amuſed with a ſa- 


vourable appearance, with which ſmall advantage 


be was willing to wake amends for the ſceret dif- 
ficulties he met with in my heart, 

Eliza. You ſhuuid make yourſelf cafy, fince you 
have been made acquainted with his ſift paſhon, 
Donna Agneſa received the homage of his heart 
before he feit a paſhen for you; and as ſhe is your 
intimate friend, and has intruſted you with the ſe- 
cret, you have a good opportunity of freeing your- 
ſelf, and may refuſe him under a pretence of friend- 


ſkip for her. 


Elvira. Really the account of Don Silvio's in- 
fidelity may give me pleaſure, as it gives my weak 


heart liberty to determine againſt him, and I may 
with propriety refuſe his offers, and beſtowthafeel- 
ings of my heart on another. But if the ſevcri- 


ty of another fort of conſtraint ſtill gives me pain, 


this ſatisfaction will not equal my uneaſineſs, when 
the continual weakneſs of a jealous prince unwor- 
thily receives my tender regards, and will certain- 


iy make me be obliged to drop all correſpondence 
with him. 
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Eliza. Can you blame him not to believe his hap- 
pineſs compleat, when he is nor yet aſſured of it 
from your own ͤ mouth? And is it not natural for 
that which gives hopes to his rival to make him 
ſuſpect your tenderneſs for him? 

Elvira. No, there is no excuſe for the extrava- 
cance of his jealouſy; and he muit fee too plain- 
iy by my actions, that he has my ſecret good wiſh- 
es. A perſon's thoughts may be intz;preted by 
other ways than ſpeaking. A look, a bluih, a gb, 
or even filence, is fufhcient to diſcover the ſenti- 
ments of one's heart. Every thing in love ſpeaks, 
and every ray is a ſun; as the delicacy of our ſex 
will not allow us to diſcover what we feel, I own 
| have endeavoured to divide my favours with an 
equal hand between them, and to look impartially 
upon the merits of both; but it is in vain to ſtrive 
againſt our wiſhes, - and it is very eaſy to diſcern 
between favours which proceed from the ſincere 
inclination of the heart, and thoſe beſtowed out of 
policy. The one always appears forced, but the 
other natural; like pure and limpid ſtreams which 
flow from their native ſources calmly. In vain 
did my pity towards Don Silvio ſtrive to move me; 
the inſufficiency of it diſcovercd itſelf, whilit the 
prince muſt obſerve in my eye, more than I choſe 
be nd | 5 

Eliza. If there is no foundation for the ſuſpici- 
ons of that illuſtrious lover, they are the ſigns of 
a well affected ſoul; and what makes you unca- 
ſy would pive others pleaſure. Jealouly in a per- 
ſon who is diſagreeable to us, may give pain; but 
in an agreeable object who loves us, it ſhould give 
joy. He only expreſſes his paſſion in that man- 
ner, and the more his jealouſy appears, it ſnould 
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increaſe our love, Therefore ſince. in your ſoul a 


brave prince 

Elvira. Ah! do not advance ſuch a ſtrange max- 
im ; at all times and on all occaſions, Jealouſy 
is odious; nothing can ſoften its hurtful attacks, 
and we feel the affront more ſenſibly the dearer 
the object. To ſes a paſſionate prince laying aſide 
that reſpect with which love inſpires him, and in 
his jealouſies chiding my pleaſures and diſguſts, 
conſtruing every thing 1 do or ſay in favour of a 
rival! No, no, theſe folpicious tempers are too of- 
z; I will give you my opinion without de. 
ceit, I confeſs I love Don Garcia, and his bra- 
very in the midit of Leon has given me a proof of 
his flame, by defying the greateſt dangers, Geliver- 
ing me from the deſigns of wicked tyrants, and ſe- 
curing me from the horrors of an unworthy match, 
I own, I would not with to owe my deliverance 
to any other perſon. Indeed, Eliza, it gives great 
pleaſure to an enamoured heart to be under obli- 
gations to what it loves; and its fearful flame gains 
more ſtrength, and ſhince out ſtron<er, when it i- 


magines it ſatisfies its obligations by the means of 


favours, Yes, I am plea *e th at his yenturing his 
life for me appears to Ki ve inc love a right of con- 
queſt : it gives mepleaſure rok my danger put me 
under Eis protection; 1 if reports are true, and 
my brother return, my ſincere withes are, that he 
may aſſiſt my brother in tlic recovery ofhis throne, 
and that he may by lucky ſucceſies cf a noble va- 
lour deſerve all manner of thanks from me. Yet 
if his jealouſy does not ceaſe, and he do not ſub- 


ject himſelf to my laws, but continue to incite my 


anger, he will hope for the poſſeſſion of Donna 
Elvira in vain. I hate the appearance of certain 
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miſery to both, and in that cafe Hymen can never 
join us. | DG 

Eliza. Madam, he is a prince that I dare ſay 
will conform himſelf to your defires, which you 
have explained ſo well in this letter, that when he 


reads it 


Elvira. Now, when I have thought better upon 
it, I will not have it delivered, Eliza; it will be bet - 
ter to inform him of my thoughts by word of mouth; 
to favour a lover with writing, leaves in his hands 
too clear proofs of our inclination. | 

Eliza. I ſhould make a law of your inclination, 
but I am ſurprized that heaven ſhould throw ſuch 


| diverſity into people's minds. What ſome look 


upon as an hardſhip, others deſire as a happineſs. 
For my part, I ſhould be glad to have a jealous lo- 
ver; his miſery would be joy to me, and what diſ- 
appoints me is to ſee Don Alvarez ſo eaſy. 

Elvica. Here he comes; we did not think he 
was ſo near. 


SCENE I 


ELVIRA, DON ALVAREZ, ELIZA. 


| ELVIRA. 
Am amazed at your ſudden return: are we to 
expect Don Alphonſo ? what i is the news? is 
he coming? | 
D. Alvarez. Madam, the time is now come, 
when that brother brought up in Caſtile will en- 
ter into the poſieſſion of his own again. Don 
Louis, to whoſe care his infancy was committed 
ty the late king, has concealed his quality from 
the whole ſtate, to ſave him from the rage of that 
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traitor Mcorcatz and nctwith ſtanding the tyrant 


bas often made enquiry for him, under the pre- 
tence of giving up his place to him, yet he would 
never truſt the dangerous bait of his ſham-juſtice, 
But as the people are enraged at that violence 
which would hase been offered to you by an un- 
juſt power, that generous old man thought it high 
time to try the ſucceſs of twenty years expectati- 
on. He has founded Leon, and his faithful agents 
have practiſed upon the minds of both great and 
ſmall. When Caſtile was preparing ten thouſand 
men to reſtore that prince to the wiſhes of his peo- 
ple, he ſpreads h's fame abroad, and ſhews him on- 
ly at the head of an army, ready to launch the a- 
venging thunder on the baſe uſurper's head. Leon 
is beſieged and Don Silvio commands in perſon the 
ſuccour you have from his father. 

Elvira. A ſuccour ſo powerful may readily flat 
ter our hopes; but I am afraid my brother will be 
under too great obligations to him. 

D. Alvarez. Is it not ſurprizing, madam, that, 
notwithſtanding the ſtorm that threatens the uſur- 
per, all reports from Leon confirm, that he is go- 
ing to raarry the counte's Agneſa? 

Elvira. I have heard nothing from that illuſt:i- 
ous maid lately, which makes me uneaſy; ſhe al- 
ways deteſted that tyrant. He endeavours to 
itreng hen his intereſt by an alliance with her. 


Lisa. She is under other engagements of bo- 


nour and affection, too powerful to— 
D. Alvrarcz. Th e prince is coming. 
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S EN E UI. 


the pre- 
1e would | | 
juſtice, ». AAC IA, DONNA ELVIRA, p. Ar- 
riclencs YAREZ KELLI. 
an un- | 
it high | D. GARCIA. = 8 
pectati. "AD AM, I am come to reſcice with you 
1 agents at the good news you have received. T hat 
eat and brother who threatens the infamous tyrant with 
ouſand death, at the ſame time gives hopes to my love, and 
nis peo- offers me a welcome occaſion of expoling myſelf 
im on- to new dangers ſor your ſake. If heaven proves 
the. kind to me, this right hand ſhall lay the infidel 
Dy dead at your feet, and reſtore your family to its 
ſon the former grandeur. And what gives me more plea- 
ſure ſtill, is, that the ſtars have reſtored your bro- 
ly flax. ther to the throne; for ſo my love may ſhine out, 
will be without imputation, as if by means of your perſon, 
I only ſought to gain myſelf a crown. Yes, my 
, that, heart would ſhew the world that my regards were 
We” CO for you alone; and I have a thouſand times wiſh- 
is go- ed you in a humble ſtat ion, that the ſacrifice of 
my heart might repair heaven's injuſtice to you; 
uſt:3. and that you might be indebted to my love for all 
bat: you owe to your birth. But as heaven has depriv- 
as el me of that ſatisfaction, be fo obliging as to let 
er. my love have ſome hope from his death whom I 
F hoc” am preparing to meet, and allow me by my faith- 


ſul ſervices to diſpoſe the minds of a brother, and 
a whole nation to be favourable to me, 

Elvira. The ſavour cf a brother, and of a nation 
are not enough to crown your hopes: I am ſenſible, 
that by cſpouſing our cauſe, you can make an hun- 
died glorious exploits ſpeak in favour of your love. 
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Elvira is not the prize of that attempt, there is ſtill 
a greater difficulty to ſurmount. 

D. Garcia. Iknow what you mean, madam, and 
am ſenſible that my heart ſighs in vain for you; 
and am not unacquainted with the mighty diffi- 

culty, though you do not mention it. 

Elvira. People often take ill what is well meant. 
We may be led into miſtakes by too much heat: 
but ſince I muſt, I will ſpeak. Shall I tell you 
when you may expect to pleaſe me, and when you 
may have ſome hcpc : ? 

D. Garcia. I would look upon that, madam, as 
a very great favour. 

Elvira. When you know how to love as you 


ought. 


D. Garcia. Alas, madam, can any thing equal 
the paſſion you have inſpired me with? | 
Elvira. When your paſſion does not diſpleaſe 
ne. | TO 

D. Garcia. That is my only ſtudy. 

Elvira. When you ſhall ceaſe to entertain un- 
worthy thoughts of me, 

D. Garcia. I love you to madneſs. 

Elvira. When you have made amends for your 
offences, and laid aſide that jealous humour which 
hurts the addreſſes you offer to me, and prejudices 
me againſt them with juſt anger. 


D. Garcia. Indeed, madam, ſtill ſome remains 
of jcalouſy cleave to my heart, in ſpite of my beſt 


enqcavours to prevent it; a rival, though at ſome 
diſtance from your charming perſon, does diſturb 


me. Whether through reaſon or fancy, I always 


imagine you are unhappy in his abſence, and that, 
notwithſtanding my aſſiduous behaviour to pleaſe 


you, you. continually ſigh for that too happy man. 
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But if you are diſpleaſed at my ſuſpicions, it is in 
your power to eaſe me of them: Yes, you can 
drive jealouſy from my mind, and diſſipate all the 
horrors with which that monſter fills my ſoul. 
Submit therefore to reſolve the doubt that afflicts 
me, and with a kind confeſſion from your charm- 
ing mouth, make me certain of what my greateſt 


 dilivence could not find out. 


Elvira. The tyranny of your ſu] picions is very 
great, prince. A heart ſhould be underſtood at 
the leaſt intimation, and does not love the impor- 
tunity of thofe flames which require ſuch particu- 
lar explanations. The firſt movement which our 
ſouls diſcover ſhould ſatisfy a diſcreet lover. Were 


I to chuſe for myſelf, I do not know in whoſe fa- 


vourT ſhould determine, whether your's or Don Sil- 
110's: but the very deſiring to conſtrain you not to 
be jealous, might have given ſome information to 
any one but you; I thought that rule might have 
given light enough, without ſaying more; but 
your love is not ſatisſicd, and requires an open de- 
claration : I mult ſay plainly, I love you, nay, per- 


| haps {wcar to it. 


D. Garcia, Indeed, madam, I confeſs I am too 
ſorward: I ſhould be ſatisfied with what you pleaſe, 
and require no other information: I flatter myſelf 
you have ſome ſmall compaſſion for me, and that 
I am happier than I deſerve. My jealous ſuſpici- 
ons are all over; my ſentence is very agreeable, 
and I receive the law thereby preſcribed to ſet my 
heart free from this unjult empire. 

Elvira. You ns a great deal, prince, and I 
very much doubt whether you can put that force 
upon yourtelt. 

D. Garcia. Ah! madam, to render me credible, 
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it is enough that what is promiſed to you cught to 
be inviolable; becauſe the happineſs of obeying you 
renders every thing eaſy. May heayen declare e- 
ternal war againſt me, may it lay me breathleſs at 
your feet, or which is worſe, may your wrath be 
roured on me, if ever my love deſcends to ſuch 
wer kneſs as to fail in the duties of that promiſe 
if ever the leaſt jealous tranſport in my ſoul—— 


8 CE N E V. 


ELVIRA, D. GARCIA, D. ALVAREZ, ELIZA. 
Footman preſenting a letter to Elvira. 


VII. 
WAS uneaſy, and you greatly oblige me: let 
the e ys 


SCEN EV. 


| ELviRra low and afide. 
Plainly ſee by his looks how much this letter 
diſturbs him. Prodigious effect of his jea- 
lous mind! Prince, what ſtops you in the middle 
of your oath ? Aloud. 
D. Garcia, I was afraid of interrupting you, 
as I thought you might have ſome ſecret together. 
Elvira. I think the tone of your voice is much 
changed, and your eyes look wild; I am amazed 
at this ſudden alteration z pray tell me from what 
:t proceeds. 
D. Garcia. I am fick at heart ſuddenly. 
Elvira. Are * often thus affected? Some imme- 
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diate remedy is necdful; thoſe illneſſes are very 
frequent. 

D. Garcia. Sometimes. 

Elvira. Alas, frail prince! here let this writivg 
cure your diſtemper, it is no where but in the 
mind. | 

D. Garcia. That writing, madam! no, my hand 
refuſes it; I know your thoughts, and what you ac- 
cuſe me of, 1f— | 

Elvira. Read it, I tell you, and ſatisfy yourſelf. 

D. Garcia. That you may afterwards call me 
weak, jealous; no, no, I will convince you that 
this letter has not in the leaſt diſturbed me, and to 
juſtify myſelf, I will not read it, though you are 
pleaſed to allow me. 

Elvira. If you perſiſt in your refuſal, I ſhould 
be in the wrong to force you; it is ſufficient I let 
you ſee whoſe hand it is. 

D. Garcia. My will ought always to ſubmit to 
yours; if it is your pleaſure I ſhould read it for 
you, I ſhall do it very willingly. 

Elvira.. Yes, yes, prince, take 1 it; you ſhall read 
it for me. | 

D. Garcia. To chey you, madam ; and I may 


ſay 

EY What you pleaſe; pray diſpatch. 

D. Garcia. It comes from Donna Agneſa, I 
perceive. 

Elvira. It does ſo; and I am glad of i it, as well 
ſor your ſake as my own. 

D. Garcia reads. ]“ Notwithſtanding all con- 
b tempt, the tyrant perſiſts in his love to me; and 
© more effectually to compaſs his ends, has, ſince 

« your abſence, turned on me all that violence 
e with which he purſued the match bet 1 een your- 
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6e ſelf and his ſon. Thoſ: who can claim any pow- 


« er over me do all approve this unworthy pro- 
« poſal, being inſpired by the villainous motives 
«© of falſe honour. I do not know as yet where 
„my perſecution will end. But I will die ſoon- 
*« er than conſent. May you, fair Elvira enjoy a 
«© happier fate.” . 
D. AGNEsAa. 
Her foul is endued with a Turprifing virtue. 
Elvira. I will go 2nd write an anſwer to this il- 
luſtrious friend. In the mean time, prince, learn 
to arm yourſelf better againſt ſuch accidents. T 


have calmed your tempeſt this time, and the thing 
has paſt mildly off: but, perhaps, I _y not bein 


a humour to do fo again. 

D. Garcia. What? you think then 

Elvira. T think what I ought: farewcl, do not 
forget my advice; and if your love of me be rea!- 
ly fo great 25 you pretend, let me ſee ſuch proots 
ct it as I expect. 

D. rater Be aſſured, that I tend nothing 
more taan ws obey you; and TI would ooner die than 
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| O be plain with Leu Lam not ſurprized at 
T what the prince does; as a foul fired with 
a noble rathon cannot av oid his tranſported with 
jealouſy ſometimes; it is very natural that its wiſh- 
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es be oſten croſſed by doubts, and I muſt think 
well of it; but what I am amazed at, Don Lo- 
pez, is to be acquainted that you prepare ſuſpicions 
for him, that you contrive them, and he is only 


jealous with your eyes, and diſturbed by your carcs. 
Acally I muſt tell you again, that I am not ſurpriz- 
ed at the anxieties and ſuſpicions of a ſincere lo- 


ver, but to ſee a perſon who is not in love have 


all the jealouſies of a real admirer, is a very par- 


ticular caſe, which belongs only to you. 

D. Lopez. Let every body talk upon that ſub- 
jeCt as they pleaſe: every man muſt rule his con- 
duct by what he propoſes to himſelf; and as you 
reject my love, I mutt endeavour to make my beſt 
court to the prince. 


Eliza. But if you fall encourage this temper in: 


him, he will make his court very 11. 
Don Lopez. My charming Eliza, was it ever 
known that people about great men ever ſtudied 


any thing but their own intereſt? Was there ever 
a compleat courtier increaſed his prince's retinue 


by cenſuring the fau!ts he ſaw in. them, or give 
himſ-If concern for their real intereſt, in caſe he 
could enlarge his fortune by them? All ſuch peo- 
ple aim at is to get the eaſieſt way to their favour, 
which they may eaſily do by flattering their infir- 
mities, and blindly commending what they chuſe 
to do, and never encouraging any thing that may 


give them offence; that is the whole ſecret of get- 


ting into their favour.. If a man give them good 


advice he is looked upon as a troubleſome fellow, 


and will be thrown out of that confidence which 


he got into by an artful compliance. Really, we- 


{ze that the art of courtiers is to make their advan- 
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tage of the follies of the great, not to reprove, but 
encourage them in their errors. 

Eliza. For a time thoſe maxims may anſwer, but 
there are ſuch things as reverſes of fortune. If the 
miſtaken great ones ſee into their error, they will be 
revenged on all ſuch fawners for the injury done 


their honour; and I muſt tell you, that you are too 
kree in explaining your politics. If a juſt account 
cf your reaſons were laid beſore the prince, I any 


atiaid your fortune would not be made by it. 
D. Lopez. I know very well Eliza's diſcretion 


will prevent her from making this converſation 
public; and I can deny all J have faid: beſides, e- 


very body knows what I have ſaid to be true, and 


why ſhould I keep my proceedings private? When 


we make uſe of tricking or treaſon, we may be a- 


fraid of a fall; but I can be accuſed of nothing 

but a little complaifance, and need fear nothing. 
I only follow the prince's inclination to jea- 
touſy: his ſoul is fed by ſuſpicions, and I ſtudy 


to find occaſions to give him uneaſineſs, and look 
{harp out on all ſides for matter to make up our 
private converſatica. And when I have it in my 
power to diſturb his quiet by a piece of news, then 
he regards me moſt, and I can obſerve him ſwallow 
the poiſon eagerly, and be as thankful for it as for 
the account of a victory, that crowned him with 
honour and happineſs. But I ſee my rival com- 
ing, and I will leave you together; and notwith- 
ſtanding I give up all hopes of ever poſſeſſing you, 
yet your giving him the preference, in my preſence, 
would give me pain; therefore I will avoid that 
mortification as much as I poſſibly can. 
Eliza. All ſenſible lovers will do the ſame. 
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D. 1 1 0 AR 2, ELIZA. 


D. ALVAREZ. 
E are at lat informed that the king 
of Navarre has declared himſelf this day 
in favour of the prince's love, and that a freſh re- 
inforcement of troops is ready to be employed in 
the ſervice of her to whom he wiſhes to aſpire. I 
am ſurprized at the quick advances they have made. 


But 


SKN I. 
D. GA nei, ELIZA, D. ALVAREZ, 


D. GARCIA: 
HAT is the princeſs doing? 
Eliza. I ſuppoſe the is writing letters, my lord; 
but I will acquaint her that you are here. | 
D. Garcia. I will wait till ſhe is at liberty. 


8 EE E N E IV. 


D. GARCIA alone. 

R/ 7 HEN the proſpect of ſceing her is ſo near, 
\ I. feel my mind ei diſturbed; 
reſentment and fear makes me tremble all over. 
Take care, D. Garcia, that a blind caprice do not lead 
thee to ſome precipice, and the ſtrong diſorders of 
thy mind betray thee into too aſſured a belief of thy 
ſenſes. Take thy reaſon for thy guide, and ob- 
ſerve whether the appearance of thy ſuſpicions are 

8 | 
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well grounded; do not refuſe their voice, but take 
care they do not impoſe upon thee to put too much 
confidence in them, that they may not give too 
much into thy firſt tranſports: read again ſedately 
this half letter. Ha! I would give any thing for 
the other half! But this is more than ſuſſicient to 
ſhew me that I am unfortunatc, 


If your rival 

you ſhould however 
and you may deftroy— th 
1 the greateſt obſtacle— | 


| an 
| I gratefully remember— ou 
| in delivering me from— 
| his love, his devoirs— it 
but he is deſpicable to me with ; 
purge therefore your flame from 1 4 
merit the regards that are _ | | fr. 
and when you are promiſed 1 th 
do not abſolutely refuſe— | | fr 
| | | * 
| | Yes, in theſe characters, my fate is very plain; by & 
þ this ſhe ſhews her heart as well as hand; and the : 
| imperfect meanings of theſe fatal words do not re- RE” 
| quire the other half to diſcover it. We muſt at 7 n 
firſt, however, carry it fair, and not diſcover our I G 
reſentment to the faithleſs woman : we will puzzle | 
her with the ſame arts ſhe uſes. I ſee her approach- * 
ing; reaſon, contain my tranſports, and guard my 
 cutward appearance for a ſhort time. 
0 
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SCENE:--V; 
LE LV Ii A,  D. GARCI 4. 


ELVIRA. 
ORGIVE me for detaining you. 
D. Garcia low and aide.] How eafily ws 
can diflemble! 

Elvira. We have been informed juſt now, that 
the king vour father approves of your intentions, 
and has conſented that his ſon ſhould reſtore us to 
our ſubjects. It gives me great pleaſure. 

0 Garcia. Yes, . I am allo very glad ot 

but 

1 Undoubtedly the tyrant will not eaſily 
icreen himſelf from the thunder that threatens him 


from all parts; and I pleaſe myſelf with hoping 
that the ſame bravery with which I was delivered 


from his brutal fury, and placed fate within the 
walls of Aſtorga, will, by the conqueſt of Leon, 
anmih that horrid monſter's ſeverity. 
D. Garcia, The ſucceſs will ſoon ſnew it: but I 
beg we may have ſome other conrerfation: may Ibe 
o free as to beg to know who you have written to 
ſince fate brought us here? 

Elvira. From whence does your concern ariſe? 


Why do you aſk this queſtion ? 


D. Garcia. Oaly out of pure curioſity, madam. 

Elvira. Curioſity is ſuppoſed to be the daughter 
of jealouſy. 

D. Garcia. Not the leaſt of what you . 
Your commands deter me from that vice. 

Elvira. Without making further enquiry into 
the reaſon for your aſking, I have wrote two o letters 
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to the counteſs of Leon, and to the marquis Dou 
Louis at Burgos two: does this fatisfy you ? 
D. Garcia. To no other perſon, madam ? 

Elvira. Really no. Tam ſurpriſed at this con- 
verſation. 

D. Garcia. Pray recollect before you deny it. 
People often perjure themfelves by not confider- 
ing well. 

Elvira. In this my mouth cannot be perjured. 

D. Garcia. It is * of a very great falſhood, 
however. 

Elvira. Prince! 


D. Garcia. Madam! 


Elvira. Heavens! what means this extravagance ! 


tell me, have you loſt your ſenſes ? 


D. Garcia. Yes,  indecd, I Joſt them, when I 
had the misfortune to fuck in the poiſon of your 
love, and when I expected to meet with ſincerity 
in thoſe faithleſs charms that bewitched me. 

Elvira. What treachery do you complain of? 

D. Garcia. Ah! deceitful heart! how well ſhe 
underſtands the art of feigning! But every door is 


ſhut againſt her; no hole left to creep out at: here, 


look on this, and confeſs your own writing. 'The 
ſtyle of this part of a letter ſhews plainly who you 
intended it for. 

Elvira. And does this diſturb you? 

D. Garcia. Do not be aſhamed of this writing. 
Elvira. It is nct uſual for innocence to bluſh. 
D. Garcia. Here indeed we ſee it oppreſſed, 
you will deny the letter, becauſe it wants a name. 


Elvira. I do not deny it: it is my own hand 


writing— 
D. Garcia. I am amazed you own with it; but 


1 ſuppoſe you. will fay it was wrote to ſome indif- 
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ferent perſon, or that the kind expreſſions in it 
were intended for ſome relation, or female friend. 


Elvira. No; I intended it for a lover, and a lo- 
ver I eſteem. 

D. Garcia. And may 1, perfidious— 

Elvira. Unworthy prince, ſtop the violence of 
your fury: though I do not need to obey any per- 


ſon here, and am only accountable to myſelf, yet I 


will clear myſelf of the offence you fo baſely charge 
me with, to puniſh you. Do not doubt but you 
ſhall be undeceived. I want not a defence to ſhew 
my innocence; you ſhall judge in your own cauſe, 
and ſhall be obliged to pronounce your own ſen- 
tence... . 

D. Garcia. This myſtery I cannot underſtand. 

Elvira. To your misfortune you ſhall ſoon un- 
derſtand it. Eliza, come here. 


SCENE VL 


DP. GAA c IA, L 114, 1 L 12 4 


ELI Zz A. 
ADAM. 


" Kiowa to D. Garcia.] Take good notice whether 
I uſe any art to deceive you, whether by any move- 
ment of the body, or motion of the eye, I endea- 
vour to ward of this ſudden ſtroke. [To Eliza.“ 
Tell me immediately, where did you leave the let. 
ter I wrote juſt now? | 

Eliza. I confeſs I am to blame, madam; I am 
ignorant how it happened, I left it upon my table, 


and have juſt now been told, that Don Lopez, with 


his uſual freedom, came into my room, and ob- 
ſerving every thing that was lying about, fourd 
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this letter. When he was opening it, Eleonor, 
endeavouring to catch it from him, before he could 


read it, it was torn in two pieces, one of which. 


Don Lopez run off with, notwithſtanding all her 
efforts to the contrary. 

Elviia. Have you the other halt? 

Eliza. Yes, madam, here it is. 


Elvira. Give it me, [to D. Garcia. ] and we will 


ſee who is to blame; here, join this to that you 
have, and read it; I will hear you. 


D. Garcia. To the prince Don Garcia. Hah! 
Elvira. Read on; are you thunderſtruck at the 


direction? 
D. Garcia reads. ] © If your rival, prince, a- 


* larms you, you ſhould, however, fear yourſelf 


© more than him, and you may deſtroy, whenever 
“ you pleaſe, the greateſt obſtacle your paſſion 
ce meets with. I gratefully remember what Don 
* Garcia did in delivering me from our haughty 
„ ravithers; his love, his devoirs are agreeable to 
* me, but he is deſpicable to me with his jealou- 
„ fy. Purge, therefore, your flame from that foul 
« blemiſh; merit the regards that are beſtowed 
upon you; and when you are promiſed by peo- 
<< pie to be made happy, do not abſolutely refuſe 
to do fo yourſelf,” ?“ EL vIRA. 
Elvira. Well, what think you of this? 


D. Garcia. Ah! madam, I am quite diſtract- 


ed. Too great a 3 cannot be infiited 
upon me. 


Elvira. Enough; know that I deſired che letter 


mould be read to you now, for no other reaſon but 
to ſalſify your aſſertions, and that I might have an 
opportunity to unſay all that 1 find there in your 


fayour. Farewel. 
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D. Garcia. Whither do you fly, madam? 


Elvira. Where you, too jealous man, never ſhall 


come. 
D. Garcia. Forgive, madam, a wretched lover, 


who has made himſelf hated by you, by a wondrous: 


turn of fate, and who, if he had remained quict 


and unconcerned, had deſerved to be more blam- 
ed. For, can a foul, which mixes not fear with its 
hape, be truly enamoured? And could you believe 


I had loved you, if I had been unalarmed at this 
letter? If I had not trembled at the thunderbolt 


which I fancied had deſtroyed all my happineſs? L 


leave it to your own judgment; fay, would not 
ſuch an accident have thrown any other lover into 
my error? Alas! how could I withhold =y aſſent 
to ſo clear a proof ? | 

Elvira. Yes, you might have done it: my ſen- 
timents ſo clearly explained to you, might have ſe- 
cured your doubts: you had not the leaſt to be a- 
fraid of, and if ſome others had had ſuch a pledge, 
they would never have paid the leaſt regard to what 
people ſaid. 

D. Garcia. The leſs deſerving. we are of an ex- 
pected benefit, with more difficulty we depend up- 
on it; a deſtiny too replete with glory ſeems ſlip- 
pery, and leaves to our ſufpicions an eaſy declivi- 
ty. As for me, who ſo little deſerve your good- 
neſs, I doubted of my happy fortune: I thought 
that being in a place of my juriſdiccion, you for- 
ced yourſelf to be a little complaiſant; that dit- 
guiiing to me your ſeverit, 

Elvira. And was I capable of condeſcending to 
ſuch a mean ſhiit! to make ute of ihameſul ficti- 
on! to act upon mctives cf a ſhameful fear, to be- 
tray my ſcntiments, and becauſe I was in your 
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power, to cover my hatred with a maſk of favour !“ 
Could my heart be ſo little ſwayed by glory! can 
you think ſo, aud dare to tell me it? Know that 
this heart cannot debaſe itſelf; that nothing under 
heaven can force it to do it: and if, by this odd 
miſtake, you have ſeen marks of a goodneſs of 
which you are not worthy, know, that notwithſtan- 
ding your power, I can ſhew the contempt I re- 


ſolre to have for you, defy your fury, and convince 


you that I was not guilty of any baſcneſe, nor ever 
will be ſo. 
D. Garcia. Well, I am guilty, I do not deny 


it; but I beg pardon of your divine charms, I beg 


it lor the fake of the moſt lively. flame that ever 
two fair eyes kindled in a- mortal's breaſt. But 
if your wrath cannot be appeaſed, if my crime is 
too great to be forgiven; if you do not look upon 
the love that cauſed it, nor the ſpeedy repentance 


which my heart manifeſts to you; I mult then, by 
putting a period to my days, free myfeif from theſe 
horrid pains. You. muit net imagine that I can 


live a minute under your diſpleaſure; rhe cruel 


tength of that minute already makes my heart fink. 


under its cutting remorſe; the terrible wounds af 
a thouſand vultures are not to be compared to its 


mortal pangs. Tell me, madam, if I am to expect 
| pardon, elſe this ſword, by-a favouroble ſtroke, 


ſhall, in your preſence, pierce the heart cf a wretch- 
ed man; this treacherous heart, whoſe anxieties 


have offended your exceſſive goodneſs fo much. I 


ſhall be too happy in death, if this laſt ſtroke cancels 
in your mind the image of my fault, and leaves no 
part of your hatred. in the weak remembrance of 
my love: this 1s the only kindneſs my affection 
requires from you. 
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Elvira. Ah! too cruel prince. 

D. Garcia. Say, madam, ſpeak. 

Elvira. Should I ſtill be kind to you, and allow 
myſelf to be affronted ſo frequently? 

D. Garcia. A mind that is in love can never 
give an affront, and that love excuſes its faults. 

Elvira. Love cannot excuſe ſuch fury. — 

D. Garcia. All its ardour ariſes from its move- 
ments, and the ſtronger i it is the more difficulty it 
finds 

Elvira. Speak to me no more of 1 it; you deſerve 
my hatred. 

D. Garcia. Do you hate me then ? 

Elvira. I will try to do it at leaſt; but I fear 
my endeavours will be to no purpoſe, and that all 
the diſpleaſure your behaviour has excited will not 
be ſufficient to make me carry my revenge far e- 


nough. 


D. Garcia. Do not try the effects of ſo heavy a 
puniſhment, as Ioffer you my life for your revenge; 
pronounce my Renee, and I will obey you imme. 
diately. 

Elvira. A perſon who cannot hate, ml be ill 
qualified to kill. 


D. Garcia. Determine either to forgive or pu- 


niſh me; I cannot live except your goodneſs grant 


a pardon to my rath miſtakes. 
Elvira. Alas! my reſolutions are too plainly 


| ſeen; I think it is forgiving a criminal, when one 


tells him they cannot hate him. 
D. Garcia. Ah! it is too much. Allow me, a- 
dorable princeſs— 
Elvira. Hold, I hate PTY for my weakneſs. 
D. Garcia alone. ] At laſt l am 
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D. L OPE: Z. 


AM come to inform you of a ſec: ret, that may 


juſtly alarm your love. 
D. Garcia. Do not, while I am in this charm- 
ing tranſport, come to tell me of ſecrets or alarms; 
after what I have juſt heard and ſeen, I will encou- 


rage no ſuſpicions; the uncqualled goodneſs of ſo 


dea r an object ſhould ſhut my cars 2 gainſt all vain 


ports; fo ie: me hear no more of them. 


rer 


D. Lopez. My lord, your intereſt is all I conſi- 


der, ſo let it be juſt as you pleaſe: I thought what 
I had citcovered ſhould be immedlately commu» 
nicated to you; but as you do not chuſe to hear 
it, I am rcady to change the diſcourſe, and tell you, 
that every family in Leon has already thrown aſide 
the maſk, upon the report of the troops ot Caſtile; 
and eſpecially the populace have ſhewn ſuch reſpect 


to their new king, that it, to all appearance, makes 


the tyrant tremble for fear. 
D. Garcia. Hower er, Caſtile ſhall not have the 
victory without our attempting to ſhare the honour 


of it; our troops may be able to imprint fear in 


the mind of Moorgat. But let me hear that ſe- 
cret you have to tell me. 

D. Lopez. I have nothing to jay, my lord. 

D. Garcia. Come, come, I give you free liber - 
ty to ſpeak. 

D. Lopez. I am too well informed by what you 
ſaid, my lord, for that, and as my intelligence may 


nel 
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give you uncaſineſs, I will be ſilent for the fu- 
ture. 

D. Garcia. I am determined to know it, with- 
out any more to do. 

D. Lopez. I mult obey you, my lord; but it 
would be 1imprudent to explain it in this public 
place. Let us 80 from hence, and you ſhall know 
it, and judge of it. 


CHAN CAT Ok r 
ACT IM SCENE I. 


"EF VIA A, EI LIZ &. 


EL VIR4A. 

'HAT do you think of this ſtrange weak - 
neſs in the heart of a princeſs, Eliza? 
to lay aſide my reſcntment ſo ſcon, and forgive ſo 
baſe an affront? _ 
Eliza. I am not ſurprized, madam, at your an- 
ger being abated; notwithſtanding the provocati- 
on you had to be diſobliged. I know it is very 
difficult to put up with an affront from the man we 
love; but as there is nothing more provoking, ſo 
nothing we ſooner forgive. If a beloved offender 
throw himſelf at our feet, he ſoon gets the better 
of our anger, and the more eaſily, if the offence 

proceeds from fincere love. 
Elvira. But this is the laſt time 1 ſhall bluſh for 
my weakneſs, whatever power love may have over 
me: and if he ever give me reaſon again to be ang- 
ry, he muſt not expect forgiveneſs; if my tender- 
neſs for him ſoftens my reſentment, I will guard 
myſelf againſt him by an oath: for really a mind 
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inſpired by pride, let it be ever ſo ſmall a ſhare, is 


aſhamed to break its word; and frequently at the 


expence of a painful ſtruggle makes a bold attempt 


upon its own wiſhes, ſtands upon its honour, and 
ſacrifices every thing to the noble pride of maintain- 
ing its word; therefore by my having now pardoned 
him, no judgment can be made of what yet may 
happen; and whatever fortune may ſeem to prepare, 


I do not think I can be the prince of Navarre's, till 


he has manifeſted an entire cure of thoſe melan- 
choly fits by which he is diſturbed, and give me 
ſufficient reaſon to think that he will never relapſe 
into the like affiont again. 


Eliza. But pray, madam, what affront is the 


jealouſy of a lover to us? 
Elvira. Nothing deſerves a greater reſentment, 
and fince we undergo ſo much when we are forced 


to own we love, fince the rigid honour of our ſex 


oppoſes a mighty obſtacle to ſuch acknowledg- 
ments, ought a lover, when he ſees us ſurmount 
that obſtacle in his favour; ought he; I ſay, with 


impunity to doubt that teſtimony? And is he not 


very much to blame to diſbelieve that which is ne- 
ver ſaid without the greateſt reluctance. 
Eliza. For: my part, Ithink that we ſhould not 


be offended when they are a little difũdent upon 


ſuch occaſions; and that it is a dangerous thing, 
madam, for a lover to be abſolutely perſuaded that 


he is beloved. 


Elvira. Let us argue no more about this; eve- 
ry one thinks ſor themſelves; and in thort, my four 
is offended with this ſcruple, and notwitkſtanding: 


my wiſhes, I feel ſomething which forbodes an ec- 
elaireciſement between the prince and me, which, 
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in ſpite of his great virtue But who comes here? 
Heavens! it is Don Silvio of Caſtile! 


S CENE F. 


ELVIRA, D. ALPHONS0O, thought to be 
D. Silvio, ELI Z A. 


Y what ſurprizing turn of fortune, my lord, 
have you come hither ? 

D. Alphonſo. My arrival, madam, muſt needs ſur- 

prize you, and my entering this town without noiſe, 

whoſe acceſs is rendered difficult by order of a ri- 


val, to eſcape being ſeen by the ſoldiers, is an ac- 


cident you did not expect to meet with; but if in 
this I have ſurmounted ſome obſtacles, the deſire 
of ſeeing you is able to affect much greater won- 
ders. My heart has felt inexpreſſible torments in 
being abſent from you, and I was not able to de- 
ny myſelf any longer the fight of your amiable per- 
ſon. I come, therefore, to tell you that I return 
thanks to heaven, that you. are reſcued from the 
hands of an execrable tyrant 3 but in the midſt cf 
this. happineſs, it is the greateſt torture to me to 


ſee that my rigorous fate envied me the honour 


of this glorious deed, and tao unjuſtly offered to 


my rival the agreeable dangers of that piece of ſer- 


vice, Yes, madam, my reſolutions to break your 
chains would undoubtedly have been equal ta his, 
and I ſhould have gained this victory for you, if 
heaven had not deprived me of that honour. 
Elvira. That you have an heart capable of o- 
vercoming the greateſt dangers, I very well know, 
my lord, and I make not the leaſt doubt but that ge- 
nerous zcalwhich animates you to revenge my quar- 
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rel, would have been able to have done tor me alt. 


that another hand has perſormed; bur without this 
action which you was capable ut I am ſuſtciently 


obliged to the houſe of Caftile. Every one knows 


what the count your father has done for the late 
king. After having aided him to the Jaic how . 
he made his kingdom a ſafe aſylu;r. for my + cc 

ther; full twenty years he conceale. hw fo ty 
cruel rage of his enemies, and now ty ile to 
his forehead the ſplendor of a crown, you are 75: 01: 
ing in perſon againſt our w ſurfers. Are you 1 
content? Do not theſe brave eftorts fficiently o- 
blige me to you? Would you, my lord, obftinate- 
ly expect to captivate my whole fate to you? And 
muſt I never receive fo much as the ſhadow of one 
fole benefit, but what con es from you? Ah! ſuf- 
fer me in theſe misfortunes I am expoſed to by my 
deſtiny, to owe ſomething to the cares of another 


likewiſe, and do not complain that the glory has 
been acquired by another perſon where it was im- 


poſſible for you to be. 
D. Alphonſo. Les, madam, I ought not any 


longer to complain; youare pleaſed with too much 


reaſon to conſtrain me to it, and we unjuſtly com- 
plain of one misfortune, when a much greater af. 
flicts us. This ſuccour from a rival greatly mor- 
tifies me; but, alas! this is not the greateſt of my 
miſeries. The blow, the ſevere blow, which wounds 


me to the heart, is to ſee that rival preferred to me. 


Yes, 1 but too plainly ſee that his happy pretenſi- 


ons prevailed above mine; and that opportunity 


of ſerving you, that advantage which offered of 
ſignalizing his bravery, that glorious exploit in ſav- 
ing you was nothing but the pure effect of the good 


fortune of pleaſing you; the. ſecret power of a 
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wondrous ſtar which made the glory fall where 
your wiſhes were fixed, Thus all my endeavours 
will be nothing but air, I am leading an army a- 
gainſt your cruel tyrants, but I warch with trem- 
bling when I conſider that your wiſhes will not be 
for me, and that it they are obtained, fortune pre- 
pares the happineſs of more noble ſucceſſes for my 
rival. Ah! macam, muſt I ſee myſelf precipi- 
tated from the glorious expectations I flattered my- 
ſelf with? And may I not be informed what I 
have done that deſerves this terrible fall ? 

Elvira. Aſk me nothing before you conſider what 
you ought to aſk of my ſentiments: and as for this in- 
difference of mine which ſeems to diſturb you, I 
leave it to you, my lord, to anſwer for me; for, in 
ſhort, you cannot be ignorant that I know ſome of 


the ſecrets of your ſoul, and I believe that ſoul to 
be too noble and generous to deſire me to do what 


is not juſt. Speak; I make you the judge whe- 
ther it is equitable to ſuffer myſelf to be crowned 
by an act of infidelity, whether you can, without 
the utmoſt injuſtice, offer me an heart which ano- 
ther has already gained; whether you have reaſon 
to complain and blame my retufal, which would 
prevent you from committing a crime. Yes, my 
lord, it is a crime, fur the firtt flames have ſuch 


Tacred rights over a gencrous foul, that it ſhould 


rather chuſe to rengunce grandeur, and even life 
1tſelf, than incline to a fecond love. I have that 
ardour for you, whichetcem may ſuggeſt for an ex- 
alted courage, for a magnanimous heart; require 
no more from me than What I owe you; but main- 
tain the honour of your firſt choice. Notwith- 
Funding your new flames, conſider what tender- 
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neſs the lovely Agncia retains for you; who for 
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an ungrateful man, for ſuch you are, my lord, has 
rejected the greateſt offers, How generouſly ſhe 


diſdained the ſplendour of a diadem; remember 
what dangers ſhe has defied ſor your ſake, and ren 


der to- her heart what you owe it. 
. Alphonſo. Ah! madam, preſent not her 
merit to my view; it is but too conſpicuous to the 


teful man who forfakes her; and if my heart 


Would tell you what it feels for her, I fear it would 
not ſeem innocent with regard to you. Yes, that 
heart dares deplore her, and does not, without dif- 
ficulty, follow the 1mperious violence of the love 
that drags it. 
- Cefires towards you, but at the ſame time it extort- 
ed ſighs for her, and in the midſt of it's pleaſing 
thoughts employed on you, ſtill my ſoul caſt a me- 
lancholy look towards my firſt love, reproached it- 


felf with the effect of your heavenly charms, and 


mixed remorſe with my b={t wiſhes. I have done 
more, ſince I mult tell you all, I have endeavour- 
ed to free myſelf from your empire, to break your 
chains, and again ſubject my heart under the in- 
nocent yoke of it's firſt conqueror. But after all 
my endeavours, my conſtancy being overcome, is 
{till forced to ſubmit to the evil that kills me, and 


were I to be ſor ever wretched, I cannot renounce 


my deſires, or bear the melancholy idea of ſeeing 
you poſſeſſed by another; and the Father of all, 
who diſcovers your charms to me, before he lends 
his light to that marriage, muſt lend it to me by 
death. I know I betray a charming princeſs, but 
aſter all, madam, is my heart guilty? Does the 
powerful aſcendant of your beauty leave the mind 
any liberty? Alas! I am much more to be piti- 
ed than ihe; ſhe, by loſng me, loſes only a faith- 


No expectation ever flattered my 
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Teſs man; and ſuch a ſorrow is eaſy to be comfort- 


ed; but I have that unparalleled misfortune to a- 


bandon an amiable perſon, and of enduring alſo all 


the torments of a rejected love. 

Elvira. You have no torments but what you your- 
ſelf run into, for our heart is always in our own 
power; it may indeed ſometimes ſhew a little weak- 


neſs, but, in ſhort, of all « our paſſions reaſon is the 
chief. 


SCENE II. 
D. GARCIA, ELVI RAA, D. ALPHONS 0. 
f | D. A R C IA. 
Y.coming is not, madam, I obſerve, very 


ſeaſonable, as it diſturbs your converſation, 
I muſt needs ſay I did not expect to meet with 


ſuch good company here. 


Elvira. 'This fight indeed ſurprized me extreme- 
ly, and I no more expected it than you did. 

D. Garcia. Yes, madam, ſince you ſay ſo, I do 
not believe you were forewarned of this viſit; but 
you, Sir, ought at leaſt to have done us the honour 


to have adviſed us of this happineſs, that we might 


have been prepared without ſurprize, to have per- 
formed thoſe konours which are due to you. 

D. Alphonſo. My lord, you are ſo taken up 
with heroic cares, that I had been much to blame 
to have interrupted you; the ſublime thoughts of 
victorious princes cannot eaſily ſtoopto compliments. 

D. Garcia, But victoricus princes, whoſe he- 
roic cares are ſo commended, inſtead of loving 


| ſecrecy, chooſe to have witneſſes of what they 


do; their ſouls bred up to glory from their in- 
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wrong, and his viſit is ſuch, that you 
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fancy, makes them, in their undertakings, go 
bare-faced, and being always ſupported by high ſen- 
timents, never deſcend to mean diſguiſes. Do 
you not, theretore, injure your herotc virtues in 


_ paſſing ſo ſecretly through theſe places; are you 


not afraid of people's looking upon this aCtion as 


below your character? 
D. Alphonſo. Whether any body will condemn 
my conduct in this ſecret viſit, I know not, but I 


can faithfully ſay I never courted obſcurity in ſuch 
undertakings as required the light. And were I 
to undertake an enterprize upon you, you ſhould 


have no reaſon to think I furprized you, for I would 


take care to tell you of it beforehand. In the mean 
time let us continue upon the ordinary terms, and 
poſtpone our debates to other affairs, Let us ſup- 


_ preſs the boiling of our too warm blood, and not 


forget before whom we are both ipeaking. 
Elvira to D. Garcia.] My lord, you are in the 


D. Garcia. Ah! madam, it is too much to eſ- 
pouſe his quarrel, you ought to diſſemble a little 
better, when you pretend that you were ignorant 
of his coming. Your warmth and quickneſs to de- 
fend it is Hut an ill proot of its having ſurprized you. 

Elvira. So little am I concerned at your ſuſpi- 


cions, that 1 wil not fo much as condeſcend to 


deny 1t. | 
D. Gercia. Go on with your keroic pride, and 


without heſitating, let your whole heart explain it- 


ſelf. Do not deny any thing, ſince you have con- 


feſſed it; it is giving too much credit to diſhmu- 
lation. Be brief, lay aſide ſcruples; fay that you 


ate ſenſibly touched ge his paſſion, that his pre- 


fence has ſomething | in it ſo pleaſing, that 
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tisfied? have I ſufficiently explained myſelf? Con- 
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Elvira. And if I have a mind to love him, can 
you hinder me? can you pretend to any command 
over my heart? and am I to regulate my deſires 
by your direction? know that too much pride has 
deceived you if you think you have the leaſt pow- 
er over me, and that my ſentiments ariſe from too 
great a ſoul to ſubmit to fiction: I will not tell you 
whether the count is beloved, but know that he is 
very much eſteemed, that his high virtue deſerves 
a princeſs' love better than you; that his ardcur 
and aſſiduity make all the impreſſion cn me a foul 
is capable of, and that if the over ruling power of 
fate puts it out of my power to reward him with 
my perfon, it is at leaſt in my power to promiſe 
him that I will never become the trcaſure of your 
fames. And without amuſing you any longer 
with vain hcpes, this is what I engage mylelf to, 
and I will keep my word. I have diſcloſed my 
thoughts to you, -fince you will have it ſo, and diſ- 
covered to you my real ſentiments. Are ycu fa- 


ſider whether there remains any thing elſe for me 
to do in order to clear up your ſuſpicions, In the 
intcrim, Don Silvio, if you perfiſt in your reſoluti- 
ons to pleaſe me, I freely tell you that I have oc- 
caſion for your aid; and Cefire your utmoſt effcrts 
to puniſh our tyrants. Value not the tranſports of 
a capricious man, be deaf to his fury, and con- 
ſider who it is makes this requeſt of you. 
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Vor. H. D 


PD. o N GARCIA 
N. 
D. GARCIA, D. ALP HON SO. 


D. GARCIA. 
IT H you every thing flonriſhes, your 
ſoul proudly triumphs over my confu- 
ſion. It is a pleaſant thing to you to hear the no- 
ble confeſſion of that victory which you obtain o- 
ver a rival, but it muſt be an inexpreſſible addition 


to your happineſs to have that rival a witneſs to it, 


and my ſtifled pretenſions are illuſtrious trophies in 
your triumphant eyes. Enjoy this delight, taſte 


it with deep draughts, but know that you have not 


yet gained your point: I have too much reaſon to 


be enraged, and numberleſs events may yet hap- 
pen. Deſpair, when it breaks looſe, goes a great 


way, and in him that is abuſed nothing is unpar- 


donable. If the ungrateful woman, in flattery to 


you, has juſt now engaged never to be mine, my 


indignation will furnith me with means to prevent 


ker ever being yours. 
D. Alphonſo. This obſtruction does not in the 
leaſt diſturb me. We ſhall ſoon fee who is like 


to be the happy man; each by his valour will be 
able to defend the glory of his flames, or revenge 


their misfortune. But as between rivals, the moſt 
ſecate foul is eaſily tranſported beyond the limits 
of reaſon, and as I am unwilling that ſuch a con- 
verſation ſhould exaſperate either of us, I defire 
you would ſhew me how I may retreat out of this 


palace. 


D. Garcia. No, no; do not fear that you will 
be forced to violate the order that was Juft now 
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preſcribed you. Whatever juſt fury oppreſſes me 
and flatters you, I know when it ſhould break out 
this place is open for you; go then and exult in 
the advantages you have obtained. But take this 
along with you, my head alone can * your con- 
queſt into your hands. 

D. Alphonſo. When Aue arrive at that pitch, 


our difference will preſently be decided by for- 
2une. 


wu ge ON Dna Ora Nax 
ATE IT. 8 CENE-1. 


KLVIiRd; DB. ELVFAREZT. 


Ek LVIRA. 5 
LL you ſay is to no purpoſe, Don Alvarez, 
I will never forget this offence, therefore 
you may return; the wound is incurable, and all 
endeavours to heal it make it but feſter the more. 
Does he think I will yield to ſome falſe reſpects? 
No, he has carried things too far, and his vain re- 
pentance, which brought you hither, ſollicits a Pare 
don it {hall never aa 
D. Alvarez. Madam, you would be very much 


affected were you to ſec how he is grieved; never 


was any offence expiated with deeper remorſe. It 
is well known, the prince is of an age that forces 
him to follow the firſt movements of his ſoul, and 
in ſuch boiling blood as his, paſſion leaves no room 
for reſlection. D. Lopez, prejudiced by a falſe 
report, was the occaſion of his maſter's error: there 
was a very confuſed rumour concerning the count's 
ſecret arrival, and that you connived at it. The 

D 2 
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prince believed this report, and his love being ſe- 
duced by this falſe alarm, has made this mighty 
noiſe. But being now recovered from his miſtake, 
he is perfectly ſenſible of your innocence, and his 
turning away D. Lopez is a plain evidence of that 
quick ſenſe he has of his oſſending you. 

Elvira. Alas! he too eaſily believes me too in- 
nocent; he has not an entire aſſurance of it yet. 
Bid him weigh all things well, and not be too haſ- 
ty, for fear of being deceived, 

D. Alvarez. Madam, he knows too | — 

Elvira. Good D. Alvarez, let us finiſh this 
diſcourſe; I am weary of it; it revives in me an 
unſeaſonable gloomineſs, and diſturbs other more 


important affairs. Yes, the ſurprize of a great 


misfortune oppreſſes me, and the report of Agne- 
ſa's death has fo ſtrong a right in my ſorrow, as 
abſolutely excludes all other concerns. 

D. Alvarez. This may be falſe news, madam ; 
bur my return carries a diſmal piece of news to the 
prince. 

Elvira. The utmoſt torment he can ſuffer is 
ſhort of what he deſerves. | 


SCENE HI. 
n ELIT. 


ELIZA. 

WAITED his departure, madam, to tell vou 
ſomething that will revive you again, ſince 
you will this moment be perfectly informed where 
Agneſa is. For this purpoſe a certain perſon un- 
ebe has ſent one of his ſervants to deſire au- 
dience of you. 5 | 
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Elvica. Defire him to come immediately, Eli- 


2a; it is proper I ſhould fee him. 


E iza. But he begs that nobody may ſee him 
but yourſelf. | 

Elvira. Well, we ſhali be alone. I will gire 
orders about that, while you introduce him. How 
great is my devre to knw what news he brings! 


Whether, O heavens! do you ſend me joy or grief? 


SCENE. II. 
D. PEDRO, K L111 1. 


E L I z A. 


FHERT — 
D. Ped. o. Here am I, madam, if you 


mean me.. 


Eliza. Where was your maſter when: 
D. Pedro. He is hard by; {hall I tell him to 
eome ? ; 
Eliza. Yes; tell him that he is impatiently ex- 
pected, and ſhall not be ſeen by any body. [alone. J 


There is fome myſtery in theſe precautions that L 


eannot penetrate. But here he comes. 
S e EN IV. 
AGNESA in a man's habit, R LI 2 4. 


E LIZ A. 


E have prepared, my lord But what do 1 
ſee? Ah! madam, do really behold— 


Agneſa. Do not diſcover me, Eliza, but let my 
fad deſtiny take vent under the fiction of having 
been my own murderer. This feigned death is 
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what has delivered me from all my tyrants; for 
under that name I may comprehend my relations. 
I have thereby avoided the hateful match, which 
rather than have conſented to, I would have fuf- 
fered a real death. Under this diſguiſe, and the 
report of my death, I ſhall keep my fate a ſecret, 


and fecure myſelf from that unjuſt perſecution. 


which may follow me even to this place. 

Eliza. Myaſtoniſhment might have betrayed you 
in public; but go into the cloſet there, and dry up 
the tears of the princeſs. You will find her there 
alone: ſhe has been very cautious in putting away 
all witneſſes. 


D. ALVAREZ ELIZA. 
ELIZA. 


8 not this Don Alvarez I behold ? 
D. Alvarez. The prince ſends me to you, to 


beg that you would make uſe of your utmoſt en- 


deavours to procure him a moment's converſation 
with Elvira. He cannot live unleſs you favour 
him—but here he comes. 


SCENE VL 


DB. GARCIA; D. AL VAREZT, ELITES. - 


1D, CARTS" 
LAS! Eliza, pity my misfortunes, which 
weigh me down to the earth. 
Eliza. I ſhould regard your torments, my lord, 


with other eyes than the princeſs does; but hea- 
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ven has ſo ordained it, that every:one's opinion of 
things is quite different. And ſince ſhe blames 
you, and fancies your jealouſy to be a deformed 
monſter, I would be complaifant, and endeavour 
to conceal from her eyes what might be diſagree- 
able ro them. A lover undoubtedly follows an 


uſeful method when he endeavours to accommo- 


date his humour to ours; an hundred devoirs do 
leſs good than this one thing, for nothing is ſo 
much eſteemed by us as what reſembles ourſelves. 

D. Garcia. I know it, but, alas! the inhuman 
deſtinies oppoſe themſelves to ſuch well adviſed de- 
figns, and notwithſtanding all my endeavours, are 
continually laying ſnares for me, which I cannot 
avoid. Not but that the ungrateful woman did, 
in the preſence of my rival, make a too fatal con - 
ſeſſion againſt my intereſt, and teſtified for him ſo 
much tenderneſs, that it was impoſſible for me ever 
to forget it; but in ſhort, having too haſtily believ- 
ed that ſhe had introduced him into the place, I: 
ſhould be very much diſſatisfied: to leave upon her 
mind any juſt cauſe of which ſhe might complain 
againſt me. Yes, if I am abandoned, it ſhall be 
only owing to the infidelity of herſelf; for I re- 
ſolved, by excuſing myſelf, and begging her par- 
don, not to leave her ingratitude the leaſt pretence. 

Eliza. Give a little time to her reſentment be- 
fore you ſee her, my lord. 

D. Gracia. Ah! if thou loveſt me let me ſee 
her; it is a liberty that muſt be granted me: I 
cannot ſtir till her cruel diſdain at lealt—— 

Eliza. Pray, my lord, defer it a little. 

D. Garcia. Do not trifle with me any longer. 

Eliza aſide.] I find the princeſs herſelf muſt ſend 
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| him away. [To Don Garcia.] Stay here, mY 
1 lord, I will go and ſpeak to her. 
| D. Garcia. 'Tell herthat I kept theperſon whoſe 
information was the occaſion of the offence no long- 
er in my ſervice, but immediately turned him a- 
way, and that Don Lopez ſhall never 
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SCENE VI. 


b. GARCIA, D. ALVARE Zz. 


| 
5 D. GARCIA 4 looking i in at the door which Eliza 
q left open. 


OOD heaven! what is this I ſee? may I 
believe my own eyes? Alas! they are but 
too faithful witneſſes. Now my miſery is compleat. 
This fatal blow fully makes my deſtruction appear, 
and when I found myſelf diſturbed with ſuſpicions, 
it was heaven that with mute threats foretold this 
horrible diſgrace. 
D. Alvarez. My lord, what have you ſeen that 
diſturbs you ſo much? 

D. Garcia. I have INE what 7 can hardly be- | 
lieve; I would be leſs ſurprized at the overthrow | 
of all nature than at this accident. It is done 
Fate I cannot ſpeak J 

D. Alvarez. My lord, e to compoſe | 
yourlſcif, 

D. Garcia. I have ſeen. Vengeance, O heaven! 


D. Alvarez. What ſudden alarm — | 

D. Garcia. It will kill me, D. Alvarez, the thing f 
is certain. [ dar 

D. Alvarez. But, my lord, what can— 1 = 


D. Garcia. Alas! all is over, I am betrayed; I 


ſe 
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am murdered: a man can I ſpeak it without dy- 
ing? a man in the arms of my treacherous Elvira. 

D. Alvarez. The . my lord, is ſo vir- 
tuous that 

D. Gracia. Oppoſe me not, Don Alvarez, at- 
ter what I have ſeen. It is too much to defend 
her after I have beheld fo black an action. 

D. Alvarez. Our painors, my lord, frequent- 


iy make us miſtake a deceiving object for a true 


one, and ſo think that a virtuous foul can_ 

D. Garcia. Prithee leave me, Don Alvarez, a 
counſellor is offenſive upon this occaſion; nothing 
{hall adviſe me but my paſſion. 

D. Alvarez. There is no arguing with him in 
this condition. [Aſide. J | 

D. Garcia. O cruel wound! but I will ſee who 
it is, and puniſh with my hand But ſee, ſhe is 
coming, cannot thou contain thyſelf, my rage? 


SCENE VIE. 


KELVIR A; D. ANI, b. ALVAREZ. 


ELVIRA. 


-ELL, what would you have? and what 
hopes can your boldneſs flatter itſelf with 


after ſuch proceedings? Can you have the aſſurance 
to appear again before me? and what can you ſay 
that will become me to hear? 

D. Garcia. I ſay, that all the wickednets of the 
damned is not ſo bad as your diſloyalty; that deſ- 


tiny, the devils, nor heaven in it's wrath never pro- 


duced any thing ſo wicked as you are. 
Elvira, What is the meaning of this? Jexpect- 
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ed an excuſe for an affront, but I find I am de- 
ceived, 

D. Garcia. Yes, you are deceived. You did 
not think that by the accident of the door being o- 
pen I faw the traitor in your arms, and beheld your 
thame and my own ruin, Is it the happy lover 
returned? or ſome other rival whom I know no- 
thing of? Strengthen me, O heaven, to bear the 
racking torture! Now bluſh, for you have reaſon; 
the mak of your treachery is now laid aſide. This 
1s what the diſturbances of my ſoul ſo frequently 
1-timated; it was not without any juſt reaſon that 
my flame was alarmed; my well-grounded ſuſpi- 
cions were ſceking what now my eyes have met 
with, But think not that I will bear this affront 
unrevenged. I know that we have no power o- 
ver our defires, and that Jove will every where grow 
withcut dependance; that there is no forcibly en- 
tering into an heart, and that every foul is free to 
name it's conqueror; and therefore I ſhould have 
no reaſon to complain of you, if you had honeſtly 
expraſſed yourſelf to me at firſt, and my heart would 
have laid all the blame upon fate alone; but to ſee 


my ſame approved by a falſe and hypocritical con- * 
feſſion, is ſuch a piece of treachery, ſuch a baſe ac- e 
tion, that it can never be ſufficiently puniſhed. he 
No, no, after ſuch an inſult, hope for nothing; I * 
am nct myſelf, I am all rage; being betrayed on Pe 
every ſide, my love muſt revenge itſeif to the pur- to 
poſe; 1 muſt, 1 muſt ſacrifice every thing to my or 
rage, and put a period to my days and deſpair at | a 


. once. | 
Elvira. Since I have been ſo patient to all you f ly 
have ſaid, I hope I may now take the liberty to ſpeak, 1 
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D. Garcia. And pray by what florid diſcourſe, 


what artful ſpeech— 


Elvira. If you have any thing farther to ſay to 
me, you may add it, I am ready to hear it; if not, 
I hope you will pay a little attention to me. 

D. Garcia. Well, then, I attend: ye heavens, 
what patience 1s mine! | 

Elvira. I b:idle my wrath, and will, without the 
leaſt anger, anſwer your mad difcourſe. 

D. Garcia. You will perhaps 

Elvira. I have liſtened to you as long as you 
pleaſed; pray do the fame to me. I am aſtoniſh- 
ed at my deſtiny, and I believe there never was a- 
ny thing upon earth ſo prodigious as it is; nothing 
more inconceivable for it's novelty, and nothing 


leſs ſupportable with reſpect to reaſon. I have a 


lover who makes it his whole ſtudy to perſecute me, 


who amidſt all the amorous expreſſions of his. 


mouth, has no eſteem for me in his heart; nothing 
that can do juſtice to the blood I ſprung from, no- 


thing that can defend the innocence of my actions 


againſt the leaſt ſhadow of a falſe appearance. 
Yes, I ſee [Don Garcia ſeems deũrous of ſpeak- 
ing.] Do not interrupt me—1 tee, I fay, my un- 
happineſs carried to that pitch, that one who ſays 
he loves me, and would make me believe that he 
would defend my reputation againit the whole ſuſ- 
pecting univerſe, is he that is the greateſt enemy 
to it. He ſuſpects me on every occaſion; he not 
only does ſo, but, what wounds love, he makes a 


noiſe of it. Inſtead of acting like a lover, who 


had rather die than ofend what he loves, who calm- 
ly bemoans himſelf, and ſeeks with reſpec to have 


his doubts ſatisfied; he proceeds to extremities, 


and 15 all rage, invectives, threats. But I will now 
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ſhut my eyes to every thing that may render him | de 


deſpicable to me, and by an act of mere goodneſs, fr 

will make this freſh affront an occaſion of his fu- p1 

ture quiet. Your great rage proceeds from what of 

you faw by mere chance; I ſhould be in the wrong ve 

to contradict your ſight, and I own you might have a | 

ſome reaſon to be uneaſy at it. ch 

| 4 D. Garcia. Is it not therefore—— 8 
13 Elvira. Stop a little, and you will know what I 

i am reſolved to do. It is neceſſary that the fate; ve 

15 of both of us ſhould be accompliſhed: you are now th 

it upon the brink of a mighty precipice, and you will ho 

. either miſcarry or eſcape, according to the courſe th 

you ſhall now take. If, prince, regardleſs of what We 

you have ſeen, you act towards me as you ought; m. 

and require no other proof but me, to condemn the ſtr 

error of your uneaſineſs; if by a ready compliance ga 

ef your ſentiments, you are willing to believe me no 

innocent upon my word alone, and laying afide all do 

your ſuſpicions, blindly believe what I tell you; me 

this ſubmiſſion, this mark of eſteem ſhall cancel, me 

in my breaſt, all your paſt miſbehaviour; I inſtant- ö wa 

ly recede from that indignation which I have juſt- Wo... 

ly declared againſt you: and I can hereafter chuſe ; pri 

my own lot, without prejudicing what I owe to my an 

birth; my hunour, being content with this ready | ful 

obedience, promiſes to your love both my heart dit 

and my hand; but remember what I am going to 000 

tell you; if this offer I now make you has ſo lit. yes 

tle prevalence with you, as not to obtain an entire yo 

| facrifice of your jealous ſuſpicions; if what fecu= PF han 

rity my heart and birth can afford is not ſufficient; 

and if the powerſul umbrages of your ſpirit force off 


me to convince your ſenſes, and to produce an e- 1 | 
vident proof of my offended virtue, I am ready to cor 
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do it, and will fatisfy you; but you muſt depart 
from me that moment, and never more have an 
pretentions to me; and I take the Almighty Judge 
of heaven and earth to witnefs, that, whate- 
ver we are deſtined to, I will ſooner chuſe to put 
a period to my days than to be yours. Make your 
choice of theſe two propotals; ſatisfy yourſelf, and 
I ſhall be ſatisſied. | 

D. Garcia. Good gods! was ever any thing in- 
vented with more artifice and diſloyalty? Has all 
that the malice of hell ever {tudied any thing fo 
horrid as this perfidy? Could a more cruel me- 
thod be found out to perplex a lover? Ah! how 
well you know to employ my own weakneſs againſt 
me! and to manage for yourſelf the ſurpriſing 
ſtrength of that fatal iov e which your traiterous eyes 
gave birth to! Becauſe ſhe is ſurprized, and can- 
not excuſe herſelf, ſhe cunningly offers me a par- 


don. Her diifembled gentleneſs forges an amuſe - 


ment to divert the effect of my wrath; and by 


means of the intricate knot of an election, would 


ward off the blow that threatens a villainous trai- 
tor. Yes, madam, your artifices would gladly de- 
prive meof that inſight which would condemn you ; 
and your ſoul, pretending to be quite innocent, re- 
fuſes to demonſtrate itſelf fully, but upon ſuch con- 
ditions, you think, as I will never accept; but you 
are deceived if you think to ſurprize me. Yes, 
yes, Jam reſolved to ſee what vou have to defend 


_ yourſelf by; and what prodigy can Juſtify what [I 


have ſeen, and condemn my indignation, 
Elvira. Remember that by this choice you cut 
off all pretenſions to the” heart cf Donna Elvira. 
D. Garcia. Be it fo, I agree to it all: in the 
condition I am in I pretend to nothing farther, 
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Elvira. You will repent of the noife you have- 
made. | 
D. Garcia. No, no, theſe are fooliſh ſtorics,. 
and I ought rather to tell you that ſome-body elſe 
may ſoon repent of it. The traitor, whoever he 
be, ſhall find it not caſy to eſcape my rage with his 

life. | 
Elvira. This is too much, it cannot be born, my- 
irritated heart can no longer preſerve it's fooliſh 
good nature. Let us leave the ungrateful villain 
to his caprice; and ſince he will periſh, let him. 
Eliza. [To Don Garcia.] You will force me to 
this diſcovery, hut I will let you fee the affront you 
put upon me. | 


E L VI RA, D. GARCIA, ELIZA. 


TELL the lovely perſon to come forth Go, 
f þ you know my meaning, deſire it as from me. 
D. Garcia. And can J 
Elvira. Patience, you hall be ſatisfied. 
Eliza aſide going out.] Without doubt this is 
ſome new touch of jealouſy. 
Elvira. Take care at leaſt that this noble indig- 
nation of yours perſeveres to the end; and above 
all, think well for the future at what price you would 
needs have your ſuſpicions cleared up. 
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SCENE X. 


1 LVIIA A, D. GAR IIA, ACNESA; ETL 1- 
*&; De LL in 


EL VIRA to D. Garcia, ſhewing bim Agneſa. 
F HERE, thanks to heaven, is what occaſion- 
ed your obliging ſuſpicions: behold that 
face, and ſee if you do not obſerve the features of 
Donna Agneſa. 
D. Garcia. O heavens! | 
Elvira. If the rage which diſturbs your ſoul does 
at the ſame time hinder your fight; you have other 
eyes to conſult which will leave you no room to 
doubt. Her death was a neceſſary piece of craf- 
tineſs invented to avoid the authority of one who 


perſecuted her, and under this diſguiſe ſhe con- 


cealed herſelf, the better to enjoy the fruit of 
her feigned death. [To Agneſa.] Tou will for- 
give me, madam, if I have been forced to betray 


your ſecrets, and act contrary to your expectation. 


His temerity is ſo very great that he deprives my 


actions of all manner of liberty, and my honour, 


urged by his ſuſpicions, 1s conſtantly reduced to a 


__ neceſſity of defending itſelf. Our embracing each 


ether, which this jealous man accidentally ſaw, has 
made him wreak his indignation on me. This 
was the reaſon of his rage and my diſgrace. [To 
D. Garcia.] Now, like an abſolute tyrant, enjoy 
the diſcovery you would needs make. But know 
that 1 will never blot from my memory the baſe 
inſult you have been guilty of. nud if ever I for- 
get my oaths, may heaven pour it's ſevereſt chaſ- 
tiſements upon my head; may a thunderbolt re- 
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duce me to aſhes when I reſolve to admit your 
love. Come, madam, let us depart, and avoid 
this furious monſter; let us fly from his infecti- 
ous looks and the effects of his rage, and think of 
nothing elſe but how tofrce ouric! ves froin hi hands. 

Agncſa to D. Garcia. Eren virtue itſelf, my 


lord, has been wronged by the unjuſt violence of 


your ſuſpicions. 
SE ENI I. 
D. GARCIA, B. ALVARE Z. 


D. GARCIA: 


HAT a cruel gleam of light diſſipates 
my miſtake, and attheiametime involves 


my ſenſes in ſo profound an horror, that I can per- 
ceive nothing but the diſmal object of a remorſe 
that kills me! Ah! Don Alvarez, I fee you were 


in the right; but hell has breathed it's curſed ve- 


nom into my ſoul, and by a fatal ſtroke of extreme 
rigour, my greateſt enemy is within myſelf. To 
what end is it to love with the molt ardent paſſion 
that ever a conſumed ſoul diſcovered, if by reaſon 
of it's tranſports, with which J am ſo much tor- 


mented, that love continually renders itſeif hate- 
worthy? I muft, I muit revenge with my juſt 


death, the cffence I have committed againſt her 
heavenly charms: what counſel can I follow! A- 
las! I have Joſt the object tor which alone life was 


deficablez If I were able to renounce the hope of 
enjoying her, I can much more renounce Ine itſelf. 


D. Alvarez. My Iord——— 


D. Garcia. No, Don Alvarez, wy deeth is 
ncceiry; no endiatours {hail turn me from it; 


put! 
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but at the {ame time I muit do ſome ſignal ſervice 


to Elvira. For this end, I will ſeek ſome glorious 
means of ending my days, fo that when I expire 
for her ſhe may pity me, and ſay that my too great 
love was the occaſion of my olkending her. My 


hand muſt by a bold attempt give the death due 


to Moorgat, and boldly prevent the blow that Caſ- 
tile threatens him with: thus, in my death I ſhall 
have the happineſs of ſnatching ſo great aglory from 
my k rival's hopes. 

D. Alvarez. A piece of ſuch valuable ſervice, 
my lord, may well make your offence be forgot, 
but to hazard 

D. Garcia. Let me go then, that I may vicke 
my deſpair ſubſervient to this glorious attempt, by 
the performance of a juſt duty. 


09 00.-=00- 0-09.90 
ACT ] Nein 1. 


p. ALVAREZ, ELIZA. 


D. ALVARE Z. 
Y maſter Don Garcia has formed a deſign, 
the like of which was never heard of; deſpair 
put him upon a new reſolution, which was to go and 
ſacrifice Moorgat, aſſuring himſelf ſucceſs, and hop- 


ing in his death to find a pardon, and prevent the mor- 
tification of beholding his rival a ſnarer of that glory. 


As he was going out of theſe gates, unhappy ti- 
dings came to him, that that rival had already ob- 
tained the honour he was going to ſnatch from him, 
and had facrificed the traitor. In reward for which 
ſervice it is publicly ſaid that Don Alphonſo in- 
tends to give him his ſiſter in marriage; which is 
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not incredible, ſince it was he that + AA him a 
way to the throne. 

Eliza. Yes, Elvica has heard this news, and has 
alſo had it confirmed by Don Louis, who writes her 
word, that Leon is now waiting for the happy re- 
turn of her and Den Alphonſo, and that the 1s there 
to receive a fortunate turn, an huſband from the 
hands of her brother. It is plain enough from 
theſe words: of his letter thai Don Silvio is the huſ- 
band ſhe is to have. 

D. Alvarez. This blow to the prince's heart— 


Eliza. Will without doubt ſtrike deep: I can- 


not help pitying his diſtreſs, and yet, if I have 


any judgment, he has ſtill a very good intereſt in 


| ker he has injured. I cannot find, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſucceſs which is boaſted of, that the prin- 


ceſs ſhewed very great ſatisfaction at the news of 


| her brother's coming, or with the letter; but 
8 C EN. E n. 
ELVIRA, AGNESA, ELIZA, D. ALVAREZ. 
ELVIRA. 
ON Alvarez, tell the prince to come hither. 


Allow me, madam, to ſpeak to him in your 
preſence concerning this accident which ſurprizes 


my ſoul; and do not accuſe me of too haſty a 


change, if I lay aſide my reſentment againſt him. 
His unforeſeen misfortune has extinguiſhed it. He 
is miſerable enough, without the addition of my 
- hatred. Heaven, who thus rigorouſly treats him, 
has but too well executed the oaths I have made. 
I was obliged by the ſentence of offended honour, 


never to be his; but fince I ſee fate is too ſevere 
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to his love, the ill ſucceſs of what he does in 
my favour cancels the offence, and reſtores him my 
compaſhon. Yes, ſuch rough blows have ſeverely 
revenged me, diſarmed my indignation, and now, 

by a compaſſionate care, I am ſecking to comfort 
the misfortunes of a wretched lover; and I believe 
his flame has well deſerved that compaſiion Iwould 


ſhew. 
Agneſa. Madam, they would be in the wrong 


who ſhould blame the tender ſentiments you are 
inſpired with, what he has done for you he comes, 
and how much he is aſtoniſhed with this amazing 


ſtroke plainly appears by the paleneſs of his face. 
SCENE III. 
D. GARCIA, ELVIRA, AGNESA, ELIZA. 


D. GARCIA. 
OW muſt I appear before you, made, 
whom I have— 

Elvira. No more of that, Don Garcia; your 
deſtiny has made a change in my heart; and con- 
ſidering the diſmal condition its rigour has thrown 
you in, my wrath is appeaſed, and your peace is 
made. Yes, though you have deſerved what hea- 
ven has afflicted you with, though your jealous ſu- 


ſpicions have ſullied my fame with moſt incredible 
indignities, yet I cannot but own that I pity your 


misfortune to that degree as to be ſomewhat diſ- 


pleaſed with our ſucceſs. I deſpiſe the favours of 


that ſervice, when my heart muſt be facrificed to 


reward it, and I could wiſh it were in my power 


to redeem the moments when deſtiny made me 


_ curſe you ſo. much. But in ſhort, you know that 


* — —_ i. th. 
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it is the fate of ſuch as we, to be ever chained 
down to the public intereſts, and that heaven has 
ordained that the brother, win is concerned in the 


difpoſal of my hand, is alſo my ſovereign. Yield 


as J do, prince, to this violence, to which thote of 


ray birth are ſubject; and if the uncaſineſſes of 


your love be great, let it comfort itſelf with the 


ſhare that I Lave therein, and not make uſe of the 
power which your valour gives you in this place 
againſt this ſurprizing ſtroke; it would uncdoubt- 
edly be an act unworthy of you to ſtruggle againſt 
fate; and when it is to no purpoſe to oppoſe one's 
ſelf to its rage, a ready ſubmiſton ſhews a great- 
neſs of ſoul. Therefore make no reſiſtance, but 
ſet wide the gates of Aſtorga to my brother, who 
1s coming; let me render him thoſe rights which 
he has a pretence to ſrom me, and which I am re- 
ſolved not to fail in; and perhaps that fatal ho- 
mage which, contrary to my inclination, I offer 
him, may not go fo far as you think. 

D. Garcia. You are tco good, madam, in endea- 
vouring to {wecten the bitter draught that is pre- 
pared for me; you may, without any ſuch reluc- 


| tance, ſuffer the cruel thunder of your whole duty 
to fall on me. I have nothing to ſay, in the con- 


dition 1 am in, to you. The molt ſevere puniſh- 
ments which have been invented are not too ſevere 
for me; and I know that I ſhould be. in the wrong 
to murmur at any thing that may befal me. Alas! 
in what manner could I authorize the boldneſs 
of the leaſt complaint againſt you? my love has 
numberleſs times. been guilty of outrages, and ren- 


dered itſelf hateful to you, and when, by a juſt ſa- 


crifice, my arm was preparing to do ſome ſervice 
to your family, my ſtars abandoned me, and made 
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xe taſte the bitter grief of being prevented by my 
rival's arm. After this, madam, I can pretend to 
nothing, I deſerve the blow which I cxpect, and I 
fee it coming, without daring to tempt the favour- 
able aid of your heart againſt it. What remains 
for me in this my utmoſt infelicity, 1s to ſeek a re- 
medy in myſelf; and by a death propitious to my 
wiſhes deliver my troubled heart from all its woes. 


Yes, Don Alphonſo will ſoon be in this place, and 


my rival already begins to appear. He ſeems to 
have flown hither from Leon, to receive the re- 
compence of a ſacrificed tyrant. Fear not that a- 
ny reſiſtance ſhall thew the power I have here; 
there is no human force which I would not defy 
for your ſafety, if you gave me your conſent to do 
it; but I dare not preſume to expect that glorious 
conſent, I who needs muſt appear ſo deſpicable to 
you, and I would not, by vain efforts, throw the 
leaft obſtacle in the way of your juſt deſigns. No, 
madam, I do not in the leaſt conſtrain your ſenti- 
ments; I will leave you in full liberty, I will. o- 
pen the gates of Alves to that victorious happy 


prince, and patiently undergo the laſt _cruclty of 
my fate. 
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E L VI RA. 
TMACINE not, ma lam, that the deſpair which 
J” his deſtiny expoſes him to is the occaſion of 
my uneaitinets, You will be juſt to me, if you 
belicve that your intereſt has no ſmall ſhare in the 
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grief with which my heart is diſturbed. Lam no 


leſs ſenſible of friendſhip than of love, and if I 
complain of any dire diſgrace, it is that the dread- 
ful wrath of heaven has from me borrowed thoſe 


ſhafts it lances againſt you, and has rendered my 


eyes guilty of a flame which gives unworthy treat- 
ment to the goodneſs of your heart. 

Agneſa. This, madam, is an accident which 
your eyes ought not to be angry with heaven for. 
If my weak attractions have expoſed me to the ill 
fortune of having to do with an inconſtant, heaven 
could not better alleviate that misfortune, than by 
making uſe of you to deprive me of that heart; I 
ought not at all to be aſhamed of an inconſtancy 
which demonſtrates the difference between your 
attractions and mine. If I figh for this change, gt 
is becauſe I forcſee it fatal to your wiſhes, and in 
this grief which my friendſhip excites in me, I 


blame my want of merit in your behalf, not being 
able to retain an heart, the 1 mage whereof ſo much 


diſturbs your defires. 

Elvira. Rather accuſc yourſelf of that unjuſt ſi- 
tence which has concealed the underſtanding there 
was between you two; this ſecret, had it been ſoon- 


er known, might, perhaps, have ſpared both of us | 


theſe uneaſy troubles, and my juſt coldneſs toward 
him might, in their birth, have ſtifled the deſires 
of a rover, and ſent back— 
Agncſa. Madam, he is coming. 
Elvira. You may remain here, without looking 


at him. Do not go away, madam, but ſlay, and 


be a witneſs to what I ſhall ſay to him. 
A gnefa. I conſent, madam, yetT very well know, 


that were another in my place they would avoid 


ſuch 2a converſation. 
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Elvira. You will not have the leaſt reaſon to be 


forry at it, madam, if the gods ſecond my withes, 


J aſſuce you. 
SCENE V. 
4 L PH ON S o, ELVIR4A, A GN ES 4. 


ELVIRA. 

Beg, my lord, that you would attend to what I 

am going to ſay, before you ſpeak. Fame has 
already brought to our ears the news of your vic- 
torious atchievements, and I admire, as all do, at 
the ſpeedy. and happy turn which they have given 
to our deſtiny. I know very well that a ſervice 
of ſo much importance can never receive a reward 
adequate to its deſerts, and that every thing is due 
to you for the immortal exploits which replaces my 
brother on the throne of his anceſtors. But tho? 
he offers you the homages of his heart, make a ge- 
nerous uſe of your advantages; and ſuffer not, my 
lord, this glorious blow to bring me under an im- 


perious yoke. Do not allow your love, which 


knows what intereſt I eſpouſe, obſtinately to tri- 
umph over a juſt refuſal. Do not permit my bro- 
ther to begin kis reign by an act of tyranny over 


his ſiſter: Leon has abundance of rewards, which 


may do more hondur to your high valour; an heart 
forcibly given you, would be too mean a preſent 
for your virtues, Can a man ever be ſatisfied in 

himſelf when, by conſtraint, he obtains what he 
loves? It is a woful advantage, and a generous lo- 
ver diſdaius to be happy upon ſuch conditions. He 


will net owe any thing to that violence which the 


right cf buth exerciſes over our hearts, and is al- 
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ways too zealous for the object he loves, ever to 


ſuffer it to be ſacrificed to it as a victim. Not that 


this heart of mine intends to reſerve that for ano- 
ther's merit, which it refuſes to yours. No, my 
lord, I will promiſe you no perſon ſhall ever have 
power over me, a ſacred retrcat thall to every other 
purſuit 

D. Alphonſo. Madam, I have been very atten- 
tive to all that you have ſaid, and would, by two 
words, have prevented it all, if your falſe alarm had 
prevailed leſs over you. I know that a common 


report which is generally believed, aſeribes to me 


the glory of having flain the tyrant, but in ſhort, 


the people alone, as we are informed, being ſtirred 


up by Don Louis to do their duty, bore away the 


honour of that heroic act, which I was reported to 


be the author of. 'The cauſe of which was this: Don 
Louis, the better to carry on his noble deſigns, had 


cauſed it to be reported, that I and my men had 


ſeized the city, and by this news he puſhed on the 
people to cut off the uſurper as ſoon as poſſible. 
He knew how to conduct the whole by his pru- 


dence and zeal, and has juit now ſent one of his 
iervants to inform me of the whole affair. But at 


the fame time reveals me a ſecret, at which I dare 
lay you will be as much ſurprized as I was. You 
expect a brother, and Leon its true maſter, and 
now heaven preſents him to your eyes. Yes, I am 
Don Alphonſo, and being preſerved and bred up 
under the name of the Prince of Caſtile, a man il- 
luſtcious effect of that ſincere friendſhip, which was 
between Don Louis and the king my father. Don 


Louis has all the proots of this ſecret, and will dif- 


play the truth of it to every body; and now my 
thougzuts are taken up with other cares; not that 
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they are eroſſed with reſpect to your love, that my 


paſhon quarrels with ſuch a diſcovery, and that the 


brother, in my heart, is troubleſome to the lover. 
My flame has received, without the leaſt murmur, 
from this ſecret, the change which nature pre- 
ſcribes to it, and the blood which conjoins us has 
ſo entirely detached me from the affection for you 
with which my heart was touched, that it now 
longs for nothing ſo much as the pleaſing tran- 
ſports of its firſt chain, and the means of rendering 
to the amiable Agneſa that which her exceſive 
goodneſs has deſerved. But her uncertain deftiny 
renders mine miſerable, and if all be true that is 
ſaid, in vain does Leon invite me, in vain does a 
throne wait for me; it 1s nct in the power of a 
throne to make me happy; it has no other charms 
to me, than as it would let me taſte the joy of 
placing it on that object that heaven has recalled 
me to, and by that means to repair, as much as 
poſlible, the injury I have done her noble virtues. 
It is from you, macam, I have reaſon to expect to 
be informed what has become of her. Pray in- 
ſtruct me in it, w_ by your diſcourſe either ren- 
der me for ever happy, or miſerable. 

Elvira. Be not ſurprized if I delay anſwering 


you; for this news, my lord, confounds me. 1 


will not take upon me to ſay whether Agneſa be 
deal or alive, but this gentleman here, than whom 
ſhe cannot have a more faithſul friend, will give 
you ſuch information as you may depend upon. 


D. Alphonſo knowing Agneſa.] Ah! me:dam, 


bow happy am U in theſe perplexities to fee the 


gleaming of your heavenly charms! But with 


what eye can you behold an inconſtant, whoſe 
crime 
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98 DON GARCIA 
Agneſa. Ah! ſay not that a heart which I e- 


Neem could be inconſtant. I cannot bear the 


thought, and the excuſe troubles me. Nothing 
could offend me, fince you loved this princeſs, be- 
-cauſe her high merit is a ſuſhcient excuſe for any 
ardour ſhe might cauſe. The love you bore her 
does not make you in any wiſe guilty with reſpect 


to me; but had it been otherwiſe, know that you 


would in vain endeavour to make me forget ſuch 
an affront, and that no force, no repentance ſhould 
be able to cancel it in my heart. : 

Elvira. Ah! dear brother, the joy you give me 
is infinite, I love your choice, and bleſs the acci- 
dent which cauſes you to crown ſo pure a friend- 
ſhip, and of two noble hearts that I dearly love— 


SCENE THE LAST. 


D. GARCIA, ELVIRA, AC NES 4, p. 
ALPHONSO, ELI Zz A. 


D. GARCIA, 
E T me nct behold, madam, your great con- 
tentment, but ſuffer me to die in full per- 
ſuaſion that your duty is what commits ſome vio- 


| Jence upon you. I know you have it in your pow- 


er to diſpoſe of yourſelf, and I do not deſire to op- 


_ poſe your inclinations; I am all obedience. But 
I muſt own your gaiety amazes me, and ſhakes my 


reſolution. It traniports me fo much, that I am 
afraid I ſhall not be able to command. I would 
puniſh myſelf if it would deprive me of that ſub- 
miſhve reſpect, which is owing to you. Yes, your 
commands have made me bear patiently the miſe- 
ry of my love; they are ſo powerful, that I would 
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rather die than diſobey them. Stil! Jam ſhocked 
at your preſent joy, and cannot ſee it without con- 
cern; the moſt prudent people cannot anſwer for 
their conduct on ſuch occaſions. I beg you may 
for a moment ſuppreſs your joy, and ſhew ſome 
compaſſion for my misfortune. I cannot bear to 


ſee the happineſs of a rival. Ithink this the fa.all- 
eſt favour I can aſk, as my diſgrace gives place to 


another lover. I do not deſire it, madam, for a 
long time. My abſence will fatisfy your wiſhes. 
I ſhall go where I ſhall only hear the account of 
your marriage by report, which will induce me to 
haſten the end of an unhappy life. | 

Agneſa. Suffer me, my lord, to blame your 
complaining, as the princeſs has compaſſion for 
your misfortunes. The joy at which you are diſ- 
pleaſed ariſes intirely from the good which is pre- 
pared for you. Your proſperity gives her plea- 
ſure, and ſhe has found in your rival a brother. 
The ſecret is juſt now diſcovered; this is Don Al- 
rhonſo, who has been ſo much talked of. 

D. Alphonſo. Thank heaven, my heart his all 
that it deſires, after a long ſuffering, without a- 
bridging your happineſs, and has the greater plea- 
ſure from being able to aſhſt your love. 

D. Garcia. Your exce{hve goodneſs, ray lord, 
in offering to bear a part in my wiſhes, conſounds 
me: heaven has diverted the ſtrokæ I dreaded, and 
any other perſon would imagine himſelf happy. 


But the lucky diſcovery of this pleaſing ſecret 
makes me blameable towards the adorable object 


of my love; having ſallen again into theſe treach- 


_ erous ſuſpicions, which I have been ſo often warn- 


ed of to no purpoſe, I ſhould deſpair of ever be- 
ing happy. I deſerve her hatred, and do not 
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deferve a pardon; whatever ſucceſs fortune may 
vive me, I deſerve death, and expect it alone. 

Elvira. No, no, prince, my pity is moved by 
10ur forrow and ſubmiſſion. I can perceive your 
tinccre love ſhine through all your actions; I fee 
the weakneſs of my oaths; ſince the influence of 
the heavens is the cauſe of your defects, we ſhould 
indulge them a little, and whether jealous or not, 
my king may give me to you without force. 

D. Garcia. Good heavens, enable me to bear 
the joy this confeſſion gives me. 

LD. Alphonſo. I beg, my lord, that this marriage 
may for ever join our hearts and kingdoms, after 
all our vain debates; but time preſſes, and Leon 
expects us, therefore let us go and chearfully ery 
its zeal, and give the laſt ſtroke to the tyrant's par- 
ty by < our preſence. 
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The 601 fer Hus BANDS, a Comedy of Three 
Act, af; 1 at Paris, at the Theatre of the Pa- 
Ace 1225 4 TH ; 2 4 17 3 1661. 


1 Con = of the SCHooL for Hus BANDS 
is ſo copious, ſo poliſhed, and ſo ſimple, that 
few pieces, eſpecially of three aCts, can be put in. 
competition with it; a ſreſh incident appears in e- 
very ſcene, which ace artfully unfolded, and in- 
ſenſibly lead to one of the molt excellent cataſtro- 
he's that ever appeared upon the French ſtage. The: 
hint of this comedy is taken from the Adelphi of 
Terence; in which two old men, of oppoſite hu- 
mours, one an uncle, and the cther a father, gave 
a very different education, the one to his nephew, 
and the other to his ſon. In the School for Hus- 
BANDS are two guardians, one of an indulgent 
temper, the other of a rigid one, each of whom are 
intruſted with the education of a young girl. Mo- 
here has improved upon Terence, in giving to his 
two characters not only the concern of fathers, but 
of lovers alſo, an intereſt ſo rare and lively, that it 
forms an entire new piece upon the ancient poet's 
imple a 
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ACT 3 1 8 


© | 
8 0 Brothers. 
ARI1STO, . 


ISABELLA 1 
* C Siſters. 
LEONORA), 


VALERE, Lover to Iſabella. 


LiSETTA, Leonora's Waiting Woman. 
ERGasSTE, Valere's Footman. 

A CoMMISSARY. 

A NoraRx. 

Two VALETS. 


9CENPT, a public place in Paris. 
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SGANAREL,. 

Nu BEG we may not talk ſo much, brother, 
= % but let cach of us live according to his 
8 own manner of thinking; notwithſtan- 
Lf ding you are older, and may be wiſer, 
I will not be reproved by you, my fancy alone ſhall 
direct me. 

Ariſto. But your manner of living is condemns 
e by every body. 

Sganarel. Yes, brother, by fools like yourſelf. 

Ariſto. I am obliged to you for this kind com- 


pliment. | | 
Sganarel. Since all muſt be diſcovered, I would 


gladly know what there is in me for theſe fine ca- 
villers to find fault with, 

Ariſto. That moroſe temper, which avoids all 
pleaſures of ſociety, gives a whimſical air to all 
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your aCtions, and makes yourſelf and every thing 
about you appear barbarous. | 

Sganarel. Do you think I would make myſelf 
a ſlave to faſhion? Certainly I ſhould dreſs myſelf 


tor my own pleaſure; you would by your trifling 


ſtories, Mr. Elder Brother, (for, to be plain, ſo you 
are by twenty years) perſuade me into the faſhions 
cf young fops; inſiſt upon my wearing thoſe ſmall 
hats, which allow their weak brains to evaporate, 
and the large powdered buthy wigs, which darken 


the figure cf a human countenance; thoſe jerkins 
but juſt below the arms, and large bands hanging 
down, very long ſleeves to dip in the ſauce at table, 


and petticoats in imitation of breeches; thoſe hand- 
ſome ſhoes dreſſed out with ribbons, which appear 


like rough-footed pigeons, and thoſe large rollers, 


where the captive legs are confined every morn- 


ing, as if they were in the ftocks, and which 


make thoſe fine gentlemen walk with a ſtrad- 


dle, as if they were flying ?— It would undoubt- 
edly give you great pleaſure to ſce me drefled out 


in the manner as I obſerve ycu always do. 

Ariſto. One ſhould not make themſelves parti» 
cular, but comply with the majcrity. An extreme 
on either ſide is offenſive; no wiſe man ſhould 
have any thing affected either in his werds cr 
cloaths, but ſollovs what is introduced by cuſtom. 
One ſhould not imitate people who are ſo fond ct 


being in extremes, that they would be uneaſy if 


ancther perſcn were a ſtep beyond them. But I 
think it wrong upon one's fingle opinion obſtinate- 


ly to avoid what every other per ſon does; it is cer- 
- tainly better to be amorg the number cf fools, 


than to be the only cn? the reverſe of ever ot ther 
perſon. : 
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Sganarel. This is the opinion of an old fellow, 
who conceals grey hairs under a black periwig, to 
impoſe himſelf upon the world for younger than 
he really is. 

Ariſto. It is very odd that you muſt always up- 
braid me with my age, and rail againft. decency. as. 
well as chearfulneſs, as if old people were to think: 
of the grave only, and. not enjoy the pleaſures of 
this world at all: old age is attended with diſa- 
greeable circumſtances enough, without being flo. 
venly and ill-tempered. 

Sganarel. I am reſolved to make no alteration 
in my dreſs, be it as it will. I will have a hat 
with a brim for to ſhelter my head, a long doub- 
let, buttoned cloſe as it ſhould be, to keep the ſto- 
mach warm for digeſtion; a pair of breeches made 
to fit my thighs, and ſhoes that will not pinch my 
toes, ſuch as wiſe people wore {ormerly, in ſpite of 
the faſhion; and whoever does not like my dreſs 
may cloſe his —— | 


SCENE IL 


LEONOR4, ISABELLA, LiISETT4, ARIS To and 
SGANAREL Whiſpering together at the further 
part of the ſtage, without being ſeen. 


LEeonora to Iſabella. 
WILL take it all upon me to prevent your 
being found fault with. 
Liſetta to Iſabella.) What, always in a room 
without being ſeen by any body? 
Iſabella. Such is his temper. | 
Leonora. I pity you for it, ſiſter. 
| Lifetta to Leonora. ] It is lucky for you, ma- 
I. 6 
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dam, that his brother is quite of a different tem- 
per; and fate was very kind to you in throwing 
you into the hands of a reaſonable man. 

Iſabella. It is a miracle, that he has not locked 
me up, or taken me with him to-day. 

Liſetta. Faith Iwould ſend bim to the devil with 
his rufF, and 

Sganarel being run againſt by Lifetta.] By your 
favour, whither are you going ? 

Leonora. We do not know yet; I was adviſing 
ray fifter to walk out and enjoy the benefit of this 
fine weather. But— 

Sganarel, to Leonora.] For your part, you may 
go where you will; [pointing to Liſetta. ] you have 
nothing to do but ramble, both of you together; 
to Iſabella. ] but as for you, madam, if you plcaſe, 
I defire you may not gò. 

Ariſto. Ah! brother, let us give them leave to 
go and entertain themſelves. 

Sganarel. I am your ſervant, brother. 

Ariſto. Young people would— 

Seanarel. Young people are focliſh, and cid ones 
too 8 

Ariſto. Do you think there is any harm in her 
going with Leonora. 

Sganarel. No, but I would rather have her ſtay 
with me. | 

Ariſto. But 

Sganarel. But her actions ſhall be under my di- 
rection: in ſhort, I know it is my intereſt to take 
care of them. 

Acifto. Am I leſs concerned in thoſe of her 
{iicer? 

Sganarel. Alas! every one judges and acts 28 
he cluics. They nave no relations, and our friend, 
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their father, in his laſt moments, committed the 


ſelves, or if that was not agreeable, to diſpoſe of 
them to others at a proper age; by this contract 
he choſe to give us over them from their child- 
hood the authority of father and huſband. You 
took the care of bringing up one, and Ithe other: 
you manage your charge az you think proper, pray 
let me do the fame. | — 5 

Ariſto. I think — | 

Sganarel. I think, and will ſpꝛak it freely, that 
I talk right upon this ſubjectk. You ſuffer yours to 
flaunt about taudry and ſine: I am fatisfied, Let 
her jaunt about, love idleneſs, allow coxcombs to 
pay compliments to her;z— with all my heart:— 
butT am determined mine ſhall live as I pleaſe, and 


cent ſtuiF gown, wear black on holidays, go little 
abroad, but prudently apply herſelf to houſewife- 
ry; at her ſpare hours mend my linen, or for her 
_ entertainment knit ſtockings; ſhe ſhall not hear 
the flattery of fops, nor go abroad without ſome- 
body to take care of her: in ſhort, the fleſh is weak, 
I know what is ſaid concerning theſe matters, and 
will not wear horns if I can avoid it; and as it 18 
her fate to marry me, I will be as ſure of her per- 
lon as my own. 

Iabelia. You have no reaſon, I believe— 

Sganarel. Be ſilent; I will let you know whe- 
ther you are to go abroad without me. 

Leoncra. What then, Sir. — 

Sganarel. Lord, madam, no words; J do not 
talk to vou, for vou are too wiſe. 

Leonora. Are you angry to ſee Iſabe!la with 
us? 


care of them to us, deſiring us to marry them our- 


not have her own will; ſhe ſhall be dreſſed in a de- 


— 
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Sganarel. Why really yes, you ſpoil her for 
me. Your vilits here diſpleaſe me, and you wilF 
oblige me if you will make no more of them. 

Leonora. Muſt I alſo tell you.my real ſenti- 
ments? I do not know how ſhe puts up with this; 
but I know what effect ſuſpicion. would have on. 
me; and though both one woman's daughters, we 
can hardly be ſiſters, if your uſual behaviour in- 
duces her to love you. 

Liſetta. 8 many cautions are ſhameful : are 


we in Turkey, to be locked up? It is ſaid women 


are kept like flaves there, and that thoſe people are 


= accuried of heaven on that account. Our honour is. 


very weak indeed, if it is neceſſary to watch it con- 
tinually : do you think you can prevent our intenti- 
ons by theſe precautions? No, no, the utmoſt craf- 


tineſs is to no purpoſe when we take any thing in- 
to our head; upon my word, the beſt way is to- 


confide in us. Confinement puts our inventions 


on the ſtretch, and he that takes it in hand brings 
himſelf into great danger, for our honour is always 


for guarding itſelf. When we are ſo carefully 
watched, we have the greater deſire to do impru- 


dent things; and were I reſtrained by a buiband,, 


I would be vaſtly inclined to realize his ſuſpici- 
ons. 

Sganarel to Ariſto. ] This is your manner of e- 
ducation, good Mr. Teacher; and you can bear it 
without being concerned. 

Ariſto. One ſhould only laugh at what ſhe ſays, 
brother; yet there is reaſon in it. Her ſex loves 
liberty, and will not be kept from it by ſeverity; 
bolts and grates, and diſtruſtful cares will not 
make virtuous wives or girls; it is not authority, 
Lut honour, that will keep chem to their duty. A 
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woman, who is prudent by force only, is a ſtrange 
thing indeed.. It 1s to no purpoſe to attempt to 
govern their actions; in my opinion the heart muſt: 
be gained; and with all poſſible care, I ſhould not 
think my honour very ſafe in the hands of a per- 
ſon, who wants only an opportunity of tranſgreſ- 
ſing amongſt the aſſaults of temptation. 

Sganare!. It is all nonſenfe. 

Ariſto. Well, be it ſo; but it is my opinion, 
that young people ſhould always be inſtructed with 
good humour; their faihngs ſhould be reproved 
with meekneſs, and the name of virtue not made 
-terrible to them. By theſe maxims I have guided 
my cares for Leonora; I have always complied 
with her youthful deſires, and have not looked 
upon ſmall liberties as criminal; and it gives me 
pleaſure that 1 have no reaſon to repent of my in- 
dulgence. I have introduced her into genteel com- 
pany, allowed her to attend balls, plays, and all 
diverſions, which Ithink neceſſary to form the minds 
of young people; in my opinicn, the world is a 
ſchool, which reaches the ways of life better than 
can be taught by books. She takes pleaſure in 
ſpending money upon faſhionable cloaths and li- 
nen; what would you have me do? Theſe plea- 
ſures ſhould be granted to young women, when 
one can afford it; and J am willing to gratify her 
wiſhes. She is obliged to marry me by her father's 
deſire, but I never will be a tyrant to her. I am 
ſenſible that there is no equality in our ages, 
therefore I give her her own choice; and if a 
great deal of tenderneſs, polite reſpect, and a 
thouſand pounds a-year, can in her opinion make 
up for the difference in age, ſhe may have me for 
a huſband; if not, let her pleaſe herſelf; if ſhe can 
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be happier with another perſon, I ſhall agree to it: 


it will give me more pleaſure to ſee her happy 
with another, than to be poſſeſſed of her againſt 
her inclination. 

Sganarel. He is all ſweetneſs. 

Ariſto. Indeed it is my temper, and I am thank- 
ſul for it; I will never follow thoſe rigid rules 
which induce children to with their parents dead. 
Sganarel. But liberties of youth are not eaſily 
laid aſide, and you will not be of the ſame way of 
thinking when her manner of living is changed. 

Ariſto. And why mult it be changed? 

Sganarel. Why? 

Ariſto. Yes, why ſhould it? 

Sganarei. I cannot tell. 

Ariſto. Is there any thing in it to kurt a per- 
1 honour? 15 
S)ganarcl. And if you marry her, will ſhe pre- 
tend to the ſame liberties which ſhe took while the 
was unmarried? 

Ariſto. Why ſhould ſhe wor? 

Sganarel. Will vou be fo complaiſant as to al- 
low her ribbons and patches? 

Ariſto. Undoudtcdly. 

Sganarel. Allow her to attend all balls and aſ- 
ſemblies like a mad creature? 

Ariſto. Certainly. 

Sganarel. And ſhall the beaux come to your 
houſe? 

Ariſto. And what then? | 
Sganarel. To make merry, and give entertain» 
ments? | 

Ariſto. I conſcnt to it. 
Sganarel. And ſhall your wife hear their fine 
ſpeeches ? | 
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Ariſto. Ay. 

Sganarel. And you will behold theſe coxcombs 
vilits in ſuch a manner, as may thew you do not 
in the leaſt regard them ? 

Ariſto. Certainly. 

Sganarel. Go, you are an old fool. tw Iſabel- 


ja.] Get you in, that you may not hear this infa- 
mous conduct, 


SCENE III. 


A4 1% SCANAREL, LEONOR 4, 


LISE TT A. 


ARIS To. 
WILL commit myſelf to the fidelity of my 
wite, and intend always to live as I have done. 
Sganarel. How greatly will I be TOs when 
he 1s made a cuckold! 
Ariſto. I cannot tell to what fortune I am born 
but I know, that for your part, if you fail to. be 


one, the fault muſt not be laid on you, for you 


have uſed every precaution to avoid it. 

Sganarel. Laugh on, giggler; O what a plea- 
ſare it muſt give one to ſee a buffoon of aimoit 
lixty. 


Leonora. I engage to preſerve him from the 


late you talk of, if I marry him; he may aſſure 
bimfelf of it: but know that my heart would be an- 
ſwerable for nothing, was I to be your wife. 

Liſetta. There is a conſcience due to thoſe who 
confide in us; but it 1s — really, to cheat 
ſuch people as you. 8 

Sganarel. Be gone with your fooli h ill-bred 
tongue. 


c — 9 
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Ariſto. You bring this ridicule upon yourſelf, 
brother. Farewell, alter your temper, and be fore- 
warned, that locking up a wife is the worſt ſtep 
you can take. Lour ſervant. 

Sganarel. I am not you's. 


SCENE IV. 


8. GAN ARE I. alone. 


HOW exeellently they are all ſuited one to 


another! what a hopeful family; a fooliſh 


old dotard, who acts the fop in a crazy worn-out 
carcaſe, a girl that is miſtreſs, the arranteſt coquet 


that can be, and impertinent ſervants! No, 
not even wiſdom herſelf could bring it about, ſhe 


would be deſtitute of all ſenſe and reaſon to endea- 


vour the regulation of ſuch a family —Iſabella 
may loſe thoſe principles of honous ſhe has im- 
bibed with me amongſt ſuch acquaintance; and, 
in order to prevent this misfortune, I intend ſhort- 


ly to ſend her back again to my cabbages and my 
turkies. 


SCENE 
VALERE, SGANAREL, ERGAST BE. 
VALERE at the further part of the ſtage. 


HERE is the Argus that I deteſt, Ergaſte; 
the rigid guardian of her Ilove. 


Sgnanarel thinking himſelf alone.] Is not the 
corruption of manners now-a-days very aſtoniſh-: 


ing? 
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alere. I will fpcak to him, if 1 can, and en- 
deavour to get acquainted with him. 


Sganarel. Inſtead of ſecing that ſeverity prevail, 


ef which in former times virtue ſo properly con- 
ſiſted, the young people hereabouts, 9 
without reſtraint, do not take 
Valere. He does not perceive that we are bi 


ing to him. 


Ergaſte. His blind eye is on | this fide, perhaps; 
let us get to the right ſide of him. 

Sganarel. I mult leave this place. —A city life 
can only produce in me the 

Valere approaching him.] I muſt endeavour to 
gain admittance to his houſe. 

Sganarel hearing a noiſe.] How! I thought I 
heard a voige—in the country, heaven be praiſed, 


I am not plagued with theſe faſhionable ſooleries. 


Ergaſte to Valere.} Go up to him. 
Sganarel ſtill hearing a noiſe.] What would he 
be at? my ears tingle.—There, all the amuſements 


of our young women are—{Secing Valere bow. | 


Is that to me? 
Ergaſte, Go nearer. 
. Sganarel not minding Valere.] Here no cox- 


comb comes.— | Valere bows again.] What the 


deuce! [Turns and ſees Ergaſte bow on the other 
fide. ] Again? — What mean theſe bows ? 


Valere. Accoſting you in this manner, Sir, 1 in 


terrupts you, perhaps? 
Sganarel. May be ſo. ; 
Valere. But why ſo? 1 was fo wock delighted 
with the honcur of your acquaintance, that I de- 


| fred vaſtly to pay my reſpects to you. 


Sganarel. Be it ſo. 
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Valerc. - To wait on you, and aſſure you, with- 
out any diſſimulation that I am wholly at your ſer- 
vice. 

Sganarel. I believe ſo. 

Valere. I am fo fortunate as to be one of your 
neighbours, for which I am thankful to my happy 
deſtiny. 

Sganarel. That is well done. 

Valere. Have you heard the news, Sir, which 
is current at court, and thought to be true? 

Sganarel. What does it concern me? 

Valete. True; however, a man, fometimes, 
may be curious after norelties. Will you go, Sir, 


and ſee the grand preparations for the birth of our 
Dauphin? 


Sganarel. If I think fit. 


Valere. Paris, we own, affords us numkertel a- 


muſements which are no where elſe. 


try is a ſolitude in compariſon. 
away the time? 


Sganarel. About my buſineſs. 
Valere. The mind ſhould have ſome relaxation; 


The coun- 


it flags by too earneſt an attention to ſerious things. 


In what manner do you paſs the evening before 
bed-time ? 


Sganarel. As I chuſe. 


Valere. Certainly; nothing could be ſaid better; 


it is a reaſonable anſwer, and good ſenſe appears in 


never doing any thing but what one chuſes. II. I 


thought you was not too much taken up, I ſhould 


come ſometimes to your houſe, aſter lupper, to pow 
away the time. 


8 ganarel. Your ſervant. 


How do you paſs 
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e I. 
VAL E R E, E R G 1 TR. 


VAL E RE. 
ELL, what do you think of this whimſi- 
cal fool? 

Ergaſte. He has a ſurly way of e and 
receives people very ſavagely. 

Valere. Ah! how vexed I am! 

Ergaſte. At what? 

Valere. At what? It provokes me to foe her 1 
love in the power of a barbarian, a watchful dra- 
gon, whole ſeverity will not allow her the leaſt li- 
berty. 

Ergaſte. That makes for you, and on the effect 
of it your paſhon muſt build its ſureſt hopes. 
Know, for your encouragement, that a woman that 
is watched is half won, and the peeviſſineſs of fa- 
thers and huſbands alwavs forwards the buſineſs of 
lovers. I intrigue very little, it is my leaſt accom- 
pliſhment, and I have not the leaſt pretenſions to 
galantry : but I have aſſiſted twenty of your ſportſ- 


men, who often ſaid, they were beſt pleaſed to meet 


with thoſe churliſn huſbands, who never come 
home without grumbling, thoſe ſullen fellows, who 
without thought or reaſon condemn the conduct of 
their wives in every thing, and haughtily aſſuming 
upon the name of huiband, fall out with them for 
nothing in the company of their admirers.—One 
knows, fay they, to make the beit of theſe advan- 
tages; and the ladz's indignation at ſuch kind of 
uſage, the ſoft complaining, the obliging condo- 
lence ot che lover upon the occaiion, afford an op- 
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portunity to puſh things far enough. In ſhort, 
the ſurlineſs of Iſabella's guardian is a circum- 
{tance ſuſhciently favourable for you. 

Valere. I could never find the leaſt opportuni- 
ty of converſing with her thefe four months that [ 
have been in love with her. 

Ergaſte. Love quickens people's wits; though 


it has little effect on yours: if I had been 


 Valere. Why, what could you have done? when 
ſhe is never to be ſeen without that brute, and 
there are neither maids nor footmen in the houſe 
whom I might influence to aſſiſt my paſſion * the 
flattering temptation of a reward. 

Ergaſte. Does ihe not know yet that you are in 
love with her? 

Valere. That is a matter which my heart is not 
yet informed of; where-ever that churl has carried 
the fair one, ſhe has ſeen me continually after her 
like a ſhadow, and my looks have always endea- 
voured to declare to her the violence of my paſſi- 
on. My eyes have ſpoke loudly to her; but who 
can tell me whetherthey could make their language 
be underſtood ? 

Ergaſte. That language, it is true, may ſome- 


times prove unintelligible, if it has neither writing 


nor ſpeech for its interpreter. 
Valere. What ſhall I do to get out of this ex- 
tream uneaſineſs, and learn if the fair one knows 


1 love her? Let me know by ſome means. 


Ergaſte. That is what mult be contrived. Let 
us go into your houſe a little, that we may conſi- 
der of it better. 
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SGANAREL. 
OU need go no farther, I know the houſe 
and perſon by the marks alone that you 
give me. 
Ifabella aide ] Be favourable to me now, ye 


gods! and let the artful contrivance of an innocent 


paſſion ſucceed. 

Sganarel. His name is Valere, I think you ſay 
people tell you ? 

Iſabella. Yes, they told me ſo. . 

Sganarel. Go, be eaſy: get you in, and leave 
me to do it, I will go talk immediately to this 
young rake. 

Iſabella going.] The project Iam now about i is 
a very bold one for a young girl; but every con- 
ſiderate perſon will readily forgive me, when they 
know how ſeverely Iam treated. 


SCENE UW, 


SCANAREL alone, knocking at the door, thinking 


it is Valere's. 


E T us loſe no time: this is the place. Who 
is there? Well, I am thinking. — Soho, I 


ſay, ſcho, ſomebody. I am not ſurprized, after 
this diſcovery, that he came thither juſt now in ſo 
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complaiſant a manner; but I will be expecitious, 


and his fooliſh hope— 
SCENE II. 
VAL E RE, SGANAREL, ERGASTE. 


SGANAREL to Ergaſte, who comes out haſtily. 
EU CE take the lubberly aſs, who plants 
1 himſelf like a poſt directly before me, in 
order to throw me down. | 

Valere. Sir, I am ſorry for that—— - 

Sganarel. Ah! it is you J look for. 

Valere. Me, Sir? 

Sganarel. Yes you: is not your name Valerc? 

Valere. Yes. 

Sganarel. I come to ſpeak. with you, if you 
PIECE: - 

Valere. I ſhall do all in my "_ to ſerve 
you. 

Sganarel. I am obliged to you, but 7 myſelf i in- 
tend to do a good turn for you; and that is what 
brings me to your houſe. | 

Valere. To my houſe, vir? 

Sganarel. To your houſe; need you be fo aſto- 
niſhed at that? ” 

Valere. I have rom reaſon to be fo, and the 
honour you do me 1: 

Sganarel. Pray talk no more of honour. 

Valere. Will not you walk in? 

, Oganarel. There is no occaſion for it, 

Valere. Sir, pray go you ficit. 

Szanarel. No; I will not go a ſtep farther. 

Valere. L cannot hear you whilſt you remain 
kere. = 
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Sganarel. I will not ſtir. 

Valere. Well, I muft ſubmit — — che 
gentleman is reſolved upon it, bring a chair hither, 
quickly. 

Sganarel. I will talk ſtanding. 

Valere. Can I ſuffer you in this manner! 

Sganarel. Oh! it is a terrible force upon you! 

Valere. Such rudeneſs would be too inexcuſa- 

ble. | x 
Sganarel. Nothing can be ſo rude as not to pay 
attention to people that would ſpeak to us. 

Valere. I obey you then. 

Sganarel. You cannot do better. [They uſe 
abundance of compliments about putting on their 
hats. ] S0 much ceremony 1 is needleſs. Will 
you hear me? 


Valere. Undoubtedly, and with a great deal et -. 
pleaſure. 

Sganarel. Anſwer me then;—Do you know that 
Jam the guardian of a handſome young woman, 
called Iſabella, who lodges in this N 

Valere. Les. 

Sganarel. If you know it, I nced not inform 
you—but do you know likewiſe, that being ſenſible 
of her charms, I am concerned for her in another 
manner than as a guardian, and that ſhe is deſtined 

\to the honour of my bed ? 
Valere. No. 


Sganarel. Then I inform you of that; and, that 
it is very fit yon ſhould not diſturb her with your 
paſſion. | 

Valere. Who, 1, Sir? 

Sganarel. Ay, you: you need nct diſſemble. 


Valere. Who told you that I had a patron for 
her? 
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Dzanarel. People that one may believe. 
Valere. But who, pray ? 
Sganarel. She herſelf. 
Valere. She! 
Sganarel. Ay, ſhe: Is that ſaying enough ?—— 


Like an honeft girl, that has loved me from her 
iafancy, ſhe told me all, juſt now; and more than 


that, charged me to let you know, that ſince ſhe 
has been followed every where by you, her heart, 
which your purſuit exceedingly offends, has un- 
derſtood but too well the language of your eyes; 
that ſhe very well knows your ſecret wiſhes; and 
that it is giving yourſelf a needleſs trouble to en- 


deavour at explaining a paſhon farther, which is 


ccntrary to that affection ſhe reſerves for me. 
Valere. Is it ſhe, do you ſay, that from herſelf 
made you— 


Sganarel. Ay,—come to give you this frank and 
| faithful account; and that having obſerved the vi- 
olent love which diſturbs your mind, ſhe would 
hare made known her intentions to you, if, under 


ſuch emotion of ſoul, ſhe could have found any 
body to ſend this meſiage by; but that, at laſt, 
the vexaticn of being under a ſtrict confinement, 


brought her to make uſe of we, to appiize you, as 


I have told you, that her aTcttion muſt be grant- 
d to nobody but me; that you have ogled ker long 
enough, and that, if you have ever fo little under- 
A you will take ſome other meaſures. 


. 


tell you. 


Valere low.] What think you of this 2 . 
Ergaſte? | 
Sganarel low aſide.] He is greatly amazed. 
Ergaſte low to Valerc.} "Tis my opinion, there 


ſte 


let 
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is nothing in it to diſpleaſe you, but that ſome ſub- 
tile myſtery is concealed under it: and in ſhort, 
that this meſſage does. not come from one who 
would deſtroy the love ſhe inſpires in you. 

Sganarel aſide. ] He takes it right. 

Valere low to Ergaſte.] You Judge it to be my- 
ſterious. 

E rgaſte low.] Les - but we are obſerved by him; 
let us get out of his fight. 


SCENE W. 


SGANARET alone. 
IS confuſion plainly ſhews that he expect - 
ed no ſuch meſſage! But—lct us call Ifa- 
bella; ſhe ſhews what effect education has upon 
the mind. So virtuous is ſhe, that ſhe is diſpleaſ- 
3 at the very looks of a man. 


-" TSABELLSKA SCANARE L 


ISABELLA to herſelf entering. 
TY lover I am afraid does not underſtand the 
intention of my meſſage, fo full he is of 
my paſhon; and fince I am ſuch a priſoner, I will 
run the riſque of another that may ſpeak my mean- 
ing plainer. 

Sganarel. Here I am returned. 

Ifabella. Well. 

Ssanatel. Your meſſage has had its full effect; 
your man's buſineſs is done. At firſt he would 
not confeſs that his heart was ſick with love, but 
when I aſſured him I came from you, he was ſtruck 

* 3 
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immediately dumb and confounded, and I do nor 
think he will come any more hither, 

If;bella. Ha! what do you fay? J very much 
avprchend the contrarv, and that he 15 again Cut- 
ring out more work for us. 

Seanarel. What makes you think ſo? 

Iſabella. No ſooner was you got out of doors, 
than, putting my head out at the window to take 
the air, I ſaw a young fellow at yonder turning, 
who came very ſurpriſingly, to wiſh me a good 
morning from that impertinent fellow, and flung 
a box directly into my chamber, in which was a 
letter ſcaled like a billet- doux.— I would immedi- 
atcly have thrown it back to him, but he was got 


to the end of the ſtreet, and my heart ſwells with 
rexation at it. 


Sganarel. Obſerve the cunning, the knavery! 

Iſabella. It is my duty to ſend Lack immedizte- 
ly the box and letter to this woeful lover, and I ſhall 
want ſomebody for that purpote, for to make bold 
with you | 

Sganarel. On the contrary, d-arce, it convinc- 


es me the better of your aFection and fidelity; my 


licart joyſully accepts the office, and I cannot ex- 


preſs how much you oblige me by it. 


Iſabella. Take it then. 


Sganarel. Well, let us fee what he could write 


tO jou. 

Iſabella. O heavens! be fure not to open it. 

Spganarcl. For What reaſon ? 

Iſabella. Would you give him the leaſt occafien 
to imagine it was [ KG Awomanof honour ougt:t 
always to avoid reading the letters a man ſends her; 


the curioſity one then diſcovers, ſhews a ſecret plea- 


&re in hearing one's ſeif praiſed; and J think i: 


Lies + 
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proper this letter ſhould immediately be carried to 
Lim, ſealed up as it is, that he may ſo much the 
better Jearn how I hate him; that his paſhon may 
rot have the leaſt hope henceforward, and no more 


attempt the like extravagance. 


Sganarel. She has certainly reaſon for what ſhe 
lays. Well, I am delighted with your vir- 
tue and diſcretion. I perceive that my inſtructi- 
ons are rooted in yous ſoul: and, in a word, you 
new that you deſerve to be my wife. 

Iſabella. I would rot, however, balk your curi- 
ofity: you have gat the letter, anc d you may open 
it. 


Sganarel. Alas: I have not the leaſt curioſity; 
no, your reaſons are too good for that, and I am 
juſt going to diſcharge the truſt you put ia me; af- 
terwards, I ſhall ſtep a little way to ſpeak a word 
or two, and then return to make you eaſy. 


SCENE VL 


s AN AR EL. alone. 

o. happy am I in finding her ſuch a pru- 

dent girl! She is a treaſure of honour in 
my family! to take the glances of love for treaſon, 
receive a billet-doux as. a. very great injury, and 
fend it back again to her gallant by me! I have a 
great deſire to know, whether upon ſuch an occa- 
fon my brother's damſel would have acted thus. 
Faith, girls are juſt what they are taught to be 
Soho. [Knocking at Valerc's door. 
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SCENE VII. 
SGANAREL, ERGASTE. 


ERGASTE. 
HO is there? 

Sganarel. Take this; and tell your mal- 
ter that he muſt not any more impertinently pre- 
ſume to write letters and ſend them with golden 
boxes, and that Iſabella is very vexed at it. See, 
ſhe has not ſo much as opened it. He will find 
how much ſhe regards his paſſion, and what hap- 
py ſucceſs he ought to expect from it. 


SCENE VIII. 
VALERE, ERGASTE. 


VALERE. 
HAT have you got from that peeviſh fel- 


low ? | 
Ergaſte. This letter, Sir, which, with this box, 


he pretends that Iſabella received from you, and a- 


bout which, he ſays, ſhe is very angry. She ſends 


it back to you without ſo much as opening it; read 
it quickly, and let us ſee if I am miſtaken. 


Valere reads.] “ You will undoubtedly be ſur- 
« prized at this letter: and both the deſign of writ- 
ing, and the manner of getting it to you, may be 
thought very raſh in me: but I find myſelf in a 
** ſituation not to obſerve forms any longer. The 

“ juſt dread of a marriage wherewith I am threaten- 


_ ** ed in fix days, makes me run all riſques: and 


being cefolved to free myſelf by ſome means or 
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& other, I believe, that I ought rather to chooſe 
* you than deſpair. However, you need not think 
„ that you are wholly: obliged to my evil deſtiny: 
« jt is not the conſtraintI am under that gives birth 
« to the ſentiments J have for you; but it is that 
« which makes me diſcover them, and forces me 


do paſs over thoſe formalities which the decency 


« of my fex requires. It depends on yourſelf a- 
«© lone to have me ſpeedily yours, and I wait you 


till you ſhew me what your love defigns, before 


] let you know the refolution I have taken: but 
&« above all, remember that time is preſſing, and 
ee that half a word is enough for two hearts in 
« Jore.” 

Ergaſte. Well, Sir, is nct this contrivance an o- 
riginal? For a young creature, her underſtanding 
in this affair is not amiſs. Who would imagine 
her capable of theſe love ſtraragems ? 

Valere. Ah! She is an amiable creatute! This 
ſtroke of her wit and friendſhip even doubles my 
paſſion for her; and-adds to the ſentiments where- 
with her beauty inſpires me. 

Ergaſte. The ruffian is coming; enban what 
you mult ſay to him. 


SCENRKE.IX. 
s GANAREL, VALERE, ERGASTE. 


SGANAREL thinking that he was alone. 
THRICE and four time bleſt be this e- 
dict which prohibits extravagance in dreſs ! 
The uneaſineſs of huſbands will be no more ſo griev- 
ous, and wives will now belimited intheir demands. 
Oh! how I am obliged to the king for this de- 
F 4 
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cree! And, for the ſatisfaction of the ſaid huſbands, 
how I wiſh that coquettry was prohibited as well 
as laces and embroidery. I have bought the edict. 


on purpoſe for Iſabella to read to me; and that, 
for want of other employment, Mall be our diver- 
fron by and by aſter ſupper. [ſecing Valere.] Wilt 
you ſend love- letters wirh golden boxes again, Mr. 
Fribble? You ſurely thought to find ſome young 


coquette, fond of intrigues, and eaſily melted down _ 


by flattery; but you ſee with what an air your pre- 
ſents are received; and be aſſured, it is ſpending 
_ your powder to kill ſparrows. She is diſcreet; ſhe 
loves me; and ſhe is aſfronted at your paſſion ; a- 
way, bag and baggage, thereſore, and form your 
dleſigns elſewhere. 

Valere. Ay, indeed, Sir, your merit, to which 

every body yielde, is too powerful an obſtacle to 
my addreſſes; and however ſincere my paſſion be 
for Ilabqila, it is in vain to contend with you. 

Sganarel. It is true, it is a follv. 

Valere. Nor ſhould I have devoted my heart to 
the purſuit of her beauty, could 1 have foreſeen 
that this miſerable heart ſhould find a rival ſo for- 
midable as you. 

Sganarel. I believe it. 


Valere. I now, Sir, yield to von, without mur- 


muring, as I can no longer hope For any favour. 
Sganarel. You do well. 
Valere. Reaſon will have it fo; for you are fo 
11rtuous, that I ſhould be in the wrong to behold 


with an angry eye che tender ſentiments Iſabella hag 
for you. 


Sganarel. That is to be ſuppoſed. 
Valere. Yes, yes, I yield to you. But, Sir, I 
veſzech you, (and it is the only fayour a wretched 
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jorer begs, whoſe preſent torment you are the ſole 
reaſon of:) I conjure you then, to aſſure Iſabella, 
that if for three months paſt my foul has loved her, 
its paſſion has been pure and tpotleſs, and never 
had a thought which her honour could reaſonably 
be diſpleaſed at. 
Sganarel. Ay. 

Valere. That having nothing but my own in- 
clinations to-gratify, all my deſigns were to obtain: 
her for a wife, if, in you, who are now the ſole 


poſſeſſor of her heart, ſate had not oppoſed an ob- 


ſtacle to this juſt paſſion. 


Sganarel. Mighty well. 
Valere. That, happen what will, ſhe muſt not 


imagine I can ever forget her charms; that in what 


manner ſocver I muſt ſubmit to the degrees of hea- 
ven, I am deſtined to love her as long as I live; 


and that, if any thing ſtifles my — the 


juſt regard I have for your merit. 


Sganarel. That is wiſely ſaid, and I am going 


to inform her of this diſcourſe, at which ſhe will. 


not be diſpleaſed ; but if you will truſt to me, endea- 
vour earneſtly to drivethispaſſion out of your head. 
2 Aien. | 

Ergaſte. Excellent bubble! 


SCENE X. 


-SGANAREL alone. 
AM very lorry for this poor good-natured 
fellow; but it was unhappy for Lim to think 
ef taking a fort that I had ſubdued, 
Spanarel knocks at his door. 
. 
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SCENE-X.: 
SGANAREL, ISABELLA. 


SCANAREL. 


a lover more uneaſinefs: his hopes, in ſhort, 
are quite deſtroyed, and he is withdrawn: but he 
begged me to tell you, that in loving you, his paſ- 
ſion has been pure and ſpotlefs, and never had a 


thought which could in the leaſt diſpleaſe your ho- 
nour; and that having only his own inclinations 


to gratify, all his deſires were to obtain you for a 
wife if fate had not, by making me poſſeſſor of your 


heart, oppoſed him; that, le: what will happen, 
you muſt not imagine that he can ever eraſe your 


charms out of his mind; that whatſoever decrees 
of hea he muſt ſubmit to, he is deſtined to love 
you even to the lateſt gaſp: and that, if any thing 
ſtiftes his addreſſes, it is the juſt regard he has for 


my merit. Theſe are his own words, and fo far 


from blaming him, I think him an honeſt fellow, 
and pity him for loving you. 

Iſabella ſoftly. ] I have not been miſtaken in my 
belief of his paſſion; his looks aſſured me always 
of its innocence, 

Sganarel. What do you ſay? 

labella. That it is unkind to me to pity a man 

ſo much whom J hate ſo much; and that if you 
loved me, as you ſay you do, you would be ſenſi - 
ble how 1 am affronted by his addreffes. 

Sganarel. But he did not know your mind; and 
for the honeity of his intention, his! love does not 
de ſerve — 


EVER did a letter returned — gire 
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Iabella. Is it a good intention, pray now, to 
think to run away with people? Is it acting like a 
man of honour to form deſigns of taking me from 
you, and marrying me by force, as if I was a crea- 
ture that could bear life after ſuch infamy being 
thrown upon me? 

Sganarcl. How? 

Iſabella. Yes, really, this baſe lover, I under 
ſtand, talks of running away with me; but I can» 
nct imagine, for my part, by what ſecret means he 
learned io ſoon that you intended to marry me at 
fartheſt in eight days, fince it was but yeſterday 
you told me ſo; but, it is reported, he will pre- 


vent that day which ſhould unite your fate and. 


mine. 
Sganarel. That f gniñes ; nothing, 


Iſabella, O! pardon me; he is. a very honeſt 


man, and does not retain for me | 
Sganarel. He is in the wrong, and this is carr y- 
ing the jeſt too far. 
Ifabella. Come, your mildneſs encourages his 
folly: If, juſt now, he had found you talk ill- na - 


turedly to him, he would have been afraid of your 


rage and my reſentment, for it is even ſince his 


letter was rejected, that he ſpoke of this ſcandalous. 


deſign; and, as far as I can fee, his paſſion makes 


him ſtill imagine that my heart approves of him, 


that Iavoid marrying, v hater er the world may think 


of it, and that I ſhould with joy ſind myſelf out of 


your clutches. 

Sganarel. He is a fool. 

Ifabella. He knows how to diſguiſe bi mſelf be- 
fore you, and his intention is to amuſz you: But be 
certain the traitor impoſes upon you with his fajr 


ſpeeches. Iam veryunkappy, I am ſure, that not - 
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withſtandingall my endeavcurs to live with honour, 
and repulſe the addreſſes of a vile ſeducer, I muſt 
be expoſed to the vexation of his infamous attempts 
upon me. 

Sganarel. Well, fear nothing. 

Iſabella. For my part, I aſſure you, tho witch 
you ſhew yourſelf exceeding angry at fo impudent 
an attempt, and-quickly find out ſome way to free 


me from the perſecutions of ſuch a raſh creature, 


I will give up every thing, and not endure the at- 
fronts I receive from him. | 

Sganarel. Come, be not ſo much vexed, my 
love; I will go find him out and teil him what 
.you ſay. 

Iſabella. However, tell 1565 that it is in vain 
for him to deny it, for 1 was credibly informed of 
his deſign; and that after this notice, I dare defy 
him to ſurpriſe me, whatever he may atrempt. In 
a word, that without farther loſs of time and trou- 
ble, he may be ſenſible what my ſentiments are to- 
wards you, and that, if he would avoid making 
miſchief, he muſt not want being told the ſame 
thing twice. 

Sganarel. I will give him a right anſwer. 

Iſabella. But do it in ſuch a manner that he may 
be ſenſible it comes from my very ſoul. 

Sganarel. Fear nothing, - will tell him every 
thing. 

Iſabella. I am impatient for your return, pray 
make all poſhble haſte. I languiſh if you are from 
my ſight one moment. 


Sganarel. Go, my heart's delight, 1 will return 
immediately. | 
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SCENE XI. 


3GANAREL alone. 
I is impoſſible to find a diſcreeteror better young 


woman. —— Ah! how I am rejoiced in ſind- 
ing a wife according to my own with! Ay, thus 
wires ought to be, and not like ſome I know, down- 


right coquetics, that ſuifer themſelves to be court- 
cd, and make their honeſt huſbands be pointed at 
thro” all the town. [Knocking at Valere's door. 


Scho; there, where is Valere, that enterprizing youth? 


. 
v AI E AE, 3G AN AR RL, K RCA S TE. 


. AER B. 
HAT brings you here now, , Sir? 

Sganarel. Your follies. 

Valere. What do you mean? 

Sganarc]. You know well enough what I want 
to ſpeak to you about. I tell you plainly, I took 
you to be a more ſenſible young man than you are. 
You came to amuſe me with your fine ſpeeches, 


and ſecretly retain your own fooliſh hopes. I was 


inclinable to uſe you gently, but at laſt you will 


force me into a paſſion. Are you not aſhamed, 
. conſidering who you are, to invent ſuch projects 


as you do, to intend running away with a woman 
of honour, and interrupting a marriage on which 


depends her whole happineſs ? 


Valere. Who told you this wonderful news, 
Sir? | 


Sganarel, You need not difemble. I baue it 
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from Iſabella; who, for the laſt time, ſends yow 


word by me, that the has plainly enough diſcover- 


ed to you whom ſhe chuſes; that her heart, which 
is wholly mine, is enraged at ſuch an invention; 


that ſhe had rather die than be ſo groſsly inſulted ; 


and that you will occaſion terrible doings, unleſs. 


you put an end to all this uneaſineſs. 


Valere. If the really ſaid what you inform me, 
I confeſs my palſhon can pretend to nothing farther. 
Theſe expreſſions are clear enough to let me ſee 


all is over, and I muſt revere the fentence ſhe has 
pailed. | 

Sganarel. You need not in the leaſt doubt it. 
Do you imagine all the complaints I have brought 
from her to you are mere pretences? Would yon 


have her come herſelf and tell you? If you will 


not believe it, ſollow me, you ſhall ſee if I have 


added any thing, and if her youthful heart is in 


ſuſpenſe between us. 
[Going | to knock at his own door. 


SCENE XIV. 


ISABELLA; SCANA4KEL, VALTR BD, 


ERGASTE:; \ 


ISABEL L A. 


HAT do you mean? Do you take his 
Fart, and bring him to me? Do his no- 


ble qualities charm you ſo much, that you will force 
me to love him, and endure his viſits? 
Sganarel, No, dearee, I fet too great a value on 
your heart for that; but he imagines what I told 
him to be an errant fiction, he believes it is all my 
own invention, and that I cunningly repreſent you 
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full of hate towards him, and tenderneſs for me; 
wherefore, from your own mouth I would cure him 
infallibly of an error which encourages his paſſion. 

Iſabella. What, does not my ſoul fully declare 
its meaning to you, and can you ſtill be doubtiul 
whom I love? | 

Valere. Indecd, madam, I might well be ſur- 
prized at whatever the gentleman ſaid to me from 
you. I was in doubt, I own, and that final ſen- 
tence which determines the fate of my unbounded 
paſſion, muſt be ſo ſenſibly felt by me, that you 
cannot be in the leaſt offended if 1 deſire the re- 
petition of it. 

Iſabella. No, no; you ut not be nn! at 
ſuch a ſentence; be told you my real thoughts, 
and I conceive them founded on reaſon ſuficient 
to prove how ſincere they are. Yes indeed, I would 
have it known, and I ought to be credited, that fate 
here preſents two objects to my view, which in- 
ſpiring me with different ſentiments, agitate all 
the paſſions of my ſoul. One, by a reaſonable choice, 
whereto honour engages me, poſſeſſes all my e- 
ſteem and love; and the other, in return for his 
affection, has all my rage and abhorrence. I am 
delighted with the preſence of the one, but the ſight 
of the other inſpires my heart with ſecret emoti- 
ons of hatred and horror. I deſire nothing better 
than to be the wife of the one, but J had rather loſe 
my life than be married to the other. But it is 
ſufficient that I declare my real fentiments, and 
languiſh too long under theſe cruel torments; the 
perſon I love muſt now exert his diligence to de- 
ſtroy intirely the expectations of him I hate, and 
deliver me by a happy warriage from a puniſhment 
I dicad much more than death. 
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Sganarcl. Ay, my dearee, I intend to — 
thy with. 

Iſabella. I cannot be eaſy unleſs you do it. 

Sganarel. You thall be ſo ſhortly. 

Iabella, J know it is indecent for young wo- 
men to declare their love fo ireely. . 

Sganarel. No, no. 

Iſabella. But theſe liberties may be allowed in 
the. condition I am at preſent; and I can, without 
a bluſb, make this tender acknowledgment to him 
whom I alrcady look upon as my huſband. 


Sganarel. Ay, my lovely child, my ſoul's delight. 


Iſabella. Then pray let him think of proving 
his paſſion for me. 

Sganarcl. Ay, there, kiſs my hand. 

Iſabella. Without further courtſhip, let him con- 
elude a marriage, which I earneſtly deſire; and. 


accept the aſſurance I now give himthat I will ne- 


ver hearken to the vows of any other perſon. 


[She pretends to embrace Sganarel, and gives 


her hand to Valere to kifs. 


Sganarel. Ha, ha, my pretty-face, my amiable 


dearee: you ſhall not pine very long, I promiſe you. 


Go, ſay no more. [To Valere. ] You ſee ſhe Ow 


freely, and loves none but me. 

Valere. Well, madam, very well, your mean- 
ing is plain enough: I learn by this diſcourſe what. 
it is you urge me to; and ere long, I ſhall be able 
to remove from your preſence him who is the oc- 
caſion of ſo much uneaſineſs to you. 

Iſabella. You cannot oblige me more agreeab! y, 
for, in ſhort, the ſight of him is grievous: to en- 
dure; J hate him, and am 


Sganarel. So ſo. 
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- Fabella. Are you diſpleaſed with what I ſay? 


Do I 


but, without lying, I pity his condition, and your 
arerſion ſhews itſelf too violently. 

_--. Tabella- Þ cannot thew it too much on ſuch an 

occaſion. 

Valere. Well: you ſhall be ſatisfied; and 44. 
ter three days never more ſhall your eyes behold the 
hated object. 

Labella. L wiſh it may be ſo. Farewel. 

Sganarel. I am very ſorry for you: but—— 

Valere. Nay, you ſhall hear no complaint at all 
from me; the lady certainly does juſtice to us both, 
and I will endeavour to ſatisfy her 9 

8 
Sganarel. Wan youth! how hh bs is 


grieved! Come embrace me, for I am your ſecon& 
ſelf. 5 


SCENE AV: 
18 4 B E T1. LA, GAK AR 1. 
S CAN ARE L. 


THINK he is greatly to be pitied. 
- Ifabeila. Pho! not at all. 


Syanarel. I am greatly charmed with your love, 


my dearec, and I wiſh it was rewarded, Eight 
days are too Jong to ſtay, conſidering your impati= 


_ ence; I will marry you to-morrow, and will not 


HLVHC-=- 
Iſabella. To-morrow? | 
oganarcl, You pretend reluctance out of mo- 


Spanarel. Alas! by no means, I do not ſay that 3 
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deſty, but I know what joy my faying ſo gives you, 
and you with it was already concluded. 
Iſabella. But 


Sganarel. Let us go prepare every thing for this 


wedding. 
| Ifabella ade. ] How ſhall I hows e gods! pre- 


on this fatal match 2 


* * . Do Bo 
ACT HI. SCENE 3 


ISABELLA. 


EATH, when compared to this fatal marri- 
age, to which I am forced, is nothing; and 


whatever I do to avoid the terrors of it, ought to 
find ſome favour with thoſe who cenſure me. Time 
preſſes: it is night: let me therefore go boldly, 


and commit my fafety to the fidelity of a lover. 
SCENE HM. 
$CANAREL, ISABELL A. 


SGANAREL ſpeaking to the people in the houſe. 
AM returned, and to-morrow I will ſend__ 

Iſabella. O heaven! SR 
Sganarel. Is it you, my love? Whither do ye 
go ſo late? When I went out you ſaid you was 
much fatigued, and would ſhut yourſelf up in your 
chamber: nay, you begged that I would let you be 
quiet at my return, and not trouble you till to- 


morrow morning. 


Iſabella. It is true; but— 
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Sganarel. But what? 


Iſabella. I am perplexed, you fee, nor do I know 


what excuſe to make to you for it. 

Sganarel. How ſo? What can this mean! - 

Ifabella. A wonderful ſecret: The reaſon of my 
going abroad at this preſent ts, becauſe my ſiſter 
has, with a deſign for which I very much blame her, 
deſired my chamber of me, where I have ſhut her 
up. 

Sganarel. For what purpoſe? 

Ifabella. Why, this very youth whom we have 
difcarded is beloved by her. 

Sganarel. Who ? Valere? 

Iſabella. She is deſperately in love with him. 
Her coming to me at this hour of the night to * 
cloſe her paſſion plainly ſhews how violent it is 


ſhe fays that ſhe ſhall certainly die if the does not 


obtain what ſhe ſo much deſires; that their amour 
has been carried on above a year; and that they 
made each other mutual promiſes of marriage at the 
rery beginning of their fondneſs. 

Sganarel. A villain! 

Habella. That being informed to what deſpair 
I have driven the man ſhe loves, ſhe came to beg 
I would ſuffer her paſſion, to prevent a ſeparation, 
which would much grieve her, and allow her to 
entertain her galant this evening in my name at my 
chamber window which looks into the little ſtreet, 
where, counterfeiting my voice, ſhe may talk a 
little kindly to him, and thereby tempr his ſtay; in 
hort, that ſhe may dexterouſly manage to her own 
advantage the regard he is known to have for me. 

Sganarel. And can you imagine that---- 

Iſabella. For my part, Iam provoked at it. What, 

filter, ſaid I, are you out of your wits? Are you. 
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not aſhamed to be thus in love with a man wha is 
inconſlant, and changes every day? To forget your 
ſex, and deceive the hopes of a man whom heaven 
has appcinted for you? 


Sganarel. He well deſerves it, and I am very 


glad of it. 
Iſabella. In ſhort, T uſed every method to diſ- 


ſuade her from making ſuch a requeſt; but ſhe 
begged ſo earneſtly, wept and ſighed to ſuch a de- 


gree, and told me that F would drire her to de- 
pair if I denied to gratity her paſſion, that I was 


obliged to yield; and to jult ify this night's in- 
trigue, which a tenderneis ior my own blood made 


me give way to, I was going to get Lucretia to 


come and lie with me, who is fo much praiſed by 
you fer her virtue; but your ſpeedy return has. | 


greatly ſurprized me. 
Sganarel. No, no, I will not have this juggling 


at my houſe; 1 could agree to it ſo far as it con- 
cerns my brotker, but they may be ſeen by ſome-- 


body in the ftreet, and ſhe whom L bonour with 
my perſon ſhould not only be modeſt and well- 
bred, but ſhe muſt not even be ſuſpected. Let 
us us go turn out the ſhamelcis creaturez and for 
her paſſon--- 

If-bella. For God's ſake do not do chat; you 


will greatly confound her, and ſne may juſtly com- 


plain how badly I can keep a ſeeret. As you will 


not allow me to countenance her defign, ſtay here 


at leaſt till I Tet her out. 
Sganarel. Well then, do ſo. 


Favella. But above all things conceal yourſelf, 


I beſeech you, and let her go without ſpeaking one 
word to her. 


Sganarel. Well, for thy fake I will reſtrain my- 
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wrath; but as ſoon as. ſhe is gone, I will go and 
tell the whole affair to my brother. 

Tfabellz. Pray do not mention my name. Good 
night to you, for I am going to ſhut myſelf up this 
moment. 

Sganarel. Until to-morrow, dearee. [Alone. ] 
How impatient am I to ſee my brother, and in- 
form him of this accident? The good man is bub- 
bled, with all his wiſdom, and T would not be with- 
out this diſcovery for an hundred crowns. 

Iſabella in the houſe. ] Yes, ſiſter, I am ſorry 
| to incur your diſpleaſure, but it is impoſſible for 
me to gratify you; my honour, which is dear to 
me, runs too great a riſque by it; farewell; be- 
gone immediately. 

Sganarel. There ſhe goes; ſhe's a ſweet hw 
gage, I warrant ye: let us lock the door, for fear 
ſhe ſhould come back again. 
| Ifabelh entering. ] Deſert me not, good heavens! 
in my enterprize. | 

Sganarel aſide.] Whither can the be going ? 1 
will follow her a little. | 

Ifabella afide.] The night, however, favours me 
in my diſtreſs. 


Sganarel aſide.) To Valere's lodgings! What a 
gypſey is this! 


SCENE III. 
VALE RE, ISABELLA, SGANAREL. 
VAaLERE coming out haſtily. 
"ES, yes, I will try ſome way this very 28 


to fpeak—Who is there? 
Iſabella. Softly, Valere, it is Iſabella as now 
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ſpeaks to you, therefore trouble yourſelf no far- 


ther. 
Sganarel. You lie, huffy, it is not ſhe. She 


follows clofely thoſe laws of honour which you 


forſake, and you aſſume falſely both her name and 
voice. 

Ifabella. But if I thought that you would not 
by the moſt ſacred ties— 

Valere. Indced, that is the only purpoſe of my 
deſtiny; and I here ſolemnly declare to you, that 


. to-morrow, I will go where-ever you pleaſe to per- 


form the ceremony. 
Sganarel aſide. ] Poor felf-cozened fool! 
Valere. Go in, and fear nothing: I now defy 


your fantaſtical guardian's power; and ſooner ſhall 


this arm pierce his heart, than he ſhall again be 
in poſſeſſion of thee. 


SCENE IV. 
SGANARETL alone. 


Have not the leaſt inclination, I aſſure you, to 

take from you ſuch a ſcandalous gypſey, en- 
ſlaved to her paſſion; your promiſe to her does not 
make me jealous, and you have my free conſent to 
take her. Ay, let us catch him with this impu- 
deut creature: the memory of her father, well wor- 
thy of reſpect, together with the great intereſt I 


have in her ſiſter, requires my endeavours at Icaſt 


to preſerve her honour. —Soho! 
[Rnccking at a commiſſary's dove; 
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$CERNE-Y. - 


SGANARETI, the CoMMIsSSARY, the NoTaryY, 
Attendant with a Flambeau. 


COMMISSARY. 


TLT HO is there? 
'  Sganarel. Your ſervant, Mr. Commiſ- 


ſary; we want a caſt of your office; pleaſe to fol- 
low me with your light. 
Commiſſary. We are going to 
Sganarel. The affair is in great haſte. 
Commiſſary. What is it? 

Sganarel. To go in there, and ſurprize two peo- 
ple together, who muſt be honeſtly married: it is 
a girl of ours whom a youth called Valere has de- 
ceived, and got into his houſe by promiſing her 
marriage; ſhe is deſcended from a noble and vir- 
tuous family, but— 

Commiſſary. If it is for that, our meeting is ve- 
ry lucky, for here is a Notary with us. 

Sganarcl. Sir. ; 

Notary. Yes, Sir, a public Notary. 

Commiſſary. And alſo a man of honour. 

Sganarel. That is to be ſuppoſed. Go in at the 
door, make no noiſe, but mind that no body gets 
out: you ſhall be fully ſatisfied for your pains: but 
do not ſuffer yourſelves to be greaſed in the fiſt 
however. 

Commiſſary. How? Do you imagine that offi. 
cers of juſtice 

Sganarel. I do not ſay it as a reflection upon 
your office. I will fetch my brother hither this 
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moment. Let the flambeau light me. [Aſide.;] 
J will go congratulate this Solomon. Soho. 
[Knocking at Ariſto's door. 


SCENE-VL 
AR1ST 0, we pion Das 


ARIST OO, 
HO knocks ? — Oh! brother, what brings 
you here at this time of the night? 

Sganarel. Come along, poor fuperannuated fop, 
I will ſhew you ſomething that is pretty. 

Ariſto. What do you mean? 

Sganarel. I bring you good news. 

Ariſto. What is it? 

Sganarel. Where is your Leonora, pray ? 

Ariſto. What 1s the reaſon of your aſking? She 
is at a friend's houſe, I believe, at a ball. 

Sganarel. Hey! ay, ay, follow me: you ſhall 
ſce what kind of ball ſhe is at. _ 

Ariſto. 1 do not underſtand you. 

Sganarel. She now pleinly maketh it appear how 


WD” you have brought her up. It is cruel to be 
conſtantly finding fault; the mind is eaſily won by 


gentlencfs; anch ngicher maids nor wives are ren- 
dered virtuous by bolts, grates, and diſtruſtful 
cares. The ſex requires a little liberty, and by 
ſeverity we occaſien them to do amiſs. She has 
really taken her full of it, a cunning baggage, and 
yiitue with her is grown excecding gentle. 

Ariſto. I cannot in the leaſt * what you 
mean by this diſcourſe. 

Sganarel. Come, Mr. Elder- brother of mine, it 


is what you well deſerve; and I would not ſor 
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twenty piſtoles, but that you ſhould have this fruit 
of your ſilly maxims. It is plain what effect our 
inſtructions have produced on two ſiſters: one 
ſhuns galants, and the other runs after them. 
Ariſto. If you do not ſpeak plainer I cannot 
Sganarel. Why then you muſt know, that her 
ball is at Valere's, that I myſelf ſaw her go thither, 


not an hour ago, and that he juſt now has her 
in his arms. 


Ariſto. Who? 
Sganarel. Leonora. | 
Ariſto. Leave off your bantering, I beſeech you. 
Sganarel. Bantering! it is very good to hear 
him talk of bantering: poor ſoul! I tell you again 
and again, that your Leonora is juſt now with Va- 
lere, and that they were engaged by a mutual pro- 
miſe before he thought of following Iſabella. 
Ariſto. So improbable is this ſtory, that---- 
Sganarel. He will not believe it, though he ſees 
it. It makes me mad. When people a are defec- 
uve here, ycars av rail nothing. 
[Pointing to his forehead. 
Aids Do you think, brother, that---- 
Sganarel. No, no, ny. follow me, your mind 
all preſently be made caſy. You ſhall ſee if I 
impoſe upon you, and if they have not been con- 
tracted for more than a year paſt. | 
Ariſto. Is it likely ſhe ſhould conſent to this 
engagement without apprizing me of it! me, who 
always from her inſancy upon every occaſion have 
practiſed towards her a compliance, and have times 
innumerable told her that I would never force her 
inclinations, but let her chuſe whom ſhe plcaſed! 
Sganarel. In ſhort, your own eyes ſhall judge 
of the matter: 1 have already fetched a Commil- 
Vol. II. 6 
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fary and a Notary, it is our intereſt that the ho- 
nour ſhe has loſt ſhould be repaired upon the ſpet 
by marriage; for I do not imagine you will be ſo 
mean-ſpirited as to make her your wife with this 
itain upon her, unleſs you have ſome new argu- 
ments toplace you above ridicule. | 

Ariſto. I ſhall never, I hope, be ſo weak, as to 
deſire to poſſeſs a heart which inclines more to a- 
ny other perſon than to me. Nevertheleſs, I can- 
not believe 

Sganarel. What a talking you make! come a- 
long, this diſpute would laſt for ever. 


SCENE vu. 


COMMISSARY, NOTARY, SGAN &4- 
REL, ARISTO. 


COMMISSARY. 
F you deſire that they ſhould be married, gen- 
tlemen, you need make uſe of no compulſion, 
tor they are both equally inclined to it. And, as 
to what concerns you, Valere has given it under 


his hand already, that he defigns fo his wife her 


wilo now is with him. 
Ariſto. The girl 
Commiſſary. She is ad up, and unleſs you 
promiſe to gratify their defices, will not ſtir a foct, 


VA 
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ho- 
6 S CENSE: VII. 
pct 
10 
"TA VALERE, COMMISSARY, NOT AR x, 
gu- SGANAREL, ARIS To. 
a VALERE at the window. [ 
; OT a ſoul ſhall enter here, gentlemen, till , 
an- you let me know what you want. You know 4 
very weil who I am, and I have done my part in 4 
15 ſigning the inſtrument, which they may ſhew you: | 
if you intend to conſent to the match, you muſt i 
. . 5 g f 1 
likewiſe ſet your hand to a confirmation of it; but, 4 
if not, depend upon it, you ſhall kill me ſooner f 
than take from me the object of my love. 4 
5 Spganarcl. Nay, we do not deſign to ſeparate you 1 
from her. [Aſide ] He is ſtill ignorant who it is 9 
that he has got, he thinks it is Iſabella; let us take 
advantage of his error. 
Ariſto to Valere.] But is that Leonora? 
en- 
2 Sganarel to Ariſto.] Hold your . 

% Ariſto. But ' 
9 We 
Jos Sganarel. Be quiet. I 
"BR Ariſto. I would know— | | 9 

Sganarel. What, again? hold your tongue, I tell 'S 

PO 3 

1 Valere. In ſhort, „e be the conſequence, I 
0b. Iſabella has my folemn promiſe, as I have her's, 1 


and I am not a match, conſidering every thing, 


which you ſhall be admitted to difapprove. 
Ariſto to Sganarel. ] What he fays is not 
Sganarel. Hold your tongue: I hare a reaſon 
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for it: and you ſhall know the ſecret. Well, with- 
out any more ado we both agree that you are to 
marry her who is now with you, 
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Commuiſſary, The thing is drawn in th noſe terms, 
and a blank is leſt for the nanic, as we did not ſce 
her Come, gn, the lady will make you all agree 
afterwaids, 

Valere. I conſent to it in that wav. 

Sgan rel. I am very fond of it, for my part: 
| Aſide, | We ſhall have fine diverſion preſently. 
Here, brother, you have the honour to fet your 
name firft. | 

Ariſto. But why all this myſtery---- 

Sganarel. Pox take your impudence! Come, 
ſign your name, you fool. 


Ariſto. He talks of — and you of Leo- 


nora. 


Sganarel. Do not you conſent, brother, if it is 
her, to allow them to make their nuptial promiſes 


good? 
Ariſto. Certainly. 
Sganarel. Sign then, and I will do ſo too. 
Arifto. So let it be, I do not underſtand it. 
Sganarel. You ſhall be informed of the affair. 
Commiſſary. We will be back again ſoon. 
Sganarel to Ariſto.] Well, now x 1 will tell you 
tie ſubtlety of this intrigue. 
They retire to the farther part of the ſtage. 


SCENE IX. 


LE ONO RA, SC AN AREIL, ARIS To, 
| LISETT 4. 


LEONORA. 


xertinence of theſe young coxcambs' 


OW I have been plagued with the im- 
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They obliged me to ſlip away from the ball pri- 
rately. 


Liſetta. They all endeavoured to make them 


ſelves agreeable to you. 

Leonora. In ſhort, I never met with any thing 
more troubleſome, and would be much happier in 
the meaneſt converſaticn, than in all their flatter- 
ing diſcourſes : 
to their powdered periwigs; they think themſelves 
the wiſeſt people in the world, when, with a ſtupid 


bantering tone, they rally one ina filly manner a- 


bout the love of an old man: but I ſet more value 
upon the affections of ſuch an old man, than all 
the giddy raptures of a young fellow. But I ſec-- 
Sganarel to Ariſto.] Well, the affair ſtands in 
this manner. ſeeing Leonora. ] O! yonder ſhe 
comes, attended by her maid, 
Ariſto. I am not angry, Leonora, but have rea- 


fon to complain: you are ſenfble I never laid any 
reſtraint upon you, and have a hundred times told 


you, that you ſhould gratify your own wiſhes; and 
notwithſtanding. this, your heart has engaged itſelf, 
both by promiſe and affection, without my know- 
ledge. I do not repent the indulgence I have gi- 


ven you, but your behaviour affects me ſenſibly; 


ny fondneſs ſor you did not deſerve this return. 

Leonora. I do not underſtand the reaſon of your 
talking in this manner; but you may be certain F 
am the ſame I ever was; nothing can leſſen my e- 
ſteem for you: I ſhould think it a crime to have a 
regard for any other perſon, and if you are willing 
to compleat my wiſhes, the ſacred knot ſhall make 
us one to-morrow, | 


Ariſto. Upon what foundation then, brother, 
came you---- 
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Sganarel. What! hare not you come from Va- 
lere's lodgings? Have you not been in love with 
him for a year paſt, and declared your paſſion for 
him this very day ? | 

Leonora. Who has taken the pains to invent ſuch 
lies, and given you this account of me? 


SCENE THE LAST. 


ISABELLA, VALERE, LEONORA, ARISTO, 
SGANAREL, COMMISSARY, NOTA- 
RY, LISE TTA, ERGASTE. 


ISABELLA. 
HOPE, fiſter, you will haben me freely, if by 
the liberty I have taken I may have hurt your 
character. I was forced into that ſcandalous con- 
trivance by the confuſion the great ſurprize put me 


into. Fate deals very differently with you and me. 
Your example condemns my paſſion. | toSganarel. } 


I will make no apology to you, Sir, as I am doing 


you a piece of ſervice, rather than uſing you ill. 1 


found myſelf unworthy of your love, and choſe ra- 
ther to give myſelf to another, than prove unwor- 
thy of ſuch an heart as yours; heaven never intend- 
ed us for cach other. 

Valere to Sganarel. ] To receive her from your 
hands, Sir, 1s happineſs and glory. 

Ariſto. Indeed, brother, nobody will be ſorry 
for you, though they know you are cheated; your 
own behaviour is the occaſion of it, and you muſt 
| ſubmit to it peaceably. 

Liſetta. This reward of his miſtruſt is an ex- 
emplary ſtroke, and I am very glad of it. 
Leonora. For my part, I cannot blame this ſtra- 
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tagem; I do net know whether | it ſhould be com- 
ceded or not. 

Ergaſte. He is a lucky 150 to eſcape ki 
cuckold, when his ſtars expoſed him to the danger 
of it. 

Sganarel. Really I cannot recover myſelf from 
my aſtoniſhment; this deviliſh trick confutes my 


underſtanding: after this, he that truſts in women 


is wretched. I believe the devil himſelf could not 
be ſo wicked as this jilt; I thought that I could 
have engaged my life that ſhe would never have 
behaved ſo. Women are continually hatching miſ- 
chief; they were made for a curſe to the world. 
I give up the treacherous ſex, for ever, and wiſh. 
them all at the devil heartily. 
Ergaſte. Well ſaid. 


Ariſto. Let us all go to my houſe. Come, Mr. 


Valere, to-morrow we will endeavour to appeaie 
his rage. 
Liſetta to the 8 
You who churliſh huſbands know that want mend- 
ing, 


Ours is the ſchool to which you may ſend them. 
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SCHOOL FOR WIVES. 
A 


CO M.ED YV. 


The School for Wives, a Comedy of Five Acts, 
ated at Paris, at the Theatre of the Palace- 
Royal, Decemier 26th, 1662. 


T the firſt repreſentation of the 8c Hool for 
Wives, all Paris flocked to Moliere's 
Theatre; however, the immenſe number of ſpee- 
tators could not ſecure him againſt ſeveral criti- 
ciſms being publiſhed againſt his piece, though it 
aForded him comfort in it. So inveterate were 
they againſt it, that they took notice of the ſmall- 
eſt neglects, and exclaimed againſt the flighteſt 
faults; but the moſt effential of all was overlook- 


ed, I mean ſome dangerous images in it, which: 
ſhould always be banithed from the ſtage. But if 


we conſider only how artfully the piece is contri- 
ved, we cannot but confeſs, that this comedy is 
one of the moſt excellent productions of human 


genius. The repeated confidence which Horace 
places in the jealous Arnolph, who, notwithſtand- 


ing all kis precautions, was always duped by a ſil- 
ly innocent young girl; the excellent character of 


Agnes, the humour of the under characters which- 
were choſen to attend her, together with the na- 


tural and quick tranfition from one ſurprize to an- 


other, are excellent comic productions. What di- 


ſtinguiſnes the School for Wives ſtill more 


particularly is, that the whole appears to be relat- 


ed, and yet at the fame time is all in action; a 
ſpecies of comedy of which neither the ancient nor 


modern ſtages have given us the leaſt model. E- 


very relation, by its proximity to the incident 

which gave occaſion to it, traces it over again in 

ſo lively a manner, that the ſpectator thinks him- 
| G6 
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elf preſent at it, and by a peculiar advantage which 
the relation of this piece has over the action, we 
enjoy the effect which the fact produces, at the 
ſame time that we learn it; for the perſon who is 
concerned to be inſtructed learns everything which 
there is the greateſt reaſon ſhould be concealed 
from him. The great reſemblance which appears 
in the School for HUsBaNDs and the SCHOOL 
for Wives, with regard to Sganarel and Arnolph 
being both deceived by the very meaſures they 
took to prevent it, muſt turn to Moliere's reputa- 


tion, who diſcovered the ſecret of varying what 


appeared to be ſo much alike. The ſubtil ſtrokes 
of Iſabella, which ſprang from no other principle 
but the conſtraint her guardian kept her under, 


are very different from thoſe natural ones of the 


witty Agnes, who offended againſt decorums only be- 
cauſe Arnolph had kept her in ignorance of them. 


A C3 DV 4. 


ARNOLPH, otherwiſe Mr. de la Souche. 

 AG6NEs, daughter to Henriques. 

HoRACE, lover to Agnes. 

CHRISALDVs, Arnolph's confident. 

HENRIQUEs, brother-in-law to Chriſaldus. 

OnoN TES, Horace's father, and a friend to Ar- 
nolph. 

A NoTaRy. EE 

ALLEN, a country fellow, Arnolph's man. 

SGroRCET TA, a country girl, Arnolph's maid. 


SCENE PARIS, a ſquare in the ſuburbs. 
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SCHOOL FOR WIVES. 
2 P 
ACT. I. SCENE 1. 
e 


cHERISALDVs. 
on are come to marry her, you ay? ? 
Arnolph. Yes, to-morrow I will fi- 


5 nith the affair. 
MK Chriſaldus. We are alone here, and 


I dare fay, may ſpeak freely, without being heard 
by any body. Would you have me to ſpeak fin- 


cerely as a friend? Yourintentions make me anxious 


for you, for I think it a piece of madneſs in you 
to marry, in whatever light you may conſider it. 


Arnolph. I believe it is true, my friend. Pro- 


bably your own experience makes you apprehenſive 
for me; perhaps your brows make you imagine, 
that matrimony and horns are inſeparable. 


Chriſaldus. Accidents of that fort nobody can 


avoid, and it appears to me very fooliſh for people 
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to be ſo careful about it. My uncaſineſs for you 
is on account of the raillery which a thouſand huſ- 


bands indure the ſting of. You know very well 


that every body ſuffers by your reflexions, and. to 

exclaim againſt ſecret intrigues, has been your great- 
eſt delight in every place you go. 
Arxnolph. Very well. Are huſbands ſo tame 


any where as in this city? We ſee them of every 
degree treated at home with diſreſpect. Oneheaps. 


up riches, which his wife can diſpoſe of to a per- 
fon who is endeavouring to make a cuckold of him; 


another, not leſs infamous, but more eaſy, fees his 


wife accept of preſents every day, and is not in the 
leaſt uneaſy, as ſhe tells him it is out of reſpeCt for 


her virtue. One makesa greatbuſtle, which ſerves 


but to little purpoſe: another, quite eaſy, ſees the 
ſpark viſit at his houſe, walks out, and lets affairs 
take their courſe. One wife, with female cunning, 
pretends to make a confident of her faithful huſ- 


band, who fleeps quietly under the delufion, pity- 


ing the poor galant for giving himſelf the trouble 
which anſwers his intentions. Another, to a- 
void the appearance of extravagance, pretends the 
money ſhe expends is won at play, and the poor 
weak hufband returns God thanks for it, without 


ſuſpecting at what game ſne wins it. In ſhort, you 


will find theſe ſubjeQts of ridicule every where, and 
may not I as a looker on laugh at them? May not 
I amongſt our focls 


Chriſaldus. Very true; but he who makes a jeſt 


of another, may be afraid of being laughed at him- 


ſelf. I hear what the people ſay, how they amuſe 
themſelves with tattling things that happen; but 
whatever is diſcovered in places where J am, no 
body ever heard me rejoice at them. I am cloſe 
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enough in that reſpect; and if I happened on theſe 
occaſions to think certain degrees of forbearance 


wrong, and my intention were not to ſuffer what ſome. 


huſbands bear quietly, yet I never attempted to ſay 
this; for after all, it is to be dreaded that fatire 


will come home, and a perſon ſhould never ſay 


poſitively that he would do ſo and fo, in ſuch a 
caſe. By which means, if fate ſhould deſtine my 
brows tea diſgrace of that fort, my behaviour would 
induce people to pity me, or, at leaſt, privately to 


laugh at me. But, my dear friend, your caſe 


would differ widely, and I really think you run a 
very great riſk, as you have always been ready to 
ridicule tame huſbands. In ſhort, you have been 


a devil let looſe upon them, and to avoid being a 
ſubject of jeſt, you muſt walk upright indeed: if 
they get the ſmalleſt hold of you, they will make 


your ſhamepublic, even atthe market-croſs. And 


Arnolph. Alas! friend, do not give yourſelf a- 


ny. trouble about that point. He muſt be very 
cunning indeed who catches me. The perſon I 
am to marry is ſo innocent, that my forehead can- 
not be in any danger. I know all the artful con- 
trivances, and the ſtratagems they fall upon to plant 


horns upon us. 


Chrifaldus. Hey, what do you pretend? that a 
a fool, in one word 
Arnolph. A perſon 6 no fool, to marry an ig- 
norant wife. [I believe, as a good chriſtian, your 
other half to be very wiſe, but an artful wife is a 
very bad preſage, and Iam ſenſible what certain peo- 


ple have loſt by marrying women with great abili- 
ties. Shall I plague myſelf with the care of a 


witty wife, who loves to talk of ncthing but the 
ring and the drawing room? who can write ten- 
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der things both in verſe and proſe? who is vifited 
by the marquiſes and the wits, while I, under the 

name of the lady's huſband, am like a faint, whom 
nobody calls upon? No, no, none of your high 
flown genius's for me; a woman who writes, 
underſtands more than ſhe ſhould do. I intend 
mine with ſo little of the ſublime in her, that ſhe 
ſhall be ignorant what rhime is. H one happen 
to play at the baſket with her, and in one's turn uſk 
her, what is put into it? Let her anſwer be, a 
cream-tart. In ſhort, I would chuſe to have her 
very ignorant: to ſay the truth, it is enough if the 
can love me, know how to ſew, ſpin, and ſay her 
prayers. 


pid wife? 


Arnolph. I would prefer an ugly fool to a hand- 


ſome wit. 
Chriſaldus. And wit 
Arnolph. Virtue is enough. 


Chriſaldus. After all, a fool may not know what 


it is to be virtuous; and I ſhould think it very in- 
ſipid to live all one's life with a fool. To be ſe- 
rious, even that will not ſecure one from horns: 
a ſenſible woman may deviate from her duty, but 
ſne muſt do it knowingly; whereas a fool, with- 
out ever thinking of it, may fail in the common 
courſe of her's. 


Arnolph. I will anſwer as Pantagruel did to 


Panurgus, to this fine argument. Endeavour*to 
prevail upon me to marry a wealthy woman, and talk 


from January to June, when you are done you will 


be amazed, that all your advice is to no purpoſe. 


Chriſaldus. I will ſay no more to you on that 
ſubject. 


Chriſaldus. Then your choice wauld be a ſtu⸗ 
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 Arnolph. Everyone to his own way. In a wife, 


as in other things, I will follow my own humour. 


I have money enough, and can afford to marry a 
woman that has nothing, whoſe dependence upon 
me will prevent her from reproaching me either 


with her birth or fortune. When I firſt ſaw her 


amongſt the children, her grave and mild look in- 
ſpired me with a love for her, though ſhe was then 
but four years old. Her mother was in a very low 


ſtation, and I thought I would beg her from her; 
and the good woman very readily gave up her charge. 


1 had her brought up at a little convent, according 
ro my own directions, diſtant from all company. 


I defired them to uſe all their endeavours to make 


her as great an idiot as they could. Thank hea- 


ven they ſucceeded to my wiſh, and as ſhe grew 


up, I found her filly, and was thankful for it. I 


brought her home, but as my houſe is always open 
to a hundred ſorts of people, (precaution being al- 


ways neceſſary) I have her placed out of the way 


in this other houſe, that her agreeable diſpoſition 


may not be ſpoiled by people who come to vifit me: 
I have no body near her but people as ignorant as 


herſelf. You will be ſurprized at my troubling 


you with fo long a ſtory, but it is to acquaint you 
with the care Ihave taken And! invite you 


this evening, as a faithful friend, to ſup with her: 


obſerve her well, and you will certainly ee my 
choice. 


Chriſaldus. I will. 
Arnolph. And by this converſation you will 
Judge of both her innocence and perſon. 
Chrifaldus. As to that article, what you have 
told me cannot 


Arnolph. The deſcription I give you, is even 
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ſhort of the truth. Her ſimplicity on all oceaſi- 
ons is admirable; I am often like to die with laughs 


ing at ſome queſtions ſhe aſks. The other day, 
(could you ſuppoſe it?) ſhe was uneaſy, and with 


an ignorance which nothing can equal, came to 


alk me if children come into the world by the 


ear. 
Chriſaldus. It gives me pleaſure, Mr. Arnolph— 
Arnolph. How! Will you always give me that 
name ? 


Chriſaldus. I really cannot avcid it, it comes al- 


ways into my mouth, and I never think of Mr. de 
la Souche. What the deuce has put it into your 
head to change your name, at forty-two years of 
age; to take a title from an old rotten ſtump be- 
longing to your farm ? 
Arnolph. Beſtdes the houfe being known by 
that name, la Souche is a more agreeable name to 


me. 
Chrifaldus. It is ſhameful to give up the n name 


of one's anceſtors, to take another founded on fan- 


cy; and yet it is the whim of a great many peo- 


ple, without mentioning you. 1 know a country 
fellow, named fat Peter, who had only a quarter 


of an acre of land, he made a muddy ditch round 


it, and aſſumed the name of Mr. de L'Iſle. 
Arnolph. Repeat none of thoſe inſtances: if you 
call me by any other name than la Souche, you 


will diſoblige me; I Rove a pleaſure in it, and will 


be called ſo. 


Chriſaldus. Few people will ſubmit to it, and 


T {till ſee the directions of your letters 
Arnolph. From thoſe who are not acquainted 


Vith it I bear it caſily, but for you 


Chrifaldus, Be it ſa. We ſhall not differ = ERR 
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that; I will accuſtom myſelf to ſay Mr. de la 
Souche. 

Arnolph. Farewel. I knock here only to ſay 
good-morrow, and acquaint them that I am re- 


turned. 


Cheifaldus 56 de, going away. Realty 1 think 


him an accompliſhed fool. 


Arnolph alone.] He is a little touched as to ſome 
particular things. It is ſurprizing to ſee how much 
every man is wedded to his own opinion! 

[Knocking at his door. ] Soho. 


SCENE I. 


ARNOLPH, ALLEN and GEORGETTA 
in the houſe. 


ALLEN. 
HO is there? 

Arnolph. Open the door. Fafide.} They 
will be very well pleafed to ſee me, 1 af- 
ter ten days abſence. + 

Allen. Who knocks ? 

Arnolph. I. 

Allen. Georgetta. 
_ Georgetta. Well. 
Allen. Open the door below there. 

Georgetta. Do it yourſelf. 

Allen. You godoit. 

Georgetta. I will not go, indeed. 

Allen. Nor will 1 go. 

Arnolph. A pretty fort of ceremony, while I 
am ſtanding without!_—Soho, ſoho there; pray 

Georgetta. Who knocks at the door? 

Arnolph. Your maſter, | 
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_ Georgetta. Allen. 

Allen. What do ye ſay? 

Georgerta. It is my maſter. Open the door 
immediately. 

Allen. Do you open It. 

 Georgetta. I am blowing the fire. 

Allen. I cannot ſtir, left my 1 ſhould get 
out, and the cat eat it. 

Arnolph. Which ever cf you two will not open 
the door, ſhall not have a bit of victuals for above 
theſe four days. 

Georgetta. What occaſion bare you to come, 
when 1 am going? 

Allen. Why you more than I? A fine contri- 
vance truly! 

 Georgetta. Stand out of the way. 

Allen. I will not, ſtand you out of the way. 

Georgetta. I will open the door. 


Allen. And I will open it. 55 


| Georgetta. You ſhall not open it. 
Allen. No more ſhall you. 
Georgetta, Nor you. | | 
Arnolph. I had need have great patience here. 
Allen entering ] However, itis my buſineſs, Sir. 
Georgetta entering. I am your ſervant for that; 
it is mine. 


Allen. Was it not out of reſpect to my maſter 
here, I'd- 

Arnolph receivin 7 a blow from Allen. J 

Allen. I beg your pardon. 

Arnolph. See that loggerhead there. 

Allen. She is ſo too, Sir 

Arnolph. Hold your tongues, and mind what L 
am going to fay to you, How are all here? 


Allen. Why Sir, we we—[Arnolph pulls off 


mom 


back 


dor 
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llen's hat three times.] Sir, we we are —— thank 
God we we 

Arnolph. Fooliſh blockhead, who taught you 
to talk to me with your hat upon your head ? 

Allen. You do well, Sir, I was in the wrong. 

Arnolph to Allen.] Tell Agnes to come . | 
to me. 


SCENE III. 


ARNOLPH, GEORGET T 4&4, 


ARNOLPH. 
HEN I was away did ſhe appear melan- 

\ choly ? 

Georgetta. Melancholy ? No. 

Arnolph. No ! 

Georgetta. Yes, yes. 

Arnolph. Why then------- | 

Georgetta. Yes ſhe was; ſhe expected you every 
moment, and never a horſe, mule, or aſs paſſed by 
which ſhe did not take for you. 


SCENE IV. 


ARNO LH, AC NES, ALLEN, CEO R. 
G ET TA. 


ARNOLP H. 
ER work in her hand is a good ſign 
Well, Agnes, are you glad to fee me come 
back again ? 
Agnes, Yes, Sir, thank 3 
Arnolph. And J too am glad to ſee you again 
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Your face plainly ſhews you have been well ſince 
I went from home. 
Agnes. Fleas have diſturbed me very much in 
the night. 

Arnolph. O, in a little time you ſhall have ſome 
body to catch them for you. 

Agnes. You will do me a kindneſs, 

Arnolph. So I can eafily imagine. 
you about there? 

Agnes. I am making myſelf ſome head-clothes. 
Your night-ſhirts and caps are done. 

Arnolph. Very well, go up ſtairs again, I will 
be with you preſently, and will diſcourſe with you 
about ſome affairs of conſequence. | 


What are 


SCENE V. 


ARNOLPH alone. 


HIS modeſt and virtuous Ignorance far ſur- 


paſſes all your knowledge, your romances, your 
verſes, and your love-letters, ye learned ladies, and 
heroines of the age. One ought not to be tempt- 
ed by riches; and provided a girl be virtuous- 


"SCENE VI. 
HORACE, ARNOLPH. 


ARNOLPH. 
HO is this I ſee? Is it he? — Ay. Iam 
miſtaken. No, no. But it is. Nay, 
it is he himſelf. Hor 
Horace. Mr. Ar— 


Arnolph. Horace. 
Horace. aun 
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Arnolph. O, joy extreme! How long have o 
been here? 

Horace. Nine days. 

Arnolph. Really 

Horace. As ſoon as I came I went to your 
houſe, but you was not to be found. 

Arnolph. I was in the country. 

Horace. Ay, you had been gone two days, 

Arnolph. What an alteration a few years make 
in children! I am ſurprized to find him grown ſo, 
after having known him when he was ſo little. 

Horace. You ſee how it is. 

Arnolph. But, pray, how does my dear friend 


Orontes your father, whom I reſpect and revere? 


Is he hearty ftill? He knows I bear a part in every 


thing which concerns him; it is four years ſince we 


ſaw each other, and a letter has not paſſed between 
us all that time. 


Horace. He 1s even heartier than we are, Mr. 


Arxnolph:—l have got a letter for you from him: 


but by another ſince he ſends me word of his own 
coming, though I am yet ignorantof the reaſon of 
it. Do you know who of your townſmen it ſhould 
be, that is upon his return hither with immenſe 
riches, which he has been fourteen years acquiring 
in the Weſt-Indies ? 

Arnolph. No. Did you hear his name? 

Horace. Henriques. 

Arnolph. No. 

Horace. My father fpeaks to me of him and his 
return, as if I was perfectly acquainted with him; 


and writes me word they are ſetting, out together 


upon an important affair, which his letter does not 
mention. 


[Giving Orontes's letter to Arno! ph. 
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> Arnolph. I ſhall certainly be extremely glad to 


ſee him, and will do every thing in my power to 
entertain him. [After having read the letter. 
Letters amongſt friends ſhould be leſs ceremonious; 
all theſe compliments are ſuperfluous; you might 
freely have uſed my fortune, without his taking the 
pains to write to me on that fcore. 

Horace. I am one who take people at their word: 


and I have juſt now occahon for an hundred piſ- 


toles. 

Arnolph. Why really you oblige me in making 
uſe of me in this manner, and I am glad I have got 
them ready for you;—take purſe and all. 

Horace. It muſt 

Arnolph. Let us talk about ſomething elle, and 
drop this diſcourſe. Well, what do you think of 
this city? 

Horace. Its 6 are numerous, its build- 
ings very magnificent, and I believe its diverſions 
admirable. 

Arnolph. Every man has his pleaſures ſuitable 
to his taſte; but as for thoſe people, who go un- 
der the name of galants, they have all they can de- 
fire in this country; for the women are made for 
coquettry, you will ſiad them of gentle temper, 
both the fair and the brown, and the huſbands are 
withal the moſt complaiſant creatures you ever ſaw. 
It is an entertainment for a king, it is a meer comedy 
to me to ſee the pranks I do. Youhave perhaps al- 
ready ſmitten ſome- body. Have you had no luck 
yet? people formed like you are of more value 
than gold;—you are of a ſhape to be a cuckold- 
maker. 

Horace. Why, to tell you the truth, I have had 
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here a certain love adventure, and I am obliged 
in friendſhip to acquaint you with it. 


Arnolph aſide.] Very well, here is ſome ne- 


waggiſh ſtory to minute down in my pocket-book. 

Horace. However, I beg you would not tell it 
to any body. 

Arnolph. Oh! 

Horace. You are not ignorant that on theſe oc- 
caſions, if a ſecret gets air it fruſtrates all our de- 
ſigns. I will freely tell you then, that my heart 
is captivated by a certain young lady in this city. 
My ſmall endeavours have immediately had fo 
much ſucceſs, that I have obtained a free admit- 
tance to her; and without boaſting of myſelf too 
much, or in the leaſt injuring her, my affairs with 
her are in a mighty good poſture. 

Arnolph laughing. Ha, ha, who is it? 

Horace pointing to Agnes's lodging. ] A very 
charming young creature, who lives in that brick 
houſe there. Simple inde.:d ſhe is, through the 
matchleſs fclly of a man who ſhuts her up from 
all company; but amidſt that ignorance to which 
he would enſave her, ſhe diſplays charms that 


would throw one into raptures; an air moſt enga- 


ging, and I know not what of tendernefs, which 
no heart is proof againſt, But, perhaps you have 
often ſeen.this young ſtar of love, adorned with 
ſuch numberleſs perfections. Agnes is her name. 

Arnolph aſide.] Oh! I burſt. 

Horace. As ſor the man, it is Ithink la Zouſſe, 
or Source, that they call him; no matter which 
He is iich by what they told me, bur not over- 
wife. They talked to me of him as a ridiculous 
fellow. Are you acquainted with him? 

Arnolph afide.} A bitter pill! 
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Horace. Why do not you anſwer? 
Arnolph. O, ay —T know him. 
fFlorace. He is a ſool, is not he? 
Arnolph. Hh. 
Horace, How now? what do you ſay to it? 
11ch! that means yes. Ridiculouſly jealous: Fool? 
{ find he is juſt as I was told. Fn ſhort, the love- 
iy Agnes has made a conqueſt of me; to tell you 
the truth, ſhe is.a lovely creature, and it would be 
a fin to let a beauty ſo extraordinary remain in the 


power of this fantaitical old fellow. For my part,* 


all my endeavours, all my moſt paſſionate wiſhes 
are, to make hermine, notwithitanding this jealous 


wretch; and the money I was ſo free to borrow of 


you, is for no other purpoſe but to bring about this 
laudable caterpriſe. You know better than I, 
that money does every thing in ſuch undertakings; 


and that it procures the victory in love as well as 


war. But methinks you do not ſeem pleaſed : 
does my ſcheme diſpleaſe you? 
Arnolph. No, I was conſidering 
Horace. You arc tired with this 3 
Farewell. Iwill come preſently to your houſc, to 
thank you, 


Ar nolph thinking himſcif alone. ] Vl: hat! muft 


. — 
Horace coming back.] Once more, I beg you 


would take care, and not jet any one know what 


I have been faying to you. 
Arnolph thinking himfclf alone! What my 
ſoul now feels 
Horace coming back.] Eſpecially my father, 
who would perhap3 be ry at it. 


Ar olph thinking he will come back again. J 


Oh!— ſalonc.} Oh! what have I ſuffered during 


this 

have 
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this diſcourſe! never was any body ſo vexed as J 
have been! With what imprudence and what e-- 
tremehaſte he came to give an account of this b 
ſineſs to me myle!f! Though myother name keeps 
him in an error, yet did ever any hair-brains run 
on ſo furiouſly? but having ſuffered ſo much, I 


| ſhould have been more peaceable, till I had diſco- 


vere what I have reaſon to apprehend; I ſhould 
have encouraged his fooliſh babbling, by which I 
might thoroughly have informed myſelf of what is 


carrying on privately between them. I will en- 
- 


deavour to join him again, he is not got far, I be- 
lieve, and get out of him the whole ſecret of this 
matter. I tremble for fear of the misfortune that 
may befal me by ſo doing; we oftcn ſeek after 
what we would not find. 


SAY Tg Nile . Ae, de, N. Ab 
r . SANE SH 


ARNO IL PA. 
miſſing the way he went is really very 
U lucky, for I do not think I could Rare 
concealed my perturbation of mind, which IJ am 
not willing he ſhould know at preſent. But I am 


not a man that can put up this matter, and leave 


the ſpark at liberty to purfuc his deſign. I am 
reſolved to fruſtrate it, and de informed how mak⸗ | 
ters have been carried on between them, I take 
it, that ray honour is deeply concerned therein: 
as the caſe ſtands, I confider her aca wife already. 
I ſhall be blamed, and no ene elſe, for whatever 
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ſhe does amiis, O wretched journey! unhappy 
abſence! 
{ Knocking at the door, 


SCENE IL 


ARNOLPH, ALLEN, GEORGETTA. 


ALLEN, 
H! Sir, this time—— 


ye: That way, that way. Ccmealong, come along, 
I ſay. 


runs chill in my veins! 
Arnolph. Is this the way you hare obeyed me 
in my abſence? and have you both __ me 
by agreement? 

Georgetta falling at Arnolph's that JOh! pray, 
Sir, do not eat me. | 

Allen aſide.] I am certain ſome mad dog has 
bit him. 

Arnolph afide.] Ugn! I cannot ſpeak I came 
ſo faſt, I am ſtiſled; would 1 could throw off all 
my clothes. [To Allen and Gcorgetta.] Ye Late 
vipers, you have ſuffered a man to come then, 
Fave ye—What, would you run away /—Yecur:uft 
this inftant—if you ſtir— I will have you tell me. 
Ugh! Ay, I will have you both—8'deatli! ſtir 
rot a foot, elſe I will kill you—Ilow came that 


nan into my houfe ? Hch!—ſpeak, {panting. ] 


- wake haſte, quick, diſpatch, in a moment, without 
cenſidering; will ye tell me? 

Allen and Georgetta, Oh! On! 

Gcorgetta falling at Arnolph's feet. ] I ſwoon, 


Arnolph. Bequiet. Come hither both of. 


Georgetta. Ah! you ſrighten me! my blood 


CO nc 


Co 


lous. 
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Allen falling at Arnolph's feet. ] I die. 

Arnolph aſide. | I am all over in a ſweat: Let 
me breathe a little. I muit walk and cool my- 
ſelf. Could I have imagined when I faw him a 
little one, that he would grow up for this! Hea- 
vens! what my heart endures! It would be bet- 
ter I think to draw from her own mouth by kind 
uſage an ↄccount of what concerns me. Let me 
try to moderate my paſſion. - Softly, my he art, 
be not in ſuch a flutter. | To Allen and Georget- 
ta.] Riſe, get ye in, and tell Agnes to come to 
me. Stay. | Afide. þ They will go tell her the 
uneaſineſs I am under, and ſhe will be the Jeſs 
ſurpriſed, I will fetch her out myſelf. [To Al- 
len and. Georgetta, ] Wait here for me. 


8 CEN E III. 
4L LEN, GEORGETTA. 
| GEORGETTA. 
HAT a frightful look he has! I never 


ſaw a man appear ſo terrible. 
Allen. That gentleman has angered him, I told 


you ſo. 


Georgetta. I cannot imagine what makes him 
conceal our young dy ſo much, and will not let 
ner ſee any company. 7 

Allen. It is ** this affair makes him jea- 
lous. 

Georgetta: But how comes this fancy into his 
head ? 


Allen, It comes—it comes, becauſe he is jea- 


8 2 
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Georgetta. Ay; but what makes him ſo? TS) 


v hy this paſhon ? 


Allen. It is becauſe jealouſy . . . do ye under- 
ſtand me right, Georgetta? is athing—which makes 
people uncaſy—and drives them all round the 


houſe, I will give you a compariſon, that you 


may conceive it better. Now tell me fincerely, 
when you have gota meſs of porridge, if ſome gree- 


dy gut ſhould come to eat it from you, would it 
not vex you, and make you ready to beat him? 


Georgetta. Ah, I underſtand that. 


Allen. It is juſt in the ſame manner. Wo- 


man really is a man's porridge; and when a man 
ſees other people endeavouring to dip their fin- 
gers in his porridge, he flies immediately into a 
rage. ” 


Georgetta. Ay; but why does not every body 


do ſo alike? What is the reaſon that ſome huſ- 


bands appear pleaſed, when their wives are in com- 
pany with fine gentlemen? 

Allen. Becauſe every body has not this glut- 
tenous love, that would keep all to itſelf. 

Georgetta. If my eyes are not dazzled, I ſee 
him coming. 

Allen. Your eyes are good: it is he. 

Georgetta. Obferve how penſive he is. 

Allen. He is "ay much vexed juſt now. 


S ENS IV. 
ARNOLPH, ALLEN, GEORGET TA. 


ARNO L PH aſide. 


II E emperor Auguſtus was told by a cer- | 
tain Greek, as a maxim equally reaſonablc 
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and uſeſul, that when we happened to be put in a 
paſſion by any accident, we ſhould firſt of all repcat 


the alphabet; that in the mean while our anger 


may abate, and we may do nothing which we ought 
not to Co. I have purſued this advice with regard 
to Agnes, and I have brought her on purpoſe hi- 
ther, under pretence of taking a walk, in order 


that the ſuſpicions of my diſordered mind may 
_ artſully bring this diſcourſe about ſo as to dive in- 


to her heart, and clear up the matter gently, 
SCENE V. 
ARNOL PH, AGNES, ALLEN, GEORGE T TA. 


ARNO IL PH. 


OMF , Agnes. [To Allen and Georgetta.] 
Get ye in. 


SCENE. Vr. 
ARNOLPH, ACN Es. 


; ARNOLPH. 
T is fine walking, 
Agnes. Very fine. 
Arxnolph. A delightful day! 
Agnes. Indeed it is, 
Arnolph. What news have ye? 
Agnes. The little cat is dead. 
Arnolph. That is a great pity; but we are all 


mortal, and every one for himſelf. Had you a 


rain when I was in the country? , 

Agnes. No. 4 

Arnolph. Were you not tired ? 
H 4 
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Agnes. I never am tired. 


Arnolph. But what have you employed yourſelf 


with theſe nine or ten days? 

Agnes, I have made fix ſkirts, I think, and 
likewiſe fix caps. 

Arnolph having muſed a while. ] This is a 
firange world we live in, my dear Agnes. Ob- 
ſerve how fcandalous people are! I have been told 
by ſome of the neighbours, that when I was from 
home, you ſuffered a young man to come to my 
_ houſe, to ſee and talk with you. But I gave no 
credit to theſe flandering tongues, and would have 
laid a wager it was falſe— 

Agnes. Lack-a-day, do not lay, you will certain- 
dy loſe. 

Arnolph. What! was there really a man— 

Agnes. It was really fo. He Te. ſtirred out 
_ cf our houſe, I will ſwear. 


- Arnolph aſide.] That ſhe is not in jeſt, this 
ſincere declaration plainly ſnews. Aloud. ] But, 


methinks, Agnes, if I remember right, I forbad 
your ſeeing any body, 


Agnes. Yes: but although I ſaw him, you are 


ignorant of the reaſcn cf it. Had you been in my 
place, you would certainly have done the fame. 

Arnolph. That may be; bur, in N tell me 
how this matter was. 

Agnes. It is very amazing, and 1 Care ſay you 
will hardly believe it, As I was working in the 
balcony one fine day, I faw a well-made young 
man paſs along under the tree juſt by, w ho obſerv- 


ing that I looked at him, immediately bowed to 


me very reſpectfully: I, in civility, not to be be- 
hind hand with him, returned him a courtſy. He 
ſoon bowed to me again, I took care to make him 
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another curtſy: and he bowing to me a third time, 
L alſo anſwered with a third curtſy. He walked 
to and fro, making me every time the handſomeſt 


bow imaginable, and J, who looked at him ear- 


neſtly all the while, made him as many curtſies: 
ſo that if night had not come on, I ſhould till 


have continued in that manner, being unwilling to 


give over, or to lie under the diſſatisfaction of hav- 


ing him imagine, that I was not ſo. complaiſant 


as he. 
Arnolph. Very well. 


Agnes. The next day, as I was FART "TI at the 


dcor, there came an old woman up to me, who 


thus ſpoke: May heaven long preſerve thee in all 


thy beauty, my child, and pour forth its bleſſings 


upon thee! Becauſe ithas made thee ſo lovely, thou 


art not therefore to miſemploy its gifts; know 
therefore, that thou haſt wounded an heart, which 
now is obliged to complain of it. 


Arnolph aſide.] Ah! agent of the devil! damn- 


ed curſed jade! 
Agnes. II have I wounded any body? replied 


1; very much ſurprized. Wornded! Ay, thou 


haſt wounded him indeed, cries ſhe; and it is the 


gentleman thou ſaweſt from the balcony yeſterday. . 


Alas! ſays I, how could I poſſibly do it? Did I 
throw any thing down upon him careleſly? No, 
replies ſhe, thine eves have given the fatal ſtroke, 
and all his hurt proceeds from their glances, Alas! 


ſays I, you ſurprize me much; can my eyes hut 


any body? Ay, daughter, cries ſhe, thine eyes 


have a deadly poiſon in them which thou doſt not 


know of. Ina word, the poor wretch is languiſh- 
ing away, and if ſo be, continues the charitable old 


woman, thy cruelty — him aſaſtance, he. will 
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be a dead man in two days time, Bleſs me! J 
ſhould be very ſorry for it, ſays I; but what af- 
ſiſtance does he require of me! my child, cries ſhe, 
he only requelts the happineſs of ſeeing thee, and 
talking to thee: thine eyes alone are able to pre- 
vent his ruin, and remedy the miſchief they have 
produced. Good lack! ſays I, with all my heart, 
and ſince it is ſo, he my come and {ce me as often 
as he chuſes, 

Arnolph afide.] O curſed ſorcereſs! may hell 
reward thy charitable wiles! 

Agnes. He therefore came, ſaw me, and was 
cured, Do rot you yourſelf think now, that I 
acted but reaſonably in deing ſo? and aſter all, 
could I have the conſcience to lethim die for want 
of help? I who am fo full cf pity for thoſe that 


ſuffer, that I cannot forbear crying when a chick- 


en dies? 

Arnolph aſide ſoſtly.] All this is only the ef- 
fect of an innocent mind; and I muſt blame my 
cwn inciſcreet abſence for it, which left this pcr- 
fect goodneſs expoſed to the deſigus of artful ſedu- 
cers, without any advifer. I fear the raſcal, by 
bis impudent pretences, has carried the matter 
ſomewhat beyond a jeſt. 

Agnes. What is the matter? methinks youre 
a little out of humour, Is it that J did amiſs in 
hat told you? | 

Arnolph, No. But tell me what followed upon 
this interview, and in what manner the young 
man behaved in his viſits, 


Agnes. Lack-a-day! did you but know how he 


was traniported, how ſoon his illneſs left him 
when he taw me, the preſent he has made me of a 
gane caſket, and the money cur r Allen and Gcci.get- 


be 
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ta have had of him, you would certainly be in love 
with him, and ſay as we Go, 


Arnolph. Well, but when you was alone with 


him, what did he do? 
Agnes, He ſaid he loved me with an unequal- 


led paſſion, and told me in the fineſt language in 
the world, things that nothing ever can come up 


to; the agreeableneſs whereot delighted me every 
time I heard him ſpeak, and raiſed within me a 
certain inexpreſſible emotion, with which I was 
vaſtly delighted. 
Arnolph aſide.] O tormenting enquiry into a 


fatal ſecret, where the enquirer only ſuffers all the 
pain! P Aloud. ] Beſides all this talk, all theſc 


pretty ways, did not he kiſs you too? 

Agnes. Yes he did, moſt lovingly! he took my 
hands and arms, and was never weary of kifling 
them, | 


Arnolph. Did he take ncthing elſe from you, 


Agnes? [Seeing her at a loſs.] Hah! 
Agnes. Why, he did— 
Arnolph. What? 

Agnes. Take 

Arnolph. How! 

Agnes. The | 

Arnolph. What do you mean? 
Agnes. I dare not tel! you; for perhaps you will 

be angry with me. 

Arnolph. No, I will not. 

Agnes. Yes but you will. 

Arnolph. Indeed Iwill not. 

Agnes. Swear faith then. 
| Araolpk. Well, faith. 

Agnes. He took—You will be in a paſſion, 

Arnolph. No. 


- 
* 
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Agnes. Yes. 

Arnolph. No, no, no, no: What the deuce do 
you mean? What did he take from you? 

Agnes. He 

Arnolph aſide. ] I ſuffer damnation. 

Agnes. Well then, to tell you the truth, he 
took away the ribbon you gave me, but I could 
not help it. 


. Arnolph recovering himſelf.] No matter for 


the ribbon. But I want to know whether he did 
nothing but kiſs your hands. | 
Agnes. Why! do people do other things ? 


Arnolph, No, no. But did not he deſire of you 1 


ſome other remedy to cure the diſorder he ſaid 
had ſeized him? 
Agnes. He did not, but if he had, I ſhould ls 


given any thing to do him good. 
Arxnolph aſide. ] Heaven's goodneſs be praiſed, 


I am come cheaply off. If I fall into the like miſ- 


take again, I will conſent to be ill uſed. [Aloud.] 
Peace, it is an effect of your innocence, Agnes: I 
will ſay no more of it: What is done is done. I 
am ſenſible that by flattering you, the ſpark only 
wants to impoſe upon you, and n to laugh 
at you. 


times. 


Arnolph. Tou ought not to believe him. It is 


committing a greatfin toacceptof caſkets, and hear- 


ken to thoſe powdered beaux, to ſuffer them, in a 
7 languiſfing tone, to kiſs your hands and charm your 


heart in this manner. 


Agnes. Do youcall it a fin? For what reaſon, 


pray? 
Atnolrh. For what ds; Why the 8 18, 


Agnes. Oh, no, he teld me ſo above twenty 
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becauſe it is declared that heaven is offended at 
ſuch doings. 
Agnes. Offended! But why ſhould it be offen 


ded? Alas! it is fo ſweet, fo pleaſant! I admire 
at the delight one finds in it, and was ignorant of 
theſe things before. 


Arnolph. Ay, there is a great deal of pleaſure 
in all theſe tenderneſſes, theſe com plaiſant diſcour- 
ſes, theſe fond embraces; but they ſhould be taſt- 


ed in an honeſt manner, and the ſin ſhould be ta- 


ken away by marrying. 

Agnes. After one is married is it not a ſin? 
 Arnolph. No. 

Agnes. Then, pray, marry me immediately. 

Arnolph. If you deſire it, I defire it too, and 
came back on purpoſe to marry you. 

Agnes. Did you really? 

-Arnolph. Yes. 

Agnes. How glad you will make me! 
 Arnolph. Ay, I do not queſtion but matrimo- 
ny will pleaſe you. 

Agnes. Will you have us two—— 

Arnolph. Nothing more certain. 

Agnes. If it be ſo, I ſhall embrace you. 

Arnolph. And I ſhall do the ſame by you. 

Agnes. For my part, I do not underſtand when 
people are in jeſt. Do you ſpeak ſeriouſly ? 

Arnolph. Ay, you ſhall ſee I do. 

Agnes. We ſhall be married then ? 

Arnolph. Yes. 

Agnes. But when ? 
Arnolph. This very evening. 
Agnes, laughing. ] This very evening ? 


At it? 


Arnolph. This very evening. Are you glad 


* * 
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Agnes. Ycs. 

Arnolph. It is my deſire to ſee you happy. 

Agnes. I am very much obliged to you: what 
ſatisfaCtion ſhall I enjoy with him! 

Arnolph. With whom? 

Agnes. With—him there. 

Arnolph. Him there — I do not talk of him 
there; you are a little forward, methinks, to chooſe 
an huſband. In a word, it is another body I have 
got ready for you; and as for that gentleman there, 
I intend, by your favour, (even though the malady 
he amuſes you with ſhould kill him) that hence- 
forward you ſhall break off all acquaintance with 
him: that when he comes to the houſe, your com- 
pliment ſhall be civilly to thut the door upon 
him, and it he knocks, throw a ſtcne at him 
cut of the window, and oblige him in good earneſt 
never to come there again, Do you underſtand 
me, Agnes? I wil! lie concealed in a corner, and 
obſerve how you behave. 

Agnes. Alack! he is ſo genteel, it is— 

Arnolph. Heh! what a. ſpeech! 

Agnes. I ſhall not have the heart---- 

Arnolph. No more diſputing. Go up ſtairs. 

Agnes. Will you really---- 

Arnolph. Hold your tongue; I am maſter, 
therefore you ſhall obey. 
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COUCONTEPCSPCICHUCHPCEICSUCSICEÞ 


ACT m. SCENE 1 


ARNOL 1 H, AGCNES, 4 I. L EX, 
ner 


ARNOLPH. 

Y following my directions, you have con- 
B founded the handſome ſeducer; in ſhort, eve- 
ry thing has ſucceeded to my wiſhes, and I am vaſt- 
ly pleaſed. This it is to have a diſcreet adviſer : 
your innocence, Agnes, had been inſnared; and 


ſee what a condition you would have been in, be- 
fore you were aware of it. You were running di- 
rectly on in the high road to hell and deſtruction, 


had not Iſct you right. The ways of theſe ſparks 
are but too well known; they have fine ſtockings, 
ribbons and feathers in abundance, large wigs, good 
teeth, and a ſmooth tongue; but I aiure you, 
there 1s a cloven foot underneath, and thcy are de- 
vils in reality, whoſe voracious appetite endeavours 


to make a prey of female honour. However, this 
time, thanks to the care that has been taken, you 
are eſcaped with your virtue. The air wherewith I 


ſaw you throw that ftone at him, which bas ren- 


dered all his deſigns hopeleſs, makes me ſtill more 


reſolved not to delay the marriage, for which I told 
you to prepare yourſelf. But it is proper, firſt of 
all, to have a little talk with you, that may be to 
your 2dvantage, [to Georgetta and Allen.] Bring 
out a chair hither. If you ever 

Ccorgetia. We will remember all your inſtrue 
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tions perfectly: The other gentleman there 8 


ed upon us: But---- 
Allen. May I die, if ever he get in again. Be- 


ſides, he is a blockhead, he gave us two crown pie- 


ces the other day that were not weight. 
Arnolph. Get what I ordered for iupper, an d 


as for our contract which I ſpoke of, let-one of you 
fetch the Notary hither, that lives at the corner. of. 


the market-place. 
SCENE II. 
ARNOLPH, 4 0 N FE Ss. 


ARNOLPH fitting. 


AY afide your work, Agnes, and pay atten-- 
tion to what Iam going to ſay to you: hold 


up your head, and look at me whilſt I am ſpeak- 


ing, and be ſure remember every thing I ſay to 
you. I intend to marry you, Agnes, and you ought. 
an hundred times a- day to bleſs your happy fate, 
to remind yourſelf of the pitiful condition you were. 
in, and at the fame time to admire my goodnels, . 


which raiſes you. from the mean ftation of a poor 
country-wench to the honourable rank of a citi - 
zen's wife; to enjoy both the bed and the embra- 


ces of a man who has ſhunned all ſuch engage- 


ments, and whoſe heart has refuſed the honour it 
will do you, to twenty pecple very capable of plea- 
fing. You ought, I ſay, continually to remind 
yourſelf how infignificant you would be without 
this glorious alliance, to the intent that conſidera- 
tion may the better teach you to deſerve the ſtati- 
on [I ſhall place you in, and make you always know 
yourſelf, ſo that I may never repent of what I do. 
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Matrimony, Agnes, is not a trifling thing; ſevere 
duties are required of a wife; and I do not deſign 


to exalt you to that condition, for you to be a Li- 


bertine and to take your pleaſure. Your ſex is 


merely dependant in that ſtate, the whole power is 


on the huſband's fide; though they are two parts 
of the ſame body, yet thoſe two parts are far from 
being equal; one is the ſuperior part, and the o- 
ther the ſubordinate; the one is in all caſes ſub- 
ject to the other that governs: and that obedience 
which the well-diſciplined ſoldier ſhews to his ge- 
neral, the ſervant to his maſter, a child to his fa« 
ther, or the loweſt monk to his ſuperior, comes e- 
yen very ſhort of the tractableneſs, the ſubmiſſion, 
the humility, and the profound veneration which 
2- wife ſhould have for her huſband, her chief, her 
lord and maſter. When he looks ſeriouſly upon. 
her ſhe ſhould turn her eyes immediately upon the 
ground, and never preſume to look him in the face, 


till he favours her with a gracious glance. Our 


wives, in this age, are ignorant of this, but be not 
you corrupted by the example of other people. Be- 
ware of imitating thoſe fooliſh jilts, whoſe pranks 
are talked of all the city over; and da not let the 
devil tempt you, that is to ſay, hearken to no young 
coxcomb. Conſider, Agnes, that by making you 


part of myſelf, I give you up my honour, which 
honour is tender, and eafily offended; that there 


is no trifling on ſuch an occaſion as this, and that 
in hell there are boiling cauldrons wherein wives 
that live wickedly are plunged for ever and ever. 
Theſe are not fooliſh ſtories whichT am telling you, 
and theſe leſſons ſhould be imprinted in your heart. 
If you practiſe them ſincerely, and avoid being a 
coquette, your ſoul will be always as white and 
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ſpotleſe as the lily, but if you forfeit your honour, 
it will become as black as a ccal; you will appear 
as a terrible monſter to every body, and in time 
vou will be the devil's property, and boil in hell 
to all eternity, from which I heartily pray you may 
be preſerved. Make a curtſy. As a probatio- 
ner in a ccnvent mult know her duty by heart, fo 
ſhe that marries ſhould do the very ſame: and I 
have a writing of great importance in my pocket, 
which will teach vou the duty of a wife. Some 
good body has wrote it, who is now unknown, and 
1 would have you ſtudy it conſtantly. [He gets 
up.] Hold: Let's ſee if you can read and under- 
ftand it. [Agnes reads, 


Max1imMs of WEDLOCK, or the duties of a mar- 
ried woman; together with her daily exerciſe. 


1, M AX IN. 


40 HE woman who intends to be married 
25 ought to remember, that the man who 
(© takes her, takes her only for himſelf, notwith- 


« ſtanding the vaſt numbers of admirers which o- 


e ther women have in theſe our days. 
Arnolph. I ſhall explain to you what that means; 
but for the preſent let us cnly read. 


II. MAXIM. 


« She ought to conſult her huſband about her 
« dreſs; it being for him alone ſhe ſhould take care 
« of her beauty, and be regardleſs whether other 
« people think her handſome or not. Ce. 


[ Agnes goes on. 
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111. Mu 4 K 1 M. 


© She mult lay aſide the practice of ogling, and 
« mull uſe no paints, pomatums, beauty-waihes, 
« nor the numberleſs ingredients that are made 
“ uſe of to ſet off the complexion, Theſe are 
always mortal poitons to honour, and the pains 
«© beftowed to appear beautiful are ſeldom for. 
ei the huſband's ſake. 


IV. M 4 K 1 1. 


«© When ſhe goes abroad, ſhe ought, as honour 
* requires, to prevent the wounds her eyes might 
« pive, by concealing them under her hood: for 
„ ſthe ſhould ſtudy to pleaſe her huſband, and no 
„ one elſe. 
v. MAXI N. 


«© Decency prohibits her from receiving any 
“friends whatever, except ſuch as come to ſecher 
© huſband: thoſe people of ee that have no 
e buſineſs but with the wife, are wy dilagreea- | 


„ ble to the huſband. 


VI. MAXIM. 


She muſt not accept any preſents from men, 
for they always expect ſome favour in return. 


VII. MAXI M. 


* Amongſt her moveables ſhe muſt have neither 
*« ſcrutoir, ink, paper, nor pens. The huſband, ac- 
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« cording to good cuſtom, ſhould write all that is 
« written in his family. 


VIII. M AX I. 


She ſhould not go to thoſe diſorderly ſocieties 
© called aſſemblies, which tend to corrupt wo- 
« men's mind; for at theſe places they mvent the 
ce deepeſt plots againſt their huſbands, 


« If a woman intends to preſerve her honour, 


* ſhe muſt ſhun gaming as a terrible thing; for 


« play is very bewitching, and often drives a wo- 
* man to the laſd ſtake. 


TX. MA TIM. 


« She muſt never go to public walks, nor ac- 


« cept of treats in the country, for it is thought 
© the huſband generally is at the expence of ſuch 
* one.” | 


Arnolph. You may read the reſt of it when a- 


lone, and by-and-by I will explain. theſe matters 


to you, as they ſhould be, line. by line. I have a 


little affair come into my head, it is only to ſpeak 
a word, and I ſhall not tarry long. Go in, and 
take a ſpecial care of that book. 
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Se ENE II. 


AR N OL Þ E alone. 


HIS girl 1s ſo pliant in my hands, that I can 
turn her any way, therefore I cannot do 


better than make her my wife. I very narrowly 


eſcaped being choufed in my abſence through her 
over innocence; but to ſay the truth, one's wife's 


| failings had much better be from that cauſe; for 


ſuch ſort of miſtakes are eaſily amended. Simple 
people pay great attention to their adviſers, and if 


they chance to be deceived, a word or two will put 


them right again. But it is quite otherwiſe with 
a witty wife; our fate depends on her judgment 
only; nothing can divert her from purſuing what 
ſhe is once ſet upon, and all our precepts, in this 
caſe, prove abortive. Her wit enables her to ri- 
dicule our maxims, to make virtues of her faults, 
and find out ways of deceiving the moſt dexterous, 
in order to bring about her wicked deſigns. We 
labour in vain to turn aſide the blow; a witty wo- 
man is a plague in intrigue, and after her caprice 
has ſilently paſſed ſentence on our honour, it 
muſt be ſubmitted to. A great many honeſt 
people are able to declare as much. But my blun- 
derbuſs ſhall find no cauſe to laugh; he has met 
with what he deſerves for tattling. This is the 
common fault of our countrymen, in the poſſeſſi- 
on of good fortune they are never eaſy, while it is 
a ſecret, and this ſenſeleſs vanity is to valuable to 
them, that they would rather loſe their happineſs 
than not talk of it. Sure the devil muſt be very 

rong in women when they chooſe ſuch rattle- 
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pates! and But here he comes: let me be up- 


on my guard, and diſcover how greatly he is 


mortiked. 


SCENE IV. 


HORACE, ARKNOLP HE. 


HORACE. 

TY Have juſt been at your houſe, where ſate ſeems 
reſolved I ſliould never meet with you; but 

I will go ſo often, that ſome moment at laſt ſhall--- 
Arnolph. Pray uſe not theſe filly compliments, 
than which nothing is wore tireſome to me, and 
could I prevail, all manner of ceremony ſhould be 
wholly laid aide. It is a wretched cuſtom, where- 
in moſt people waſte two parts in three of their 
time, Let us leave it off then without any more 
ado. [Puts on his hat.] Well, as to your love in- 
trigue, Mr. Horace, may I be informed how you 
go on in it? I was taken off before by ſome buſineſs 


that came into my head, but I have been conſider- 


ing of it ſince: I adinire the quick progreſs you 


have made at the beginning, and am ſolicitous for 


the event. 

Horace. My paſſton has been unfortunate, Sir, 
ſince I aiſcovered it to you. 

Arnolph. Ay! how ſo? 

Horace. The maſter of my ſair one is unhappi- 
ly returned fror the country. 

Arnolph. What a misfortunc! 

Horace. And beſucs, to my very great ſorrow, 
he knows waat has pafled in private between us 
two. 
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Arnolph. How the deuce could he Icarn this 
aſlair ſo ſoon ? | 

Horace. I really cannot tell, but fo it really is. 
At my uſual hour, I went to the houſe to ſee her, 
when both the man and maid, with a voice and 
countenance quite altered from what they uſed to 
be, oppoſed my entrance, and ſhut the door to my 
face with a Get you gone, you are troubleſome. 

Arnolph. The door to your face! 

Horace. To my face. 

Arnolph. That is a little hard. 

Horace. I would have talked to them through 
the door, but to all that I could ſay their anſwer 
was, You ſhall not come in, my maſter has for- 
bid it. 

Arnolph. Did they not let you in then? 

Horace. No. And Agnes confirmed her ma- 
ſter's return to me from the window, by bidding 
me be gone in a very angry tone, and nn a 
ſtone at me. | 

Arnolph. How! a ſtone ? 

Horace. A ſtone that was none of the leaſt net- 
ther, by which with her own hand the received my 
viſit. | 

Arnoiph. The devil! Theſe arc no jokes: your 
affair is in no very flouriſhing way. | 

Horace. Very true, this return of his has great- 
ly burt me. | 

Arnolph. Really I am forry for you, I proteſt I 
am. | 
Horace. This man breaks all my meaſures. 

Arnolph. Ay, but that is nothing; you will 
End a way of ſetting vourſelf to rights again. 

Horace. I mutt endeavour by ſome intelligence 
to battle the ſtrick vigilance of fler jealcus maiter. 
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Arnolph. You will eafily do that, for when all 


is done the girl loves you. 
Horace. I really believe ſhe does. 
Arnolph. You will bring matters to bear. 


Horace, I hope ſo. 


Arnolph. That ſtone has perplexed you, but 


you ſhould not be aſtoniſhed at it. 

' Horace. That's certain, for I preſently diſco- 
rered that my rival was there, and managed the 
whole affair without being ſeen in it. But what 
ſurprized me, and what you will wonder at, was 
another accident I am going to tell you of, a bold 
ſtroke of the lovely girl, which one would not 
have expected from her ſimplicity. Love, it muſt 
be owned, is a ſkilful maſter; he teaches us to be 
what we never were before, and frequently an in- 
tire alteration in our manners becomes by his leſ- 
ſons only a moment's work. He breaks through 
the obſtacles of nature in us, and his ſudden ef- 
fects have the appearance of miracles. - A coward 
is by him in an inſtant rendered courageous, a mi- 
ſer liberal, and a churl obliging; he inſpires the 
greateſt blockhead with wiſdom, and makes him 
capable of doing every thing. Agnes is a ſurpriz- 
ing inſtance of this, for ſnapping me up in theſe 
very words, Get you gone, 1 am reſolved never to 
ſee you more. 1 know all you have to ſay, and 
there is my anſwer, This ſtone, or this pebble, 
at which you would wonder, {ell down with a let- 
ter at my feet; and what I admire is to find this 
letter adapted exactly to the meaning of her words, 
and the ſtone ſhe threw. 
at ſuch an action as this? Does not love know 
the art of quickening the underſtanding? And can 


it be denied that ki; powerfu! lames have von- | 
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derful effects upon the mind? What do ye ſay to 
all this? What think ye of the letter? Heh! do 
not you admire this craſty contrivance? Is not it 
cemical to obſerve what a part my jealous rival 
has been acting with all this foolery? Are not 
Arnolph. Ay, very comical. 
Horace. Why, I think, it does not make you 
laugh. [Arnolph forces a laugh. This military 
man, who fortifies himſelf in his own houſe againſt 
my paſſion, and ſeems provided with ſtones, as tho? 
I meant to enter by ſtorm, who in a whimſical 
fright encourages all his ſervants to drive me away, 
is impoſed upon before his face, even by his own 
inſtrument, by hcr whom he would keep in the 
utmoſt ignorance. I confeſs, for my part, though 


his return has thrown my affair under a very great 


difficulty, I think it is ſo very droll that I cannot 
forbear laughing whenever it comes into my head, 
and methinks you do nct laugh at it enough. 

Arnolph with a forced laugh. ] I beg your par- 
don, I hogh at it as much as I am able. 

Horace. But I muſt ſhew you her letter as a 
friend, in which ſhe has writ down all that her 
heart felt, in terms io affecting, ſo perfectly ſull of 
goodneſs, of innccent tenderneſs and ſincerity ! 
in a word, in the verymanner that pure nature 
expreſſes the firſt wound love gives. 

Arnolph aſide.] This is the conſequence of 
your writing, you gypley: it was contrary to my 
intention that you was taught it. 

Horace reads. ] “ have a mind to write to you, 
„ but I know not where I ſhall begin. I have 
«© ſome thoughts which I am deſirous you ſhould 
© be acquaintcd with; but I am at a loſs how tell 
them you, and diſtruſt my want of words. As 

VorL. II. 5 5 
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6 I begin to underſtand that T have always been 


« l.ept in ignorance, Iam afraid of writing ſome- 


« thing that would be wrong, or ſaying more than 
I ſhould do. I do not know what you have 
« done to me, but I find that I am ready to die 
dc with vexation for what 1 am forced to do againſt 
c you, that it would give me all the uncaſineſs in 
« the world to loſe you, and that] ſhould be great- 
<« ly delighted to be yours. There is harm, per- 
„ haps, in ſaying fo, but really I cannot forbear, 
« though wiſhit could have been brought about, 
c and no harm had been in it. I am informed, 


„ that all young men are falſe, that what they ſay 


« muſt not be minded, and that every thing you 


« tell me is only to deceive me: But I afſure you, 


« cannot yet imagine that of you, and I am fo 
cc affected by your words, that I do not know how 
c to believe they are lies. Tell me generouſly 
if they be; for as I am devoid of any ill de- 
«© ſign, you would do the greateſt injury in the 


world ſhould you deceive me, and I believe the 


“ yexation of it would kill me. 

Arnolph aſide.] Um, Bitch! 

Horace. What do ye ſay? | 

Arnolph. I? Netting I only couched. 

Horace. Did you ever ſee more tenderneſs ot 
expreſſion? notwithſtanding all the curſed endca- 
vours of unreaſonable power, is it poſſible to find a 
better natural capacity? and is not it certainly a 
mortal ſin villainouſly to ſpoil ſuch an admirable ge- 


nius? to be delirous of obſcuring the brightnets 


of ſuch a mind in ignorance and ſtupidity? But 
love has begun to pull of the maſk; and if by the 


favour of fome lucky ſtar I can be able to deal with 
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this mere animal, this ä this ſcoundrel, 
this brute 

Arnolph. Good bye to ye. 
Horace. Why in ſuch a hurry? 
Arnolph. I have juſt thought of an important 
affair, which---- 
Horace. Can you not tell me of any body (as you live 
in the neighbourhood) that could get admittance into 


this houſe? I make free with you, and it is not un- 


uſual for friends to ſerve one another on ſuch occa- 
ions. At preſent I have no body in it but people 
to watch me; the man and maid both, as I found 
juſt now, in ſpight of all that I could do, would not 
be ſo civil as to hear me. I had a certain old wo- 
man in my intereſt for ſome time, of a genius, to 
ſay the truth, more than human. She was very 
terviceable to me at the beginning; but four days 
ago the poor woman died. Canact you put me in 


| ſome way? 


Arnolph. No, really; you will ſind out "Dp 
without me, 


Horace. Farewel then. You ſee what confidence 
I put in you. 


SCENE v. 
ARNOL PH alone. 


HAT a reſtraint Iam obliged to put upon 
mytelf before him! What! a ſimpleton have 
ſo much ready wit! ſuch the hufly has pretend» 
ed to be in my fight. How the deuce has her 
ſoul ſucked in this ſubtility? After all, that fatal 
letter is the death of me. I find the villain has 
corrupted her mind, and has fixed himſelf there 
T2 
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in my place: This gives me deſpair and mortal 


pain. I ſuffer doubly by being robbed of her heart, 


fer thereby love is injured as well as honour. It 


Liſtracts me to fee my prudent meaſures defeated, 


and my place uſurped. I am ſenſible that to-puniſh 
her guilty paſſion, I need only leave her to her e- 
vil deſtiny, and that ſne herſelf would revenge me 
upon herſelf; but to be deprived of the thing one 
loves is terrible. Heavens! after making uſe of 
ſo much philoſophy-in my choice, why muſt I be 


ſo mightily bewitehed by her charms? She is de- 
ſtitute of parents, friends, and money; ſhe abuſes 
my care, my favours, my tenderneſs; and yet 1 


love her, even after this baſe affair, ſo much that 


Jam unable to throw off this fondneſs. Fool! 
i:aſt thou no.ſhame? .Oh J burſt! 1 am mad, and 
I could tear .myſelf in pieces. I will ſtep in a lit- 


tle, but only to ſee how ſhe looks after ſo enorm- 
cus a crime. Heaven grant that my brows may 
be free from diſhonour! but if it is decreed that I 
muſt ſuffer it, beſtow upon me at leaſt that forti- 
tude which ſome people are endowed with to bear 


ſuch accidents! 


30%00⁰⁹0 0008 
Err. eint t. 


4 RN O L P H. 
Wa I go my mind diſtracts me, it is 
greatly perplexed how to manage things 
Toth within doors and without, ſo as to fruſtrate 
the deſigns of this young fop. With what effron- 


ery did the traitreſs bear the fight ef me! what 


{ie has done does. not in the leaſt concern her; and 
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though ſhe has brought me within an inch of the 


grave, one would ſwear, to look at her, that ſhe had 
not the leaſt hand in it. The more ſte appeared 


compoſed when I ſaw her, the more was I vexed, 


and thoſe boiling tranſports which inflamed my 
heart, ſeemed only to redouble my ardent paſhon. 
[ was incenſed againſt her, and yet I never.ſaw her 


pear ſo beautiful; her eyes, methought,. never 


were before ſo piercing, never did they before in- 
ſpire me with ſuch violent defires: and I perceive 


it would kill me ſhould my evil deſtiny bring this 


diſgrace upon me. 


What? Have I brought her 


up fo ery an with ſo much care? Have I 
taken her to me from 1 Hey ay Have I indulg- 


ed the fondeſt h "EN DCs: build upon her grow- 
ing charms? And Nr thirteen years have [ 
fondled her: to be my own, as I imagined, for an 
hair-brained youth whom ſac is in love with to 
come and run-away with her before my face, and 
that even when ſhe is half married to me? No, by 
heavens, my. fooliſh young friend; by heavens, 
no: you muſt be a cunning fellow to overturn my 
project; or elſe by my faith, I ſhall render all your 
hopes abortive, and you will find no cauſe to laugh 
at ME. 


SCENE IT. 


A NOTARY, ARNOLPH.. 


NOTARY. 
There he is! Good-morrow to ye: : Tamrea- 
dy to draw up the contract as you deſire, 


| Arnolph not perceiving or hearing him. J In 
what manner muſt it be done? 
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Notary. It muſt be done in the uſual form. 

Arnolph not perceiving him. ] I will uſe all poſ- 
ſible precaution. 

Notary. I will do nothing contrary to your in- 
tereſt. 

Arnolph not perceiving him. J I a guard a- 
gainſt any ſurprize. 

Notary. It is enough that your afairs are put 
into my hands. You muſt by no means ſign the 
contract before you receive the portion, for fear of 
being cheated. 

Arnolph not perceiving him.] I am afraid, 
thould I make the leaſt diſcovery, it would become 
aà public town-talk.. 

Notary. But it is very eaſy to prevent a diſco - 
very; your contract may be tranſacted privately. 

Arnolph not perceiving him.] But how ſhall 
I ſettle the point with her? 

Notary. The jointure ſhould be in proportion to 
che fortune ſhe brings you. 

Arnolph not perceiving him.] I love her, and 
that love is the greateſt difficulty I labour under. 

Notary. In that caſe the wife may have ſo much 
the more. 

| Arnolph not percciving him.] How to behave 
to her on ſuch an occaſion? 

Notary. 'The law fays, the huſband that is to be 
ſuall ſettle upon the wife that is to be the third part 
of her portion; but the law ſignifics nothing at all, 
You may do a great deal more than that if you have 
a mind to 1t. 

Arnolph not perceiving him. It----- 

| [Seeing the Notary. 
Notary. As for the preſents to be made, let 


them agree together. I ſay the huſband that is ts 
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ke may give the wife that is to be what jointure he 
chuſes. 


Arnolph. Heh! 

Notary. He may give her ſo much and more, if 
he loves her greatly, and is defirous to oblige her, 
and that by way of jointure or fettlement as they 


call it, to be Iſt and go a\ wah intircly to the right 


heirs of the ſata wife that i s to be, upon her de- 
ceaſe; or elle according to the ſtatute, as people 
Rave a mind; or as a gßiſt, by a deed in form, 
which may be made either fingle or mutual. 
Wherefore do you ſhrug? Do ::ct I talk very learn: 
edly? Do you think that I do not underfiand the 
manner of a contract? Who is it can teach me? 
No body, I preſume. Do not I know that when 
they are married they have in law an equal right 
to all moveables, monies, immovcables and acqui- 


tions, unlefs they give it up by an act of renun- 


ciation? Do not 1 know that a third part of the 
portion of the wife that is to be, becomes in com- 
mon, for 

Arnolph. I do not in the leaſt doubt but that 
you know all this; but no body is talking to you 
about it. | 

Notary. Why, do you ſeem to take me for a 
fool, by ſhrugging up your ſhoulders, and making 
faces at me? 

Arnolph. Pox take the fellow with bis puppy's 
face. Adieu, that is the way to mæke you hold 


your peace. 
Notary. Was not I ſetched hither to draw up a 


contract ? 


Arnolph. Yes, I ſent for you; but the affe ir 
is put off, and I will ſend for you again when the 


14 
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time is fixed. What a noiſe the fellow makes 
Notary alone.] I dare ſay the man is mad. 


SCENE Bt 


NOTARY, ALLEN CEORKCEB T TA. 


| NOTARY. 
ID you come to fetch me to your maſter ? 
Allen. Yes. 

Notary. I do not know what you may take him 
for, but goand tell him from me, that he is a mad 
fool. | 
SGeorgetta. We ſhall not fail to do it. 


ARNOLPH, ALLEN, GEORGE TTA. 


ALLEN. 
IR,— 
Arnolph. Come hither, you are my truſty, 
my good, my real friends, and I have ſome news 
for you. 
Allen. The Notary——— 
Arnolph. No matter, ſome other time for that, 
A wicked deſign is contrived againſt my honour 


and what a diſgrace would it be for you, children, 
to have your maſter robbed of his honour? After 


that you would not dare to appear in any place, for 


| whoever ſees you would point at you. Therefore, 
ſince the affair concerns you as much as me, you 
mult take ſuch care, for your part, that this gallant _ 


may not—- 
Georgetta. You have taught us our leſſon al- 
ready. 
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Arnolph. But beware of pay ing the leaſt atten- 
tion to his ſly ſpeeches. 

Allen. O! to be ſure. 

Georgetta. We know how to deny him. 

 Arnolph. Suppoſe he ſhould come now in a 
coaxing manner; Allen, my dear heart, cheer up 
my drooping ſpirits by a little of your aſſiſtance. 

Allen. You are a blockhead. 

Arnolph. Right. [To Georgetta.] Georgetta, 
my pretty-face, you ſeem ſo ſwcet-tempered, and 
ſo good a body. 

Georgetta. You are an oaf. 

Arnolph. Right. [To Allen. ] Do youthinkthere 
is the leaſt harm in an honeſt and virtuous delign ? 

Allen. Yow- are a villain. 

Arnolph. Very well. [To Georgetta. ] I ſhall 


certainly die, if you take no pity on tac pains I ſut- 


fer. 
Georgetta. You are a ſool, an 1 raſcal. 
Arnolph. Mighty good. [To Allen.] I am not 
a perion that dekres ſomething for nothing;.I know 
how to remember ſervices that are done me: How- 
ever, Allen, there is ſomewhat to make you drink 
before-hand; and there is to buy you ſome ribbons, 
Georgetta. [Both hold out their hands and take 
the money. | This is only an car: eft of my kind- 


neſs; and all the favour I requeſt of you is only to 


let me fee your handſome miſtreſs. 
Geo: getta puſbing him. None cf your tricks 


| upon us. 


Arnolph. That is ST 

Allen puſhing him.] Begone. 
 Arnolph. Right. 

Georgett a puſhing hm. 3 itely. 
Arnolph. Very well, Hold, enough. 


1 4 
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Georgetta. Do not I do right? 

Allen, Is this the way you would have us be- 
have to him? 

Arnolph. Yes, you do extremely well, except 
as to the money, which you mult not take. 

Georgetta, We did not think of that. 

Allen. Would you haveusbegin again juſt now? 

Arnolph. No; it is enough, go in both of you. 

Allen. You need only ſpeak. 

Arnolph. No, I tell you, go in when I defire 
you. You may keep the money; go, I will come 
to you again; look circumſpectly to every thing, 
and ſecond my endeavours. 


SCENE V. 


ARNOL P E alone. 


HIS ſpark ſhall be mighty cunning indeed, 


if he can now get either letter or meſſage 


conveyed to her. I will get the cobler who 


lives at the corner of our ſtreet to be a ſpy 
for me. TI intend never to let her out of doors, 


and will baniſh all milliners, tire-women, and 


glove-makers, who make it their conſtant cuſtom 
to help on love-intrigues. I who underſtand mat- 
ters, and have ſeen the world, know 2 the tricks 
of it. 

SCENE VI. 


HORACE, ARNO L P E, 


HORACE. 
HAVE juſt now made a very narrow eſcape, 
and am very glad to find you here, Juſt aſter 
I faw you laſt, I unexpectedly ſaw A gnes all alone 
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in the balcony, enjoying the freſh air. Aſter hav- 
ing made me a fign, ſhie came down and let me 
in by the garden door. But I was hardly in her 


Chamber, before ſhe heard her watchful Argus u- 


pon the ftairs; upon which ſhe ſhut me up in a 
cloſet which luckily happined to be in the room. 
He came into the room immediately: I did not 
ſee him, but I heard him walk to and fro at a 
great rate, without uttering one ſyllable, but ſigh⸗ 
ing grievouſly now and then, and ſometimes giv- 
ing great thumps upon the table, beating a little 
dog that fawned upon him, and overturning every 


thing that came in his way; he broke in his paſſion 


the very flower - pots with which the fair one had 
ſet out her chimney; and without doubt the trick 


ſhe has played muſt bave come to his ear. Atlaſt, 


aſter having by twenty ſuch tricks diſcharged his 
fury on things that could not help it, he without 
ſaying what made him uneaſy, left the chamber, 


and I my priſon. We durſt not venture to ſtay to- 
gether any longer ſor fear of ſomebody, it would 
have been running too great a riſque: But ſhe is 
to admit me into her chamber to-night, when it is 


late; the ſign for her to know me is to be three 


hems, and then the window wiil be opened, out of 


which Agnes is to put a ladder, whereby 1 will 
enter. This I tell to you as my only friend: Joy 


increaſes by being revealed; and ſhould one taſte 


the moſt conſun;mate joys an hundred times over, 
it would not be ſatisfactory unleſs it were known 


by ſome-body. You will take part, I believe, in 


the ſucceſs of my affairs. Farewell, I am going 


about ſome other buſineſs juſt now. 


I 6 
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ARN.O0-LPH alone. 

Mi never to be at reſt, but be conſtantly per- 

"A fecuted by my evil deſtiny? Is my vigilance 
and wiſdom to be for ever defeated? And amv 
always to be the ſport of this ſimple wench and 
. raw-brained fop? T have been contemplating the 
wretched fate of married men for theſe twenty years 
and upwards, and have carefully informed myſel{ 
ofall the accidents whereby the moſt waryarediſtrefs- 
ed: I have profited by the ditgraces of others, and 
have endeavoured to ſecure my brows from all af- 
fronts, and prevent their being likeother foreheads, 
it being my intent to marry : For this noble pur- 
poſe I thought I had made uſe of every project 
that could be thought of, but crucl fate ſeems 
to have decreed that no mortal ſhould be exempt- 
cd from it; after all the light and experience that 
I could poflibly gain in theſe matters; after more 
than twenty years ſtudying how to conduct myſelf 
cautiouſly through the whole affair, have I acted con- 
trary to the practice of ſo many huſbands, to find 
myſelf in the very ſame condition as they are? Ah! 
cruel deſtiny, thou haſt proved falfe! J am ſtill in 
poſſeſſion of the defired object; and if her heart is 
itolen from me by this unlucky ſpark, I will pre- 
vent him however from ſeizing any thing elſe, and 
they ſhall not ſpend this night ſo agreeably as they 
imagine. This blunderer, by entruſtinghisſecret 


with me, puts it in my power to defeat all his pro- 


ject*, which is however ſome ſmall comfort. 
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SCENE VIII. 
CHRISALDUS, ARNOL PH. 
CHRISALDUS: 


E LL, ſhall we ſup before we walk? 
Arnolph. No, I do not intend to take 


any ſupper to-night. 


Chriſaldus. Pray what is the reaſon of this? 

Arnolph. I have a reaſon for it. 

Chriſaldus. Is not the wedding you reſolved up- 
on to be performed? 

Arnolph. You interfere too much 1 in other _ 
ple's affairs. 

Chriſaldus. How ſharp you are! ſuppoſe you 
have been croſſed in your love-affair. 

Arnolph. Let what will befal me, T' ſhall at 


leaſt have the advantage of being unlike certain 


people, wir peaceably infer _ to make their 
viſits. 


Chriſaldus. It is very odd, that you ſhould al- 
ways take fright upon this affair, that you ſhould 
place your ſovereign happineſs in this, and imagine 
no other. kind of honour in the world: To be a 
miſer, a villain, a bully, and coward, is nothing in 
your opinion, compared with this blot; and in 
whatſoever manner a man may have lived, he is a 
man of honour if he is not a cuckold. To ſpeak 


ſeriouſly, what makes you think that all our glory 


is dependent on ſuch an accident? And that a vir- 
tuous mind has any thing to reproach itfelf for 
the injuſtice of a vicious one which it could not 
help? Why will you, I ſay, imagine that in mar- 
rying one deſerves either praife or blame for the 
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choice one makes, and form a moſt horrible monſter 
of the affront that is done one by a wife's falſhood ? 
Be perſuaded that a man of honour need not be ſo 
frighted at cuckoldom; that none being ſecure from 
the ſtrokes of fortune, this accident ſhould be thought 
in itſelf indifferent; and in a word, that all the 
harm of it, let the world pretend what it will, lies 
only in the manner of our bearing it. To behave 
well under theſe difficulties, one muſt, as well as 
in all others, avoid extremes: not be like thoſe 
over-good natured people, who, proud of ſuch af- 
{airs, are continually bringing galants to viſit their 
wives, and telling their good qualifications to e- 
veryone; who appear exactly of their humour, come 
to all their treats and meetings, make every one won- 
der at their having the aſſurance to ſtew their faces 


there. This way ofacting is certainly highly blame 


able, but the other extreme 1s not leſs ſo. As I 
do notapprove of ſuch as are friends to their wives' 
galants, I am no more for thoſe violent people 


whoſe indiicreet reſentment, full of rage and fury, 


draws the eyes of every one upon them by its noiſe, 
and who, by the buſtle they make, appear uawil- 
ling that any body ſhould be ignorant what they 


are. There is a medium between theſe two ex- 


tremes, where a wiſe man ſtops upon ſuch an oc- 
cation: when a body knows how to take it, there 
is no cauſe to be aſhamed for the worlt a wife can 
do. In a word, people may ſay of it what they 
pleaſe, but it may be eaſily made to appear not ſo 
irightful, and, as I told you before, all the dexte- 
rity lies in n how to turn the fair ſide out- 
wards. 


you thanks for this excellent ſpeech, ard any bo- 


Arnolph. The who's {aternity ought to 3 
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Ay chat hears you ſpeak muſt rejoice to find him- 
ſelf enrolled amongſt the number. 
Chriſaldus. T do not ſay that, for it is what 1 


blame: but as a wife is the gift of fortune, one 


ſhould do, I ſay, as at dice, where if what you ex- 
pect do not come up, you muſt make uſe of dex- 
terity and temper to amend your luck by good con- 


. 


Arnolph. That is to ſay, always eat and fleep 
quietly, and perſuade yourſeif it ſignifies juſt no- 
thing. 

Chriſaldus. You think to make a jeſt of it: but 
in my opinion there are a hundred things worſe 
than this accident which you dread ſo much. If 
were forced to make my choice, I would rather 
chuſe to be one of that fraternity you ſo much de- 
ſpiſe, than to be married to oneof theſe modeſt women 
whole perverſeneſs makesa quarrel out of nothing: 
thoſe dragons of virtue, thoſe honeſt ſhe-devils, pique 
themſelves continually upon their wife conduct, 
who, becauſe they do not do us a flight injury, take 
upon them to behave haughtily, and expect from 
their being true to us, that we ſhould bear every 
thing from them.—Let me tell you, friend Ar- 


. nolph, once again, that cuckoldom is really nothing 


but what one makes it, that itis even deſirable on 
ſome accounts, and that it, as well as other things, 


has its pleaſures. 


Arnolph. If you are of a temper to be content- 


. ed under it, I have not the leaſt inclination to ex- 
perience it for my part, and rather than ſubmit to 
| ſuch a thing 


Chriſaldus. flor not, I beſeech you, for fear 
of being perjured. If fate ordains it ſo, your pre- 
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cautions are all to no purpoſe;. you will. not be 


conſulted about the matter. 
Arnolph. Shall I be-a cuckold? 
Chriſaldus. You: are grievouſly hurt: A: thou- 


ſand people are fo, without diſparagement to you, 
who for perfon, courage, wealth, and family, would. 


be affronted to be compared with. you. 


Arnolph. For my part, I ſhall make no-com- 


pariſons with them: But, in one word, this rail - 
lery is fooliſh, let us have done with it, if you 
pleaſe. 

Chriſaldus. You are at preſent enraged, there- 


fore I bid you adieu for the preſent: but remem- 
ber, whatever your honour may make you imagine 


as to this affair, that it is being half what we were 
talking of, to ſwear you will not be ſo. 


Arnolph. I ſwear it again; and will go immedi- 


ately and endeavour to prevent this misfortune. 
[Goes to knock at his door. 


SCENE IX 
ARNOLPH, ALLEN, GEORGE T TA. 


| ARNOT PH. 


would aſſiſt me. 


of a reward. 
me this very night, and get by a ladder into Ag- 
nes's chamber, but pray keep it very ſecret; 
we three mult lay a trap for him. Each of you 
mult be ready with a good heavy club, and when 
he is almoſt at the top of the ladder, (for I will o o- 


ow. is the time, my friends, that J has you 
I really believe you have- 
a regard for me, but now you mult make it appear; 
if you are honeſt and faithful you: may be certain 
The young ſpark intends to trick. 


AR 
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pen the window at the nick of time) both of you 
muſt fall upon him in ſuch a manner, that his back 


may be ſure to make him remember it, and teach 


him never to come there again. However, do not 
mention me at all, nor make any appearance of'my 
being behind. Will you have. * courage to ex- 
ecute my reſentment ? 

Allen. If he is only to-be thraſhed, Sir, depend 
upon us, you ſhall ſee whether I ſtrike with a dead 
man's arm or not. 

Georgetta. Tho' mine ſeems not ſo ſtrong, in 
thraſhing him it ſhall not be lazy. 

Arnolph. Go you in then, and above all things, 
be careful of ſpeaking about it. [alone.] This is 
a uſeful lefſon for my neighbour; and there would 
not be ſo many cuckolds, if every-huſband was to 


give his wife's galant the ſame reception. 


Dore 
Aer Nel I 
ARNO L HH, ALLEN, GEORGE T TA. 


ARNOLYE. 
HO commanded you to beat him in that 


him. 


Allen. We ſollowed your directions, Sir. 

Arnolph. I ordered you to beat his back, but not 
to murder him, therefore it is in vain for you to make 
that excuſe. Heavens! into what a condition has 


fortune now reduced me! what can I think of do- 


ing, to ſee the man dead? Get into the houſe, and 


be ſure you oy not a word: of the innocent ordar 


manner, wretches? you have murdered 
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I gave you. [alone.] It will ſoon be light, and I 
will go aſk advice how I ſhall manage this affair. 
Alas! what will become of me? And what will the 


father ſay, when he comes to know of this fatal mis- 
fortune ? 


SCENT IL 
ARNOLPH, HORACE, 


HORACE: aſide, 
MUST go alk who it is. 

Arnolph thinking himſelf alone.] It was im- 
poſſible to ſoreſee being run againſt by Ho- 
race. ] Who is there pray? 

Horace. Is it you, Mr. Arnolph? 

Arnolph. Yes, but who are you? 

Horace. I was going to your houſe to beg a ſa- 
vour of you, Youare very ſoon abroad this morn- 
ing. 

Arnolphlow aſide. J Surprifing! Isitanenchant- 
ment? Is it a viſion? 

Horace. To ſay the truth, I have been very much 
troubled, and I thank heaven's great goodneſs for 
meeting you here thus .luckily. 
tell you how every thing has ſuceeeded even much 
better than I could bave expected, and that too by 
an accident which might have ruine4 2ll. I 05 
not know how the aſſignation we had made could 
poſſibly come to be ſuſpected; but juſt as I was 
got to the window I ſaw ſome people appear, who 
ſtriking furiouſly at me, made my feet flip, and I 
tumbled to the ground: which fall, at the expence 
of a bruiſe, ſaved me from ahearty rabbis. Theſe 
People, (2mongſt whom my jealops-pate, I ſuppoſe, 
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925 vas one) imagined my fall to be occaſioned by the 
1 40 force of their blows; and as my pain made me lie 
the a conſiderable time motionleſs on the fpot, they 
88 really thought I was dead; which immediately a- 
larmed them all. I heard their noiſe with a pro- 
found filence; they accuſed one another of the vi- I 
olence, and complaining of their hard fate, came fl 
ſoftly, without any light, to feel if I was dead. It 3 
being very dark, I eaſily aflured the appearance g 
ofa dead man. They went away very much ter- I” 
rified: and as I was conſidering how to get off, A 
a young Agnes, whom my pretended death had fright- | 
_ ed, came to me in great concern: (For the had 1 
Ho- heard what the people ſaid to one another, and 1 
being leſs obſerved during all this fray, the eaſily 14 
flipped out of the houſe.) But finding I was not q 
hurt, ſhe was greatly delighted. What ſhall I ſay 0 
 fa- more to you? At laſt this amiable fair one has fol» , 
— lowed the dictates of her love, and being unwill- 3 
ing to go home any more, has committed herſelf 1 
* intirely to my truſt. You may find a little by vi 
; this harmleſs proceeding, how much the groſs im- £ 
uch pertinence of a fool expoſes ber, and what danger 
for ſhe might have been in, had I a leſs ſincere regard 
5 for her; but my heart burns with too pure a flame, 
E and I would rather die than injure her. 1 ſee charms 
ot 


. I yield to her tender charms, and in ſhort, we muſt 
ho pleaſe ourſelves in life : The ſavour, therefore, I 
11 | i 

would beg of you, (relying on your ſecrecy and 
43 ſincerity) is, that I may put her into your hands, 
: 5 and that you will ſo far aſſiſt my paſſion, as to con- 
le, 


in her which are worthy of a happier fate, and no- 
thing but death ſhall part us. I foreſee my father's 
anger, but we ſhall find a time to appeaſe his wrathz 


ceal her in your houſe for a day or two at leaſt. 
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For, beides that, her going off ſhould be kept ar 
intire ſecret, to prevent any certain purſuit after 
her; you are ſenſible that a girl of her beauty would 
be ſtrangely ſuſpected in the company of a young 
man; and as I have diſcloſed the whole fecret of my 
paſſion to you, being well aſſured of your prudence, 


ſo I can entruſt this valuable prize to no friend ſo» 


fincere as you. 

Arnolph. You may be aſſured that Iam whol- 
ly devoted to your ſervice. 

Horace. And will you do me this kind office ? 

Arnolph. Very readily, I atlure you; I am o- 
verjoyed at this opportunity of ſerving you, and 
thank heaven for giving it me. Never did any 
thing aTord me more pleaſure. 

Horace. How greatly am I indebted to you for 


ur goodneſs! I was afraid you would make a dif- 


ficulty of doing it; but you know the world, and 


your wiſdom can excuſe the heat of youth. She 


is at the corner of this ſtreet, with one of my fer» 
vants. 

Arnolph. But it now begins to grow Tight, how 
ſhall we manage? Perhaps I ſtall be ſeen if I take 
her here, and the ſervants will tattle if you ſhould 
come to my houſe. Therefore, to be fafe, ſhe muſt 
be brought to me in ſome darker place. I. will 
go ſtay for her in my alley, it is very convenient. 

Horace. It is very right to ufe theſe precauti: 
ens; for my part, I ſhall do-no more than put her 
into your hands, and then get me home immediate- 
ly without ſaying any thing. 

Arnglph alone.] All the miſchief thou haſt 
done me, cruel fortune! is repaired by this ſingle 
accident, 


Erhruws his cloke over his face, 


de. 
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SENI II. 
A GN ES, HORACE, ARNO L y AH. 


Ho RACE to Agnes. 
AM carrying you to a very ſafe lodging, there- 
fore be not in the leaſt uneaſy; it would ruin 
all for you to che with me. Go in at this door, 
and he will conduct you. 
LArnolph takes her hand without her _— 
him. 
Agnes to Horace. ] Wherefore do you leave 
me? 
Horace. Dear Agnes, it muſt be ſo. 
Agnes. Pray then do not ſtay long, but come 
back as ſoon as poſſible. 
Horace. I vill return to you immediately. 
Agnes. I feel no joy but when you are preſent. 
Horace. 1 too am melancholy when you are out 
of my light. 
Agnes. Alack! If that was true, you would not 


leave me now. 


Horace. What! can you doubt of my exceſſive 
love? 
Agnes. INay, you do -not love me ſo much as I 


love you. Len pulls her.] Oh! you pull me 


too hard. 

Horace. Dear Ag, that is becauſe it is not 
ſafe for us two to be ſeen here; and this faithful 
friend who pulls you ſo, is prudently zealous for 
our ſervic2. 

Agnes. But to follow a ſtranger, who—— 

Horace. Fear nothing, you cannot be in better 


hand 8. 
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Agnes. I ſhould think myſelf much better in 
Horace's; and I ſhould (To Arnolph, who pulls 
her again. ] Stay a little. 

Horace. The day drives me away. Adieu. 

Agnes. When ſhall I ſee you then? 

Horace. Very ſoon, you may be certain: 


Agnes. How uneafy I ſhall be till that time 


comes! 
Horace. My happineſs now, thank heaven, is 
ſecure, and I may ſleep ſafely. 


STE ENE IV. 


AAN OLP H, AG NES. 


ARNOLPH concealed under hiscloke, and altering 
his voice. 
OME along, 1 have prepared a lodging elſe- 
where for you, and you ſhall not ſtay here; 
| Tintend to put you in a place where you may be 
ſafe enough. [Diſcovering himſelf. ] Do you know 
me? 

Agnes knowing him.] Hah! 

Arnolph. You are frightencd, I think, huſſy, at 
ſeeing me, and are undoubtedly very much dif- 
pleaſed at finding me here: I have very luckily in- 
terrupted the love-contrivances you have in your 
head. | Agnes locks if the cannot fee Horace. ] Think 
not that your eyes can call back your ſpark to your 
aſſiſtance, he is gone too far for that. Ha! ha! fo 
young, and yet to play theſe pranks! Your extra- 
ordinary ſeeming ignorance enquired if children 
were produced at the ear, though you are not ignorant 
how to make aſſignations by night, and ſteal a- 
way very ſilently to run after a galant. Odſbobs, 
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how flippant your tongue was with him! ſure you 
mult have been at fome rare ſchool: Pray who has 
taught you all this ſo ſuddenly? You are no long- 
cr it ſeems afraid of ghofts ? This galant has given 
you courage in the night-time. Ah! baggage, 
to arrive at this deceit! to form ſuch a deſign, re- 
gardlefs of all my kindneſs: Thou art a little ſer- 
pent that I have warmed in my boſom, which when 
it comes to its feeling, ungratefully tries to kill 
him who preſerved its life. 

Agnes. Why do ye ſcold at me? 

Arnolph. I am very much to blame, indeed. 

Agnes. I do not know any harm in all this that 
I have done. 


Arnolph. Is not running after a len a ſcan- 


dalous action? 


Agnes. It is a man that ſays he will take me 
ſor his wife. I followed your directions; for you 
told me one muſt marry to take away the guilt. 

Arnolph. Ay, but I intended to make you my 
own wife, and methinks I let you know my mean- 
ing plain enough. 

Agnes. Yes, but to tell you the truth, I love 


him better than you; matrimony with you is a 


troubleſome uneaſy thing, and you give a frightful 
deſcription of it; but alack- a- day! he repreſents it 
fo delightful, that it makes one have a mind to be 
married. 

Arnolph, Ah! eien that is becauſe you 
love him. 

Agnes. Really [ds love him. 

3 And hav2 you the impudence to tel 
me ſo? 

Agnes. Why may not I ſay ſo, if it is true? 

Arnolph. Oughtyou to love him, impertinence ? 
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Agnes. Alas! can TI help it? He only is the 
cauſe of it; I did not think of it till it was over. 
Arnolph. But you ſhould have diſcarded that 
amorous defire. 

Agnes. How can a body diſcard what is delight- 
ful ? 

Arnolph. And are you ignorant that I am diſ- 
pleaſed at it? 

Agnes. Not at all; What harm can it do you? 

Arnolph. Very true, I have reaſon to be glad 
at it. You do not love me then at this rate ? 

Agnes. You! | | 

Arnolph. Ay, 

Agnes. Indeed I do not 

 Arnolph. How! no? 
Agnes. Would you have me tell you a falf- 
hood! ? 


Arnolph. What ! is the reaſon that you do not 


love me, madam impudence? 


Agnes. Lack-a-day, you ſhould not "TRE „ 


Why did not you make yourſelf beloved as he did? 
If T hindered you, it was without my knowledge. 

Arnolph. I endeavoured it all I could, but my 
pains were in vain. 

Agnes. Then he underſtands it better than you 
do, for he made me love him without the leait 
pains, 

Arnolph aſide. ] Obſerve how the flut anſwers 
and argues! None of your witty ladies could hate 
ſaid more. Ah! I did not well know her, or elle, 
by my faith, in theſe cafes a ſimple woman under- 
ſtands more thun the wiſeſt man. To Agnes. ] Since 
you are ſo good at reaſoning, Mrs. Chop-Logick, 
is there any reaſon why I ſhould maintain you fo 
long a time at my own charge for him ? 
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Agnes. No, he will repay you every thing: 


Arnolph afide.] She hits upon certain words 


which give me double vexation. [To Agnes. ] Is 


he able, gypſey, to repay me the obligations you 


have to me ? 


Agnes. I have no fuch great ones as you think. 
Arnolph. Is it nothing to take care of your e- 


ducation from your childhood ? 


Agnes: You have been at great pains about that 
matter truly, and have cauſed me to be bravely in- 
ſtructed in every thing. Do ye imagine I flatter 


myſelf ſo far as not to know in my own mind that 


I am intirely ignorant? I am aſhamed of it my- 


ſelf, and at this age will not paſs any huge” for a 


fool, if I can help it. 
Arnolph. You deſpiſe ignorance, and are re- 
folved, whatever it colts, to learn ſomething of your 


galant? 


Agnes. To be ſure. He has taught me what 
I do know, and I think myſelf more obliged to 
him than you. 

Arnolph. I cannot tell what ſhould prevent me 
from revenging this ſaucy language with my fiſt. 


1 am diſtracted at the ſight of her provoking cold- 


nels, and beating her would be a ſatisſaction to me. 
Agnes. If that will pleaſe you, you are very 
welcome to do it. 

Arnolph aſide. ] That 655800 and that look dii- 
arm my rage, and produce a return of tenderneſs 
which eſfaces all her guilt. What ſtrange effects 
does love produce! and how weak do men make 


themſelves appear, for theſe gypſies! Every body 
- knows their imperfection; they are nothing but ex- 


travagance and indiſcretion; their mind is wicked 
and their underſtanding weak; nothing is more 
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ſrail, nothing more unſtcady, nothing more falſe, 
and yet for all that one does the greateit abſurdi- 
ties for their ſake. ¶ To Agnes. ] Well, let us make 
peace: Go, thou. little rogue, I forgive thee every 
thing, and now am fond of thee again : Learn by 
this how much I love thee, and ſeeing I am fo 
good, love thou me in return. 


Agnes. I would very willingly oblige you, if it 


was in my power. 

Arnolph. My dear life, thou canſt if thou 
wouldſt. Do but hear that amorous ſigh, behold 
this dying look, view my perſon, and lay all 
thoughts aſide of this young coxcomb, and the 
love he offers thee, He muſt certainly have put 
ſome ſpell upon thee, and thou wilt be a hundred 
times more happy with me. 'Thou delighteſt in 
being fine and gay, and I proteſt thou ſhalt always 
be fo. 1 ſhall be fondling thee continually; I ſhall 
hug thee, and kiſs thee. 'Thou ſhalt do everything 
thou chuſeſt, which is ſaying all that can be ſaid 
without coming to particulars. [Aſide.] How 
far will my paſhon go? { Aloud,] Ncthing 1eally 
can be equal to my love. What proof of it wouldſt 
thou have me give thee, ungrateful wench ? 


Wouldſt thou behold me weep? Wouldſt thou 


have me beat myſelf? Wouldſt thou have me tear 
off my hair? Would'ſt thou have me murder my- 
ſelſ? Ay; ſay if thou wouldſt have me do it; I am 


intirely ready, cruel creature, to convince thee of 


my love. 
Agnes. Hold; I am not in the leaſt affected 


at all you ſay; Horace with two words would have 


wrought upon me more than you. 
'Arnolph. Heb! this is too great an inſult, pro- 
yoking my rege too far: I will purſue my deſign, 
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you untractable brute, and pack you out of town 
immediately. You vex me, and reject my addreſ- 
ſes, but depend upon it, if you donot behave bet- 
ter, I will ſend you to a convent, 


SENI V. 
ARNOLPH, 40 NES, ALLEN. 


ALLEN. 
Know not how it is, Sir, but methought the 
dead corps and Agnes went away together, 
Arnolph. Here ſhe is: Go confine her in my 
chamber. | Aſide. ] He will not come there to ſeek 
her. Beſides, it is only for half an hour. I will 


go get a coach, that I may ſecure her in a more 


convenient place, Faſten yourſelves in well, and 
be ſure do not let her be out of fight. L Alone, |] 
It is ſome comfort to me, that I can eaſily turn 
her head from this love-affair, when ſhe is out of 
town. | 


SCENE: YL. 
HORACE, ARNOLPH, 
HORACE, 


HAT woeful news have I now to tell 
you, dear friend! Fate is determined that 


I never ſhall be happy, and is going again to 
wreſt my beloved Agnes from me. I juſt now 


ſaw my father arrive, who tells me that he has 

made a match for me, without writing mea word a- 

bout it, and is come to this place to celebrate the 

nuptials. You are ſenſible what a great diſap - 
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pointment this is to me. That Henriques of whom 
1 fpoke to you yeſterday is come with my father, 
and it is to his daughter that they intend to mar- 
ry me. I almoſt fainted when 1 firſt heard it, aud 
not caring to hear any more of it, (as my father 
talked of coming to ſee you) I haſted hither before 
hand, very much perplexed. Do not tell him a 
word, I beg of you, of my engagement, which might 
. incenſe him; and endeavour to diſſuade him from 
this freſh engagement, for no one's words have 
greater power over him than yours. 

Arnolph. I ſhall do all in my power. 

Horace. Adviſe him to put it off a little, and 

as a friend, aſſiſt my paſhon in this particular. 

Arnolph. I really ſhall uſe my utmoſt endea- 
vours. | 

Horace. My hopes are all in you. 

Arnolph. Very well. | 

Horace. I look upon you as my real father. 
Tell him that my age—But here he comes; hear 
the reaſons I can ſurniſh you with. 


SCENE VI. 


HENRIQUES, ORANTES, CHRISALDUS, 


HORACE, ARNOLPH. 


Horace and Arnolph retire to a corner of the ſtage, 
and whiſper. 


HENRiQUEs to Chriſaldus. | 

IAD I not been told who you were, I ſhould 
have known you: I recollected your amia- 

ble ſiſter's features, whom the ſacred ties of wed- 
lock onee united to me ; what pleaſure ſhould I 
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now have had, in bringing her to ſee all ourfriends, 
after our numberleſs calamities! but cruel heaven 
denies me that delight, and has robbed me of her 
ſweet company: Let us therefore endeavour to be 
contented with the only fruit that remains of our 
loves. You are very nearly concerned in it, and 
to diſpoſe of this pledge without your conſent 
would be very wrong. The choice of Orontes's 
fon is in itſelf honourable, but you muſt be pleaſed 
in the choice as well as me. 

Chriſaldus. It is having a bad opinion of my 


judgment, to doubt my approbation of fo realona- 


ble a choice. 


Arnolph aſide to Horace. ] Ay, I will ſerve you 


in the beſt manner. 


Horace aſide to Arnolph. 7 But beware of one. 
thing— _ 

Arnolph to Horace.] Be under no concern. 

 [Acnolph quits Horace to embrace Orontes. 

Orontes to Arnolph. ] O! how fullof tenderneſs 
is this embrace! 

Arnolph. What ke it gives me to ee you! 

Orontes. I am come hither 

Arnolph. I already know it. 

Orontes. Have you bcen informed already ? 

Arnolph. Yes. 

Orontes. So much the better. 

Arnolph. Your ſon hates this match, and his 
heart being pre-engaged looks upon it as a misfor- 
tune: He even deſired me to diſſuade you from it; 


and for my part, all the advice I can give you is 


to exert the authority of a father, and not let the 
marriage be deferred. Young people ſhould be 
governed with an high hand, they are frequently 
ſpoiled by being indulgent to them. 
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Horace aſide. ] Oh! Traitor! 

Chriſaldus. If it is againſt his . 1 
think we ſhould not force him. My brother, I 
believe, will be of the ſame way of thinking. 

Arnolph. What! will he ſuffer his ſon to go- 
vern him? Would you have a father be ſo weak as 
not to know how to make youth obey him? To 
ſee him receiving laws at this time of life from 
one who ought to receive them from him, would 
be mighty pretty. No, no, he is my intimate 
friend, and his honour is mine, his promiſe is gi- 
ven, and he muſt perform it. Let him now ſhew 
his reſolution, and force his ſon's affections. 


Orontes, You fay right, and to what regards 


this match, I will be anſwerable for my ſon's obe- 
dience, | 

Chriſaldus to Arnolph] You ſurprize me — 
ly by being ſo eager for this match, and I cannot 
conceive why 

Arnolph. I know what I know, and ſpeak what 
| Tought toſpeak. 

Orontes. Ay, ay, Mr. Arnolph, he is— 

Chriſaldus. He is diſpleaſed at that name, it is 
Mr. de la Souche, as you have been told already. 

Arnolph. It does not fignify. 

Horace aſide. ] What is this I hens? 


 Arnolph turning towards Horace. ] Ay, there 


lies the ſecret, and you may judge what I ought 
to do. | 
Horace aſide. ] Into what uneaſineſs 
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SCENE VIII. 


HENRIQUES, oRON TES, cHRISALDVUsS, 
HORACE, ARNOLPH, GEORGETTA. 


GEORGE TTA. 
GNES ſays ſhe will run all hazardsto make 
her eſcape, Sir, and wilt perhaps throw her- 
ſelf out at the window, if you do not come and 
help us to keep her. 
Arnolph. Bring her to me, for I intend to take 


her away from hence immediately. [To Horace. 


Do not you be troubled at it, continual good for- 
tune would make a man proud, and every dog has 
lus day, as the proverb ſays. 

Horace. Never was any dody ſo unſortunate a 
E am! 

Arnolph to 3 .] Haſten the day of the ce- 
remony? I beg it may be fo, and invite myſelf to 
it already, | 
| Orontes, That is my real intention. 


SE ENI EK. 
ACN ES, ORON TES, HENRIQUES, AR- 


LEN, GEORGE TTA. 


ARNOLPH to 3 


who will have your own way, and cannot 
be managed; here is your ſpark, you may make 
him a ſubmiſſive courtſy, by way of amends. [To 


Horace. ] Farewel, the affair has not turned out 
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according to our wiſhes, but lovers are not t al! 


lucky. 

Agnes. Horace, do you allow me to be forced 
away in this manner? 

Horace. My grief is ſo great, I am inſenſible. 

Arnolph. Come along, with your chit-chat, 
come along. 

Agnes. I will ſlay here. 

Orontes. Explain this myſtery to us; we ſtare 
one at another without being able to underſtand it. 

Arnolph. I will tell you at a more convenient 
time. Your ſervant. _— 

Orontes. Where do you intend to go to ? 
Lou do not inform us of what we want to know. 
Arxrnolph. I have adviſed you to conclude the 

match in ſpite of his repining. 

. Orontes. But in order to conclude it (if you 
have been told all) did they not tell you that the 
perſon who we mean is in your houſe juſt now, 
and is the daughter of the charming Angelica, 
which ſhe had ſecretly by Mr. Henriques ? What 
could be the fubje of your converſation juſtnow? 

Chriſaldus. His behaviour ſurprized me too. 

Arnolph. How? 

Chriſaldus. My ſiſter had one FRETS by a 
private marriage, which was unknown to the 
whole family. 

Orontes. And for the ſake of keeping | it 3 


her huſband put it out to nurſe in the country, 


under a feigned name. 

Chrifaldus. And at that time be was ſo unfor- 
tunate as to be obliged to leave his native country. 
Orontes. And in foreign d ountries to * | 

great many dangers. 


9 What he was , of at home 
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dy villainy and envy, he has * abroad by his 


own induſtry. 

Orontes. When he returned to France, his firſt 
care was to make enquiry after the pn who had 
the care of his daughter. 

Chriſaldus. He was informed by the country vo- 
man, that you got her into your poſſeſſion, when 
ſhe was but four years old. 

Orontes. As ſhe was very poor, and you of a 


_ Charitable diſpoſition, ſhe gave up the child. 


Chrifaldus. And he has brought the woman 
here, to his great joy. 


Orontes. In a little time ſhe will be here to clear 


up the matter. 8 
Chriſaldus to Arnolph . 1 have a tolerable good 


gueſs how you muſt be mortified by this, but for- 


tune is kind to you; and, as to avoid being a cuck- 


old is your very great happineſs, you are ſure to 


attain it by avoiding matrimony. 
Arnolph turning away in a great fury, and un- 
able to ſpeak. | 
Ah! Ss 


SCENE THE LAST. 


HENRIQUES, oRONT ESL, CHRISALDUS, 


ORONTES, 
HAT makes him run away without 
ſpeaking ? 

Horace. I will acquaint you with the whole 
of this odd affair. Father, the ſame thing which 
your prudence intended for this lovely girl, is come 
to paſs by accident; the tender ties of mutual love 
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engaged me ſtrictly. She is the very perſon you 
came in ſearch of, and I thought you would have 
been diſobliged at my refuſal, on her account. 
. Henriques. From the firſt minute I ſaw her, I 
had not the ſmalleſt doubt of it. From that time 
my heart has yearned after her. Oh, my daugh- 
ter ! I yield to ſuch tender tranſports. | 
Chrifaldus. With all my heart, I could do ſo, 
brother, as well as you; but let us go into the 
houſe to clear up matters, this is not a proper place; 
let us diſcharge the obligations we owe our friend, 


and return thanks to heaven, which orders every 
thing for the beſt, 
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SCHOOL FOR WIVES 
CRITICISED. 
A 


c O M E D „. 1 


The SCHOOL for Wives CRITIC1SED, a Comedy 
of One Act, acted at the Theatre of the Palace- 
Royal the 1ft of June 1663. 


HE criticiſms upon the comedy ofthe School. 

for Wives were for a long time no other- 

wiſe oppoſed by Moliere, than by the continued 
repreſentations of it, which were always crowded, 
nor was heatthe leaſt pains to ſuppreſs them, in part 
at leaſt, till the month of June, 1663, when he 
brought out his comedy of the School for 
Wives CRITICISED. The ſubjeCt ſeemed only 
proper for a diſſertation, and of courſe admitted 


bol neither intrigue nor cataſtrophe: But the author 


always kept in view the object which a comic 
writer ſhould never loſe fight of, in whatever kind 
of performances he brings on the ſtage. He knew, 
from what had paſſed in the polite aſſemblies of 


Paris, whilſt the School for Wives was talked 


of, todraw a faithful piCture of one part of civil life, 
by copying the language and character ofthe com- 


mon converſations of the people of faſhion. He 


ſeems to have had it as much in view, by his 
choice of ridiculous characters, to ſatirize his 
cenſurers, as to apoligize for his piece: ſeduced 
perhaps by the tendency of human ſpleen, which 
makes people think, that by attacking others is the 
beſt way to defend themſelves. Bourfalt played the 


Counter-Critick, or the Painter's Picture, at the 


Hotel de Bourgogne, at the ſame time, in which 


he followed Moliere's plan and manner, but went 
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too far in ſuppoſing a known key to the Schoor. 
for Wives, which pointed out the originals copied 
from nature. 


ACTOR E 


URANIA. 


EL Iz. 


CLIMENE. 

Tae MarQU1s. 

DoRaANTEs, or the KNIGHT. 
 Lyg1iDAs, a Poet. 

GaLoPIN, a Footman. 


SCENE P ARIS, in Urania's houſe. 
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CRITICISED. 
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SCENE EL 
URANIA, ELIZA. 


URANIA. ' 
z\YarWaHAT, is there nobody come to rügt pon, 
y W 208") couſin? 


Eliza. Not a creature. 
Urania. Indeed I am amazed that 
none "_ us have had company to-day. 

Eliza. I am fſurprized too; it is not common, 


as all the faunterers about court generally refort 


to your houſe. 

_ VUrania. I confeſs the afternoon appears long to 

me, | 
Eliza. And very ſhort to me. 


Urania. It is common, couſin, for ſolitude to be 
agrecable to fine wits. 
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Eliza. Your humble ſervant; you are ſenſible I this as 
do not affect to be a wit. | affect 
Urania. I own, for my part, I love company. Eliz 
Eliza. Company is agreeable to me too, but on- things, 
ly a ſelect party; the many tireſome viſits one 1s them 1 
obliged to endure amongſt your other ſorts makes know 
me admire ſolitude. jo king 
Urania. Your delicacy is too great to be fond Ur 
of ſelect company only. fair, i 
Eliza. I think it is too great complaiſance to be is lon 
equally fond of all company. 5 


Urania. The extravagant divert me, and reaſo- 
nable people give me pleaſure. 

Eliza. Really, extravagant people are ſeldom 
entertaining after the ſecond viſit, their company 
ſoon grows tirefome, But let us talk on that head; 
will you not rid me of your trifling Marquis? Do 
you ſuppoſe that I ſhall always hold out againſt 
his continual jokes? 

Urania. It is a faſhionable language at court, 
which they make themſelves merry with. . 
Eliza. It is bad for thofe who do ſo, and rack 
their brains all the day to converſe in this ſtupid 
jargon. A pretty thing to bring into the conver- 


ſation of the Louvre, your double entendres, raked here 
together from the kennels of Halles and Place 3 
Maubert! A fine manner of jeſting for courtiers, C 
and of a man's ſhewing his wit by coming and ſay- * 
ing: Madam, you are at the Place Royal, and alt you 
the world ſees you three leagues from Paris; for e- ( 
very body fees you with a good eye; becauſe Bo- 4 
neuilis a village at three leagues diſtant from henee? dere 
Is it not very gallant, and very witty? And have _ 
not they who hit upon theſe . * reaſon = the 


be proud of them ? 
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Urania. They do not, at the ſame time, ſpeak 
this as a piece of wit, for moſt of thoſe people who 
affect this language know that it is ridiculous. 

Eliza, It is ſtill worſe to ſtudy to repeat filly 
things, and to be ſorry jeſters on purpoſe. I think 
them much leſs excuſable on that account, and 1 


know very well to what I would condemn theſe 


joking gentlemen, 

Urania. Come, let us have done with this af- 
fair, it warms you too much. I think Dorantes 
is long in coming to ſup with us. 

Eliza. He may have forgot it probably, and— 


SCENE l. 
GALOPIN, URANIA, ELIZA. 
GALOPIN. 


LIMENE is come to pay you a vide! Ma- 


dam. | 
Urania. Oh! bleſs me! what a viſitis this! | 
Eliza. In this manner heaven puniſhes: you for 


your diflike of retirement. 


Urania. Haſte and tell her that I am from home. 
Galopin. She 1s informed already that you are 


here. 
Urania. Who was ſo filly as to tell her that? 


Galopin. I, madam. 

Urania. The devil is in the boy; I ſhall teach 
you to give anſwers before I am acquainted with it. 
Galopin. Madam, I will go and contradict it. 

Urania. Hold, you little fool, as you have blun- 


dered, let her come up ſtairs. 


Galopin, She is ſtill f with a man in 
the ſtreet. 
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Urania. Oh! couſin, how this viſit perplexcs 
me juſt now! 

Eliza. Really the woman is exceſſively trouble- 
ſome: I always hated her, and looked upon her 
as one of the ſtupideſt perſons that ever pretended 
to common ſenſe. 

Urania. The epithet is rather ſtrong. 

Elvira. In juſtice ſhe deſerves this and more, 
I never ſaw a perſon ſo affected. 

Urania. Yet ſhe would ſeem quite the reverſe. 

Elvira. Indeed ſhe would appear otherwiſe, but 


ſhe is ſo formal, that her whole body ſeems as if 


it were out of joint; her head, hps and ſhoulders 
appear as if they went by cloek-work. She affects 
a languiſhing manner of ſpeaking, rolls her eyes 
to make them appear large, and draws. up her 
mouth to make it look ſmall. 

Urania. Huſh! what if ſheſhould hear you thus · 


Eliza. Ne, no, ſhe is not ſo near. Well do E 


remember the evening that ſhe wanted to ſee: Da- 
mon, on account of his reputation, and the things 
he has publiſhed! You are acquainted with the 
man, and how indolent he is in keeping up a con- 
verſation. She gave him an invitation to ſup, 
with half a. dozen other people, imagining he 


would entertain them with his wit ; but never did 


he appear ſo ſimple; the company expected that 
he would divert them by his jeſts, and that he 
had ſo much wit as to make extemporary repartees 
upon every thing that was ſaid, and even not to 
call for any thing but with a witticiſm; but his ſi - 


lence ſurpriſed them, and he gave the lady as lit- 


tle pleaſure as ſlie gave me. 


Urania. Be ſilent. I will go to the room. door 
and receive her. 
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Eliza. Hear one word more. What an admir- 


able union it would be between a ſhe-coxcomb and 
a jeſter! I wiſh ſhe were married to him. 


Urania. Here ſhe comes; be filent. 
8 ENI III. 
CLIMENE, URANIA, ELIZA, GALOPIN- 
URANIA. 


T is very late indeed that 
Climene. Order a chair directly, for God's 


ſake. 


Urania to Galopin. ] Make haſte, and bring an 


armed chair here. 


Climene. Oh! Heavens! 
Urania. What is the matter then? 
Climene. I can ſupport no longer. 
Urania. What is the matter with vou? 
Climene. I faint. 
Urania. Are you ſeized with vapours? | 
Climene. No. 
Urania. Shall 1 bee you? 


Climene. Ono. Oh! 
Urania. What is your illneſs? and when v were 


you ſeized? 
Climene. I came from court three hours ago, 


and was ill then. 


Urania. How? 
Climene. I have been puniſhed for my ns, by 


being preſent at the performing of that vile rhap- 


ſody, the School for Wives. It occaſioned me a 
fainting fit, which I have not yet recovered, nor 
ſhall I be well theſe two weeks. | 

Eliza. We get illnefes without expecting them. 
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Urania. My couſin and I muſt be of very di. 
ferent conſtitutions from you, as we ſaw the ſame 
piece performed the day before yeſterday, and 
both came home merry and well. 

Climene. Have you feen it? 

Urania. Yes, and heard it from — to 
end. 

Climene. my dear, did it not throw you into 
fits? 

Urania. Thank God 1 am not fo delicate, and 
I really think this play ſhould rather mend ropes, 
than make them fick. 

Climene. Bleſs me! what do you a fay? will a 


| perſon who has the leaſt ſhare of fenſe, advance 


this propoſition? Can any perſon, with impunity, 


quarrel with reaſon, as you do? And can there 
really be a mind fo famiſhed for drellery, as to 


taſte the filly things this play is made up of? I 


really could not find the leaſt grain of ſenſe in it: 
children by the ear, had, to my thinking, a de- 


teſtable gont: the cream tart turned my ſtomach; 


and I thought I ſhould have thrown up all the por- 
ridge. 
Eliza. Heavens! moſt elegantly ſpoken ! I ſhould 
have thought this piece had been good; but the 
lady has ſo perſuaſive an eloquence, ſhe turns 
things in fo agreeable a manner, that one nruſt be 
of her opinion in ſpite of one's ſelf. 


Urania. For my part, 1 am not ſo a 


fant; and to tell you my real thoughts, I look up- 
on this comedy to be one of the moſt diverting the 
author ever wrote. 


Climene. Oh! you make me pity you, to talk 


in this manner; I cannot bear this obſcurity of 


diſcernment. Can one who has the leaſt virtue, 
find any thing agrecable in a piece that keeps one's 


THE 


modeſty 
imagine 

Eliz: 
How te 
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modeſty under a perpetual alarm, and ſullies the 
imagination at every turn? 
Eliza. What a pretty manner of ſpeaking is that ? 
How terribly rough you play, madam, in criti- 
ciſm? Moliere is much to be pitied when he has 
ſuch an enemy as you. 
Climene. Believe me, my dear, correct in good 
earneſt your judgment; and for your honour do 
not let any body know that you were pleaſed with 
this comedy. 
Urania. Why really I ſaw nothing in it fo ſhoc- 
king to modeſty as you fay. 
Climene. The whole of it is ſo; and it is im- 
poſſible for a virtuous woman to ſee it without 
confuſion, there is ſo much ordure in it. 
Urania. You muſt have a particular diſcern- 
ment then for ordure; for I ſaw none in it. 
Climene. It is undoubtedly, becauſe you will 
not-ſee it; for in ſhort, all this ordure is, thank 
heaven, naked to the eye; it has not the leaſt 
cover to conceal it, and the nudity of it ſhocks the 
boldeſt eyes. 
Eliza. Oh! 
Climene. Ha, ha, ha. 
Urania. Pray point me out ſome of this ordure 
you ſpeak of, if you pleaſe. 

Climene. Lack-a-day! is it neceſſary | to point 
tout? 

Urania. Yes; I only aſk of you one paſſage that 
was very ſhocking to you. 

Climene. Needs there any other than the ſcene 
wherein Agnes tells what they took irom her. 

Urania. And is there the leaſt ſmuttineſs in 
that ? 

Climene. Ah! 
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Urania. Pray ? 

Climene. Fy. 

Urania. Nay, but? 

Climene. I have nothing to ſay to you. 
 Vrania. For my part, I do not * the leaſt harm 


in it. 
Climene. So much the worſe for you. 


Urania. Rather ſo much the better, I think. I 
obſerve things on the fide that is ſhewn me; and 


do not turn them —_— to find what I ought not 


to ſee. | 
Climene. A lady's modeſly— 
Urania. Conſiſts not in grimace. 
comes one to be wiſer than thoſe who are wiſe : 
affectation in this affair is worſe than every thing 
elſe; and nothing appears to me ſo foclith as that 
delicacy of honour which takes every thing in a 
wrong light, gives a criminal ſenſe to the moſt in- 
nocent words, and is offended at the ſhadow of 
things. Believe me, they who make fo much ado 


are not eſteemed the moſt virtuous women, On 


the contrary, their myſterious ſeverity, and affect- 
ed grimace provoke the cenſure of every body up- 
on the actions of their lives. 
diſcover any thing to carp at; and to give you an 
inſtance, there was ſome ladies at this play the o- 
ther day, over againſt the box we were in, who by 
the looks they affected during the whole piece, the 
turning aſide their heads, and the hiding their ſa- 
ces, occaſioned ſeveral filly things being ſaid on 
their conduct, all round them, that would never 
have been ſaid without this; and even ane of the 
footmen cried out aloud, that they were mare chaſte 
in their cars than all tlie reſt of their bodies. 


It ill be- 
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Climene. In ſhort, one muſt be blind in this 
piece, and not ſeem to fee things. 

Urania. One ought not to a in it what 1s not 
in it. 

_ Climene. Ah! I maintain it once more, that the 
ſmuttineſs in it puts out one's eyes. 
» Urania. And I do not think ſo. 


Climene. What? does not Agnes, in the paſ- .- 


ſage we are ſpeaking of, ſay what viſibly ſhocks 
modeſty ? 

Urania. No truly: ſhe ſays not one word but 
what, of itſelf, is decent enough; and if you will 
conceive ſomething elſe as couched under it, it is 
you who make the ordure, and not ſhe, ſince ſhe 
ſpeaks of nothing but the ribbon which was taken 
from her. 

Climene. Hoh! Ribbon as long as you pleaſe, 
but that my that ſhe ſtops at is not put there for 
nothing. Comical thoughts ariſe upon this my. 


This my as furiouſly ſcandalous; and fay what you 


can, you can never defend the inſolence of it. 

Eliza. True, couſin, IJ am for the lady againſt 
My is to the laſt degree inſolent, and 
you are in the wrong to defend this my. 

Climene. It has an obſcenity that one ca not 
bear. 

Eliza. How do you call that word, madam? 

Climene. Obſcenity, madam. 

Eliza. Hoh! good lack- a- day: Obſcenity. I do 
not underſtand this word, but Ithink it is the pret- 
ac i ever heard... 

Climene. In ſhort, you | ſee your own relation 
takes my part. 
Urania. O dear! ſhe is a : rattling girl, who 


dam. 
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ſpeaks contrary to what ſhe thinks. You will not 
much depend upon her if you will believe me. 

Eliza. Fy! how cruel you are to make the lady 
ſuſpect me! conſider a little what condition I ſhould 
be in ſhould ſhe believe what you ſay. Am l fo 
far unhappy, madam, that you ſhould entertain this 
thought of me? | 
_ Climene. No, no, I regard not her words, I 
think you more ſincere than ſhe ſays, 

Eliza. Oh! you are infinitely in the right, ma- 
dam; and you do me juſtice when you believe I 
think you the moſt-· engaging perſon I ever beheld; 
that I enter into all your ſentiments, and am char- 
med with every expreſſion you utter. | 

Climene. Pray ſpeak not fo affeCtedly. 

Eliza. One ſees it, madam, very plainly, and 
that every thing is natural in you. Your words, 
the tone of your voice, your looks, your gait, your 
action and your dreſs, have an air of quality in 
them that inchant people. I ſtudy you by my 
eyes, by my ears; and am fo full of you, that J 
endeavour to imitate you in every thing. 

Climene. You are pleaſed to banter me, ma- 


Eliza. Pardon me, madam, who could banter 
you? | 

Climene. I am no good model, madam. 

Eliza. Oh! yes, madam. 

Climene. You flatter me, madam. 

Eliza. Indeed, madam, I do not. 


Climene, Pray, madam, have a little mercy on 


me. L | | | 
liza. I have ſo much mercy on you, that I do 
not ſay balf of what I think of you. 


Climene. Oh heavens! Let us drop it, pray. 
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You would throw me into a horrible confuſion. 
[To Urania.] You ſee in ſhort, madam, we arc 
both againſt you, and obſtinacy ſits ſo ill upon 
witty people that 


SCENE IV. 


THE MARQUIS, CLIMENE, GALOPIN, 
URANIA, ELIZA. 


GALOPIN at the chamber door. 
RAY ſtop, Sir, if you pleaſe. 
P The Marquis. Doſt thou know wy I am, 
fellow? 
Galopin. I] know you very well, but vou ſhall 
not go in. 
The Marquis. Hey,what a buſtle is acre, you lit- 


tle ſkip-jack. 


Galopin. It is not fair to endeavour to get in, 
in ſpite of people's teeth. 

The Marquis. I will ſee thy miſtreſs. 

Galopin. She is not within, I tell „ 
The Marquis. Why there ſhe is in her cham- 


Galopin. That is true, ſhe is there; but the is 
not at home for all that. 

Urania. What is the meaning of this? what's 
the matter there ? 

The Marquis. It is your footman, madam, who 
is playing the fool. | | 

Galopin. I tell him, madam, you are not at 
home, and yet he will come in whether I will or 
no. 

Urania. And why did you tell WE e 
that I am not at home? 

Vol.. II. L 
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Galopin You was very angry with me the o- 
ther day for telling him you were at home. 

Urania. See the inſolence of this knave! Pray, 
Sir, do not believe what he ſays; it is a little gid- 
dy brained rogue, and he takes you for another 
perſon. 

'The Marquis. I ſaw it plainly, 3 and had 
it not been in reſpect to you, I ſhould have taught 
him to know people of quality. 

Eliza. My couſin is much obliged to you for 
this deference. 

Urania to Galopin. ] A chair there, ſauce- box. 

Galopin. Is not there one? 

Urania. Bring it hither. 

[Galopin pufhes the chair rudely, and goes out. 


SCENE TY: 
THE MARQUIS, CLIMENE, URANIA, ELIZA. 


THE MARQUIS. 


HAT lacquey of yours, e has a con- 


tempt for my perſon. 
Eliza. He would be much to blame, certainly. 
The Marquis. It is perhaps becauſe I pay inte- 
reſt for my ill looks. [Laughs.] He, he, he! 
Eliza. He will know pcople of quality Getter 
when he grows older. 


The Marquis. What were you talking about, 


ladies, when I interrupted you? 
Urania. About the play of The School for Wives. 
The Marquis. I am but juſt come from it. 
Climene. Well, Sir, what is Your opinion of 
it? 
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The Marquis. Why, I think it is very fooliſh. 

Climene. Ob! how glad am I of that! 

'The Marquis. The moſt villainous thing in the 
world, What the duce! I could ſcarce get a 


place. I thought I ſhould have been ſtifled at the 


door, and never was I fo trampled upon. See, 
pray, what a condition my rollers and ribbons are 
in. | 

Eliza. Why really, this cries vengeance againſt 
The School for Wives, and you juſtly condemn it. 

The Marquis. I dare fay there never was ſuch 
2 wretched performance. 

Urania. But here comes Dorantes, whom we 
expected. 


SCENE VI. 


DORANTES, THE MARQUIS, CLIMENF, ELIZA, 


DORAN TES. 
O not let me diſturb you, but pray continue 
your diſcourſe. The ſubject you are upon 
has been the general one through Paris theſe four 
days; and never was any thing more diverting 


than the different judgments that are paſſed upon 


it. For the very things which I have heard it e- 
ſteemed for by ſome, have been condemned by o- 
thers. 

Urania. Here is the 8 vale very ill 


| of 1 it. 


The Marquis. It is true. I think it deteſtable, 

i' gad; deteſtable to the laſt degree of deteſtable; 

what one may call deteſtable. 
2 L 2 
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Dorantes. And I, my dear marquis, think the 
c; in ion deteſtable. 

The Marquis. How, «night, do you prevent to 
vinulicate the piece. 

Borantes. Yes, I do pretend to vindicate it. 

The Marquis. I'gad, I warrant it deteſtable. 

Dorantes. That warrant is not city-ſecurity. 
Vit, marquis, pray, what makes this play Getelt- 
able? 

The Marquis. What makes it deteſtable ? 

Dorantes. Yes. 

The Marquis. It is deteſtable, becauſe it is fo. 

Dorantes. There is not a word to fay after this; 
the cauſe is ended. But yet inſorm us, and tell us 
what faults it has. 

The Marquis. What do 1 ino; I did not fo 
much as gire myſelf the trouble to hear it. But in 
ſhort, I know I never beheld any thing fo villain— 
e and Dorillag, wh 30 ſat oppoiite to me, was of 

1 opinion. 

838 The auth ority iS geo, thou art ex- 
fene ſupported. 

The Marquis. One needs only ob{crre the conti - 
nua! loud laughs (ct up in the pit: nothing mor: 
is neceflary to prove it is goo for nothing. 

Jorantes. Ten, ee you ate one of thouſ: 
ine gentlemen who reckon the pit even deſtitut-: 
cf common ſenſe, and would be grieved to lauz\ 
along with that, though it were at the beſt thing 

n the world; I ſaw the other day one of cur friend, 
upon the ſtage, who made himſelf ridiculous by this. 
He heard the whole piece with themoſt ſullen gra- 
vity imaginable; and every thing that made others 
merry made him frown. He ſhrugged up his ſhoul- 
ders, when other people laughed, and leoked with 
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pity upon the pit; aud ſometimes again looking 
down with vexation, he cri-d out aloud, laugh 
then, pit, laugh. It was really a ſecond comedy 
to ſee our friend ſo vexed; he ſhewed away like 
2 generous fellow to the whole aſſembly, and cve- 


ry body allowed no man could play his part better 


than he did. Learn, marquis, you and others 
with you, that good ſenſc has no determined place 
at a play; that the difference betwixt half a guinea 
and half a crown makes nothing at all to a good 
taſte; and whether ſtanding or fitting one may paſs 
a bad judgment; and that, in mort, to take it in 
general, I ſhould depend a good dal upon the ap- 
p:obation of the pit, becauſe amongſt thoſe who 


compoſe it, there are many who are capable of judg- 


ing of a piece according to rules, and becauſe o- 
chers judge by a proper method of judging, which 
is to be guided by things, and not to have any 
blind prejudice or affected complaiſance, nor fool - 
iſh delicacy. 

The Marquis. So thou art a defender of the pit, 


knight? I' gad, Iam glad of it, and I ſhall not fail 


to acquaint it thou art one of its friends. Ha, ha, 
Ha, ha, he! 1 
Dorantes. Laugh as much as you pleaſe, I am 


for good ſenſe, and hate ſuch fooliſh people as thou 


art. It vexes me to ſee. people make fools of them- 
ſelves notwithſtanding their quality; your folks 
who are always deciſive, and ſpeak boldly of eve- 
ry thing without knowing a word of the matter; 
who ſhall clap ye all the bad parts of a play, and 
not ſo much as ſtir at thoſe that are good; who 


upon viewing a picture, or hearing a concert of 
muſic, both blame and praiſe every thing by rule 


af contraries; who pick up terms of art wherever 
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they can, which they get by heart, and never fail 
to disjoint them, and diſplace them. *Sdeath, gen- 
tlemen, be ſilent. Since heaven has not bleſſed 
you with the knowledge of one ſublunary thing, 
do not make yourſelves a laughing-ſtock to thoſe 
who hear you; and conſider that by being ſilent, 
you may perhaps be thought clever fellows. 


The Marquis. I'gad, knight, thou carrieſt this 


matter 

Dorantes. Why, marquis, I do not ſpeak to 
you; it is toa dozen of thoſe gentry who diſgrace 
the courtiers by their extravagant manners, and 
make the people believe we are all alike. For my 
part, I will do all I can to juſtify myſelt from it, 
and I will fo rally them wherever I meet _ 
that at laſt they ſhall grow wiſe. 

The Marquis. Has Lyſander any wit, think 
you? 

Dorantes. Yes, doubtleſs, and a good deal too. 


Urania. That is what no body can deny him. 


The Marquis. Aſk him what he thinks of The 
School for Wives; you will ſee he will tell you it 
is not to his taſte. 

Dorantes. Alas! numbers of people are e ſpoiled 
by too much wit, who ſee things imperfectly by 
ſtrength of light, and who would even be ſorry to 
be of other folks opinion, that they may have the 
honour of deciding. 

Urania. Why really this friend of ours is of that 
ſort: he muſt be the firſt of his opinion, and have 
others wait through reſpect to his judgment: eve- 
Ty one's approbation that gets the ſtart of his is an 


inſult upon his underſtanding, which he highly re- 
venges by taking the oppoſite party: he would have 


folks conſult him in every witty affair; and I am 
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certain had the author ſhewn him his play before 
he repreſented it, he would have thought it the beſt 
piece that poſſibly could be written. 

The Marquis. And what fay you of the marchi- 
oneſs Aramiuta, who puvliſhes it about town for a 
dreadful one, and favs the could never endure the 
ordure it is full of? 

Dorantes. I ſhall fay ſhe deſerves the character 
ſhe has aſſumed, and that there are perſons who 
make themſelves ridiculous for affecting roo much 
honour. Though ſhe is witty, ſhe has followed 
the ill example of thoſe, who, growing old, want 
to make amends for what they ſee they have loſt, 
and imagine the grimace of a ſcrupulous prudery 
will ſupply the defect of youth and beauty. This 
fame lady carries the aifair further than any body. 


the ingeniouſneſs of her ſcruples diſcovers SLA 


ty where it is impoſſible for any body elſe to ſee it. 

They tell ye that theſe ſcruples proceed io far as 
even to disfigure our language, and that there are 
very few words in it which the ſeverity of this lady 
will not retrench either the head or the tail, on ac 
count of the immodeſt ſyllables ſhe finds in them. 

Urania. You are a perfect wag, knight. 

The Marquis. In ſhort, knight, you think to 
defend your play by ſatirizing thoſe who condemn 
it. 

Dorantes. Not at all; but this lady, in my o- 
pinion is unjuſtly ſcan — 


Eliza. Softly, Sir knightz there may be other 


dies beſides her who may be of the ſame ſenti- 


ments. 
Dorantes. I very well know that you are not 
fo, and that when you ſaw this performance 

Eliza. It is true, but I am now quite of a dif- 
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ferent way of thinking, and this lady [pointing 
to Climene. ] ſupports her opinion by ſuch con- 


 vincing reaſons, that ſhe carried me quite on her 


fide. 


Dorantes to Climene. Oh! madam, I aſk par- 


don: and, if you pleaſe, I will unſay, for love of 
vou, all that I have ſaid. 


Climene. I will not have it to be for love of 


me, but for the love of reaſon; for in a word, that 


piece, to take it get, is abſolutely indefenüble; 
and I do not conceive 


Urania. Hoh! here is the author, Mr. Lyſidas; 
he comes a propos, for this affair. Take your Chair, 


Mr. Lyfidas, and fit down there. 


SCENE VI. 


LYSIDAS, CLIMENE, URANIA, ELIZA, po- 
| RANTES, THE MARQUIS. 


| LYSIDAS. 
AM rather late in coming to you, madam; but 
the lady marchioneſs I was ſpeaking to you a- 
bout made me read my piece to her, and the prail- 


es given it have detained me longer than I thought 


of. 

Eliza. Praiſc is a wonderful charm to detain an 
author. 

Urania. Sit down then, Mr. Eyſicas, we ſhall 
read your piece after ſupper. 

Lyftdas. All they who were there are to come 
the firſt night, aud have promiſed me to do their 


duty as they ſhould do. 
Urania. I believe it; but pray once more plcaſe 
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to fit down. We are upon an affair here which I 
ſhould be very glad to go on with. | 

Lyſidas. You will take a box, I hope, madam, 
ſor that night. 

Urania. We fhall fee. Pray let us continue 
our diſcourſe. 

Lyſidas. Moſt part of them are already ka. 

Urania. It is mighty well. In ſhort, I wanted 
you when you came, for every body is againſt me 
here. 

Eliza to Urania, and pointing to Dorantes.] He 


was on your fide at firſt; but now he knows the 


lady is at the head of the oppolite party, I ſuppoſe 
you have nothing to do but ſeek out for other af- 
haſtance. 

Climene. No, no. I would not have him ne- 


glect his court to miſs. your coutin, [ allow his wit | 


to be on the fide of his heart. 

Dorantes. With this permiſſion, madam, I ſhall 
preſume to defend myſelt. 

Urania. But firſt, pray let us know the ſent!» 
ments of Mr. Lyſidas. 

Lyſidas. Upon what, madam? 

Urania. Upon the ſubject of The School. for 
Wives. 

Lyſidas. Ha, ha! 

Dorantes. What is your opinion oſ it? 

Lyſidas. I have nothing to ſay upon that head; 
and you know that amongſt us authors we ought 
to be vaſtly careſul how we ſpeak of cach others 
performances, 

Dorantes. But pray, between us, „hat do you 
think of this comedy? 55 

Lyſidas. I, Sir? 

Urauia. Tell us your opinion hon gf 


— 
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Lyſidas. I think it an excellent performance. 
Dorantes. Really ? 


Lyſidas. Really; why not? Is it not indeed a 
very fine one? 

Dorantes. Um, um, you are a cruel youth, Mr. 
Lyſidas; you do not ſpeak as you think. 

Lyſidas. Pardon me. 


Dorantes. Lack- a day, I know you; do not diſ- 
ſemble. 


Lyſidas. I, Sir? 

Dorantes. I ſee plainly that you ſpeak well of 
this piece only out of modeſty; and that at the 
bottom of your heart you are of the opinion of a 
great many people, who think it bad. 

Lyſidas. Ha, ha, ha! 

Dorantes. Nay, confeſs that this comedy is 2 
fooliſh piece. 

Lyſidas. Your connoiſſeurs do not approve of 
it. 

The m Faith, knight, thou haſt it, thou 
art paid for thy raillery. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Dorantes. Laugh on, my dear marquis, laugh 

on. 

The Marquis. You ſee we have the learned on 
our ſide. 

Dorantes. It is true, Mr. Lyſidas's judgment is 
ſomething conſiderable, but he will excuſe me if I 
do not yield for all this; and fince I have preſum- 
ed to defend myſelt againſt the lady's ſentiments, 
he will not take it amiſs if I oppoſe his. 

Eliza, What, when you ſee the lady, my lord 
marquis, and Mr. Lyſidas againſt you, dare you re- 
ft till? Fie, that's acting with a bad grace. 
Climene. For my part, what confounds me is, 


of 
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that ſenfible people can take it in their heads to 
protect the ſtupidity of this piece. 

The Marquis. Demme, madam, it is a wretch- 
ed performance. 

Dorantes. That is foon ſaid, marquis, there is 
nothing more eaſy than to cut the matter ſhor: 
thus, and I do not fee any thing can —— thy. 
powerful decifions. 

The Marquis. Slife, all the other comedians. 


who have ſeen it ſpeak ill of it. 


Dorantes. Oh! I ſay not a word more, you are 
very right, marquis, fince all the other comedians 
ſpeak ill of it, we muſt certainly believe them. They 
are all diſcerning people, and ſpeak without inte- 
reſt; there is no more to be faid, I vield. 

Climene. Yield, or not yield, I know very well 
you ſhall never perſuade me to endure the immo- 
deſty of this piece; no more than you ſhall the diſ- 
obliging ſatire in it againſt the ladies. 

Urania. For my part, I ſhall take care not to be 
offended at it, and to take nothing to my own ac- 
count that is ſaid in it. This ſort of fatire falls 
directly upon the manners, and hits the perſons 
only by rebound. Let us not apply to ourſelves 
the ſtrokes of a general cenſure; let us profit by 
the leſſon, if we can, without making as if they 
fpoke to us, We ſhould view all the ridiculous 
paintings that are drawn upon the ſtage, without 
being uneaſy at them. They are public mirrors, where 
we are never to declare that we behold ourſelves; 
and it is downright to tax ourſelves with a crime, 
to be ſcandalized at the reproof. 

Climene. As to myſelf, I do not ſpeak of theſe 
things in regard to any part-I can have in them; 


and I think I behave myſelf in ſuch a manner ag 
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not to fear being looked for among the painting: 
drawn for diſorderly women. 

Eliza. You, madam, will never be looked for 
there; your conduct is ſufficiently known by eve- 


ry body. 


Urania to Climene. 3: Therefore, madam, I ſaid 


nothing that can reach you; and my words, like 
the ſatire in comedy, reſt in general poſitions. 

Climene. I do not doudt it, madam. But how- 
ever let us paſs this point over. I do not know 
what reception you will give the reflections thrown 
on our ſex in a certain part of the piece; I con- 
feſs it vexes me to ſee this impudent author have 
the aiiurance to call us animals. 

Urania. Do not you obſerve it is a ridiculous 
character he makes ſpeak it ? 

Dorantes. And then, madam, do not you know 
that the reproaches of lovers never give ſcandal ? 
that it is much the ſame with furious as with fon- 
dling lovers, and that on ſuch occafions the ſtrang- 
eſt words, and even ſomething ſtill worſe, are taken 
very often as marks of kindneſs by the very per- 
ſons who receive them. 

Eliza. Say what you will I can digeſt this 
no more than the porridge and cream-tart the lady 
juſt now ſpoke of. | 

The Marquis. O! yes, faith, cream-tart; that 
is what I was obſerving a while ago; cream-tart ! 
How am I obliged to you, madam, for having re- 


minded me of cream-tart! Are there apples e- 
nough in Normandy for cream tart? Cream-tart, 
_ 1'gad, cream-tart! 


Dorantes. Well,what mean * with your cream- 
tart? 
The Marquis. *Sliſe, cream tart, knight! 
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Dorantes. But what ? 

The Marquis. Cream tart! 

Dorantes. Pray let me know your reaſons, 

The Marquis. Cream-tart! 

. Urania. But you ſhould explain your meaning, 
methinks. | 
The Marquis. Cream-tart, madam! 
Urania. What objection can you make to it ? 
The Marquis. I? Nothing: cream-tart! 
Urania. Oh! I give it up. 

Eliza. My lord marquis goes the right way to 
work, and plays ye off finely. But I with Mr. 
Lyſidas would finiſh, and give them a little touch 
or two in his manner. | | 

| Lyſidas. I am very favourable to other people's 


performances, and do not chuſe to find fault with 


them. But in ſhort, no offence to the friendſhip 
the knight declares for the author, you muſt own 
to me theſe ſort of plays are not properly plays, 
and that there is a great deal of difference between 
all theſe triſles, compared with the beauty of ſeri- 
ous Pieces. Yet all the world gives into it now- 
a- days; there's no thronging after any thing but 
this; and you ſee nothing but a frightful ſolitude 
at the grand works, when theſe filly things ſhall 
have all Paris flocking to ſee them. I own to you 
my heart ſometimes bleeds at it, and it is a ſcandal 
to all France. 

Climene. It is true, people's taſte is ſtrangely 
corrupted 1n this point, and the age vulgarizes ſu- 
ricufly. 

Eliza. That vulgarizes is very pretty; pray did 
you invent it, madam? | 

Climene. Ah! 

Eliza. I am much in doubt ahowr i it. 
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Dorantes. You think then, Mr. Lyſidas, that ail 
the wit and all the beauty lie in ſerious poems? 


and that comic pieces are trifles which deſerve not 


to be praiſed ? 
 Urania. For my part, that is not my ſentiment. 
Tragedy is undoubtedly very fine when it is well 
touched ; but comedy has its charms, and I think 
one 1s as difficult as the other. 

Dorantes. Certainly, madam; and for the difh- 
culty, ſhould you place it more on the fide of co- 


medy, perhaps you would not be in the wrong: 


for I really think it much eaſier to ſoar upon grand 


ſentiments, to defy fortune in verſe, to accuſe the 
deſtinies, and reproach the gods, than to enter 
properly into the ridicule of men, and to make 


their faults appear agreeable on the ſtage. When 
you paint heroes, you do what you have amind, 
theſe are portraits drawn at pleaſure, where we 


ſeek not for reſemblance; you have only to follow 


the traces of an exalted imagination, which fre- 
quently forſakes the true to hit the marvellous. 
But when you paint men, nature muſt be your 
guide. People expect reſemblance in theſe por- 
traits; you have done nothing if you do not diſplay 


the people of the age ſo as to make them known. 
In a word, in ſerious pieces it is ſufficient to eſcape _ 
cenſure to ſay things that are well written and good 


ſenſe. But this is not ſufficient in the others; 
you mult be merry, and it is a ſtrange enterprize 
to make your better ſort of people laugh. 

Climene. I reckon myſelf among the better ſort 


of people, and yet I found not a itte word in 
it to make any body laugh. 


The Marquis. Faith, nor I neither. 
Dorantes. As for you, marquis, I am not ſur- 
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prized at it, it is becauſe you. found no puns in it. 


Lyſidas. Faith, Sir, what we meet with there is 


not much better, and in my opinion all the rail- 

tery that is in it is very inſipid. 
Dorantes. The court thought not ſo 
Lyſidas. Oh! the court, Sir? 


Dorantes. Speak out, Mr. Lyfidas. I ſee plainly 


you mean that the court knows very little about 
theſe matters; and this is the uſual refuge of you 


gentlemen authors, in the bad ſucceſs of your 


works, to accuſe only the injuſtice of the age, and 


the want of diſcernment in courtiers. Pleaſe to 


know, Mr. Lyſidas, that courtiers can ſee and hear 


as well as other people; that folks may be inge- 
nious with a Venice point and a feather, as well as 
with a bob-peruke; that the grand teſt of all your 


play is the court; that you mult ſtudy its taſte to 
find the art of ſucceeding; there is no place where 


the deciſions are ſo juſt; and without bringing in- 


to the account all the men of learning there, one 
forms a manner of genius there only by plain na- 


tural good ſenſe, and converſation with people of 
faſhion, who, without compariſon, judge more de- 
licately of things, than all the common- place learn- 
ing of pedants. 

Urania. It is true that if you ſtay but ever ſo 


ſhort a while there, things enough paſs daily be- : 


fore your eyes to acquire a habit of knowing them; 
and above all whatever belongs to good or bad 
raillery. | n 
Dorantes. I own, the court has ſome ridiculous 
people about it, and I am the firſt, as you may ſee, 


to banter them. But, faith, there are a great num- 


ber too amongſt the wits by profeſſion; and if we 
ridicule ſome marquiſſes, I think there are a good 
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many more authors to ridicule; and what a droll 
thing it would be to bring them upon the ſtage, 
with their learned grimaces, and their fantaſtical 
reinements; their vicious cuſtom of aſſaſſinating 
people in their works; their greedineſs of praiſe; 
their ſparingaeſs of thought; their traffic of repu- 
tation; and their lines offenſive and defenſive! as 
allo their learned wars and combats in proſe and 
ver ſe. 5 N 
Lyſidas. Moliere, Sir, is very happy in having 
ſo warm a patron as you are. But however, to 
come to the point, the queſtion in debate is, whe- 
ther his piece be good; and here I engage myſelf 
to ſhew there are in the whole upwards of a hun- 
dred viſible faults, 
Urania. It is an, old wing that you authors 
ſhould alzvays condemn the pirces which every one 
runs after, and praiſe thoſe which no body go to. 


Dorantes, That is becauſe it is generous to be 


on the ſide of the afflicted, 

Urania. But pray, Mr. Lyſidas, let us ſee ſome 
of theſe faults that I perceived nothing of. 

Lyfidas. They who are maſters of Ariſtotle and 
Horace ſee immediately, madam, that this comedy 
offends againſt all the rules of art. 

Urania. I confeſs 1 have no intimacy with theſe 
centlemen, and that I am ignorant of the rules of 
art. | 

Dorantes. One would think, to hear you talk, 
that theſe rules of art were the greateſt myſteries 
in the world; and yet they are nothing but ſome 
eaſy obſervations, which good ſenſe has made up- 
on what may take away the pleaſure one finds in 
theſe ſort of poems; and the ſame good ſenſe which 
made theſe obſervations formerly, eaſily makes 
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them at all times, without the aſſiſtance of Horace 
and Ariſtotle. I would be glad to know whether: 
the univerſal rule is not to pleaſe; and whether a 
piece upon the ſtage that has gained its end, did 
not take a right way ? Would you have it, that the 
whole public is miſtaken in theſe matters, and that 
every one ſhould not be a judge cf the pleaſure he 
takes in them ? 

Urania. I have obſerved one thing in theſe gen- 
tlemen; it is that thoſe who talk moſt of rules, and 
know them better than others, make plays which 
no body thinks good. 

Dorantes. And this, madam. is what ſhews what 


little regard ought to be had to their puzzling rules: 


for in ſhort, if pieces which are according to rule 
do not pleaſe, and thoſe that pleaſe are not accord - 
ing to rule, the rules muſt conſequently have been 
made wrong. Let us therefore deſpiſe this chicanery. 
to which they would ſubject the public taſte, and 
never conſult any thing in a play but the effect it 
has on us. Let us heartily follow the things that 
take our fancy, and never hunt for reaſons to pre- 
vent our having pleafure. 

Urania. For my part, when I fee a play, I only 
mind whether things touch me; and when I am 
well diverted by it, I do not enquire whether I was 


in the wrong, and whether the rules of Ariſtotle 


forbad me to laugh. | 
Dorantes. It is direQly like a man who ſhonld 


have found an excellent ſauce, and ſhould enquire 


whether it were made by the rules of a French 
cook. Oo | 
Urania. * true; and I admire at the refine- 
ments of certain people in matters wherein VE 
ought to follow our own ſenſe. 
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Dorantes. You are right, madam, to think alt 
theſe myſterious refinements impertinent. For, 
in ſhort, if they take place, we mult ever after dif. 
believe ourſelves; our own ſenſes muſt be ſlaves in 
every thing; and even in eating and drinking we 
muſt not preſume any longer to think any thing 
good, without leave from theſe gentlemen adepts. 

Lycidas. In ſhort, Sir, your whole reaſon is, 
that The School for Wives has pleaſed; and you 
ſhould not at all care whether it were done by the 
rule, provided 

Dorantes. Not fo faſt, Mr. Lyfidas, I do not grant 
you that. I ſay plainly the great art is to pleaſe, 
and that this comedy having pleaſed thoſe it was 
made for, I think it ſufficient for it, and that there 


is no reaſon to mind the reſt. But withal, I main- 
tain it does not offend againſt any of the rules you 


ſpeak of. I have read them, thank heaven, as well 
as other people, and I could eafily make it appear that 
we have not, perhaps, a more regular piece extant. 


Eliza. Courage, Mr, Lyfidas, we are undone, if 
you give way. 


Lyſidas. How, Sir, the protaſis, the epitaſis, and 


the peripetie 


Dorantes. Nay, Mr. Lyſidas, you knock us 


down with your hard words; pray do not ſeem ſo 
learned. Civilize your diſcourſe a little, and fpeak 


ſo that people may underſtand you. Do you think 


that a Greek name gives greater force to your rea- 
ſons? Is it not as pretty to ſay the expoſition of 
the ſubject, as the protaſis; the plot, as the epi- 
taſis, and the unravelling as the peripetie? 

| Lyfidas. Theſe are terms of art, that we are al - 

lowed to make uſe of: but ſince theſe words offend 
your cars, I ſhall explain myſelf in another man- 


ma 
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ner; and I deſire you would anſwer me poſitively 
to three or four things I am going to ſay: Can one 
endure a piece which offends againſt the proper 
name of theatrical pieces? For after all, the name 
of dramatic poem 1s derived from a Greek word, 
which ſignifies to act, to ſhew that the nature of 
the poem conſiſts in action; and in this comedy 
there is no action, but all confiſts in recitals made 
by Agnes or by Horace. 

The Marquis. Hah! hah! Knight! 

Climene. Ingeniouſly remarked! this is coming 
to the niceſt point of things. 

LVyſidas. Can any thing be more ſilly or low, 
than ſome words in it, which made every body 
laugh, and eſpecially that of children by the ear? 

Climene. Very well. 

Eliza. Oh! 

Lyſidas. Is not the ſcene of the footman and the 
maid within doors very impertinert and tedious ? 

The Marquis. Indeed it is. 

Climene. Certainly. 

Eliza. He is in the right. | 

Lyſi das. Does not Arnolph give Horace his mo- 
ney too freely? And ſince it is the ridiculous charac- 
ter of the piece, ſhould he have made him do the 
action of a worthy man? 

The Marquis. Good. The remark i is very juſt. 

Climene. Admirable! 
Eliza. Surprizing. | 
Lyſidas. Are not the ſermon and the 1 maxims ve- 


ry fooliſh, and what ſtrike at the reſpect due to our 
religion? 


The Marquis. Indeed they are. 
Climene. Spoke as it ought be. 
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Eliza. Nothing can be better. 
Lyſidas. And that in ſhort, Mr. La Seuche, who 


is made a man of wit, and who appears fo ſerious 


in ſeveral paſſages, does he not deſcend to ſomething 
too comical, and too extravagant in the fifth act, 
when he tells Agnes the violence of his love, with 
that wild rolling of his eyes, with thoſe ridiculous 
ſighs, and thoſe fooliſh tears, which ſet every one 
a laughing ? | 

The Marquis. Surprizing, faith! 

Climene. Marvellous! 

Eliza. Well done, Mr. Lyſidas. 

Lyfidas, I paſs over numberleſs other things, for 
fear of being tedious. 


The Marquis. Faith, _—_— thou art wel paid 


up now. 
Diorantes. Stay a little. 
The Marquis. Thou haſt. met with thy man. 
Dorantes. Perhaps ſo. 


The * Anſwer, anſwer, anſwer, an- 


ſwer. 
Dorantes. Very liacts, It i 
The Marquis. Anſwer then, prithee. 
Dorantes. Permit me then. If. 
_ 'The Marquis. Egad, I defy thee to anſwer. 
Dorantes. Yes, if you talk for ever. 
Climene. Pray. let us hear what he has to fay. 


Dorantes. Firſt of all, it is not true, to ſay that 


the whole piece conſiſts only of narration; one ſees 
zbundance of action in it, which paſſes upon the 
ſtage; and the narrations themicl ves are of actions 


according to the conſtitution of the ſubject; inaſ- 


much as theſe narrations are all innocently related 
to an intereſted perſon, who by this means is at e- 
very turn thrown into a conſuſion, which diveits 


* 
or 
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the ſpectators, and takes all the meaſures he can up- 
on each information, to ward off the miſchief he 


Urania. For my part, I think the beauty of the 
ſubject of The School for Wives confiſts in this 
continued confidence; and what appears diverting 


enough to me, 1s, that a man who has ſenſe, and 


who is warned of every thing by an innocent crea- 
ture who is his miſtreſs, and a mar- plot who is his 
rival, cannot with all this eſcape what happens to 
him. - 

The Marquis. Trifles, trifics. 

Climene. A mighty anſwer, indeed ! 

Eliza. Weak reaſons. | 

Dorantes. As to what regards the children by 
the ear, it has no jeſt in it but in regard to Ar- 
nolph; and the author did not infert it as a jeſt of 
itſelf, but only for a thing which characterizes the 
man, and paints the extravagance ſo much the 


better, ſince he repeats a trivial, filly thing that 


Agnes had ſaid, as the ſineſt thing in the world, 
and what gives him an inexpreſſible delight. 

The Marquis. Wretchedly anſwered. 

Climene. It is not ſatisfactory. 

Eliza. It is ſaying nothing. 

Dorantes. As to his freedom in giving tae mo- 
ney, beſides that the letter of his very good friend 
is a ſufficient ſecurity to him, it is not inconſiſtent 
that a worthy man may be riciculons in ſome 
thinzs. And the ſcene of Allen and Georgetta 
within doors, which has been thought ſo inſipid 
by ſome people, is not without proper reaſons; and 
in the ſame manner that Arnolph, by the innc- 
cence of his mattreſs, is caught, during his journey, 
upon his return he ſtands a long time at the door, 
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by the innocence of his ſervants, that he might be 


thoroughly puniſhed by the very things that he 
expected would make his precautions ſure. 
The Marquis. Theſe reafons are trifling. 
Climene. This is all to no purpoſe. 
Eliza. It is mean. 


Dorantes. The very religious people who heard 


the moral diſcourſe, which you call a Termon, faw 
nothing that ſtruck at what you were fpeaking of; 
and certainly the extravagance of Arnolph, and the 


innocence of her he ſpeaks to, juſtifies theſe words 
of hell and boiling cauldrons. And in the fifth 


act, the amorous tranſports, which you think a 
burleſque, and extravagant, is certainly a fatire up- 


on lovers, and I dare fay the moſt ſerious people, 


upon the like occaſions, will ſay and do things 
The Marquis. Indeed, knight, you had better 
be ſilent. 
Dorantes. True; but really if we were to be 
attentive to ourſelves in our amorous moments— 
The Marquis. I will not hear you. 
Dorantes. Do hear me. Are not we in the vi- 
olence of the paſhon— 


The Marquis. Tol, lol, derol. [Sings. - 


Dorontes. How 
The Marquis. Fa, lol, fa, Jol, fa, lol, derol, 
Dorantes. I do not know whether 

The Marquis. Tal, Jal, tal, lal, deral. 
Urania. I am of opinion—— 

The Marquis. Fa, lol, fa lol, fa, lol, derol. 

Urania. To amend our School for Wives, I 


think one might make a little comedy out of the 


merry things that have paſſed in our Gs 

. Dorantes. Very true. 

'The Marquis. I think the part you wand play, 
Laight, would not be to your advantage at all. 
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Dorantes. 'That is true, marquis. 

Climene. If they would treat the affair juſt i in 
the manner that it has paſſed, I for my part would 
wiſh it were done. 

Eliza. I would freely give them my character. 

Lyſidas. And J mine. 

Urania. As every body would be pleaſed, do 
vou, knight, take notes of it, and give it to Mo- 
liere, to make it up into a play, as you know he 
can do it eaſily. 

Climene. It would not be any thing in his praiſe, 
ſo he would ſet no value upon it. 

Urania. No, no, I know him very well; if peo- 
ple crowd to his pieces, he does not value who 
laughs at them. 

Dorantes. But I do not ſee how we can end 


this diſpute; as there is neither diſcovery nor mar- 


rage, we cannot find an unravelling of the plot. 
Urania. We mult contrive ſomething for that. 


SCENE THE LAST. 


CLIMENE, URANIA, ELIZA, DORANTES, THE 
MARQUIS, LYSIDAS, CALOPIN. 


| GALO PIN. 
ADA M, ſupper is ready. 
Dorantes. This is the very thing we want- 
ed to clear up our plot; we could think of nothing 
more natural. There ſhall be a ſtrong diſpute on 
both ſides, no body ſhall yield; a ſervant ſhall ac- 


quaint them that ſupper 1s upon the table, and they 


thall all go to it. 


Urania. We ſhall finiſh here, and the play can- 
not end better. 
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The IMPROMPTU of VERSAILLES, a Comedy of 
One Act, acted at Verſailles 1 4thof October 1663, 


end at Paris, at the Theatre- Royal, the 4th of 
November the ſame Year. 


OLIERE, being greatly favoured by the 

king, and having juſt received ſome freſh 
marks of his kindneſs, thought that he ought in his 
preſence, and before the whole court, to deſtroy 
the ſuſpicion of his having drawn the characters of 
particular perſons in the School ſor Wives, 
which might have proved diſad vantageous to him; 
and for this purpoſe brought on the IMpROMPTU 
of VERSAILLES. He docs not ſpare Bourſalt in 
this piece, andalways mentions him with the ut- 
moſt contempt: but his talents 2nd genius were on- 
ly affected by this contempt ; he had attacked Mo- 
| Here in a more ſenſible part. We ſhould have 
thought it a curioſity, had the author's works been 
very ancient, to find in this comedy the time of his 
marriage with Bejart the comcdian's daughter. (Sce 
the IMpRoOMeTU of VERSAILLES, ſcene 1ſt. 
page 272.) 
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ACTORS. 


IOLIERE, a ridiculous marquis. 
BREcOURT, a man of quality. 

La GRAN UE, a ridiculous marquis. 

Du CRoisyr, a poet. | 

Mrs. Du Parc, a ceremonious marchioneſs. 
Mrs. BEAR, a prude. 

Mrs. DE BRE, a ſage coquette. 

Mrs. MoLIERE, a ſatirical wit. 

Mrs. Du CRrorsr, a whining gypſey. 

Mrs. HE RVE Y, a conceited chamber -mai d. 
ToORRILLIERE, an impertinent marquis. 
BEJAaRT, a buſy - body. 

Four ATTENDANTS. 


SCENE Verſailles, in the king's anti- chamber: 
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N ENSAIL L ES. 
SCENE I. 


uo LIE RE, BRECOURT, LA G-RANGE, 
DU CROISY, MAS. DU PARC, MRS. 
BEJART, MRS. DE BRIE, MRS, Mu o. 
LIERE, MRS. v. v CROISY, MR $. 
wer H E RVE T. 


Mol iERER alone, talking to the players, who are: 
behind the ſcenes. 


Brecourt. 


* =% 


do you want? 
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= ED Fine are not in earneſt ſure, gentle- 
TE men and ladies, will you not come 
* > hither? Devil take the people! Mr. 


Brecourt behind the fcenes. 1 What: 
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Mohere, Mr. La Grange. 

La Grange. What is the matter? 

Moliere. Mr. Da Croiſy. 

Du Croiſy. What want you? 

Moliere. Mrs. Du Parc? 

Mrs. Du Parc, Well? 

Moltere. Mrs. Bejart. 

Mrs. Bejart. Who is there? 

Moliere. Mrs. De Brie. 

Mrs. De Brie. What now? 

Moliere. Mrs. Du Croiſy. 

Mrs. Du Croiſy. What is the matter? 

Moliere. Mrs. Hervey. . 

Mrs. Hervey. I am here. 

Moliere. I believe theſe people will make me 
mad! [Enter La Grange, Du Croiſy, Bretourt], 
_ *Sdeath, gentlemen, I will go diſtracted. 
Brecourt. What can we do? You diſtract us to 


oblige us to play in this manner, when we have not 


our parts. > 
Moliere. Actors are ſad animals to manage! 
[Enter Meſdemoiſelles Bejart, Du Parc, De Brie, 
Moliere, Du Croiſy, and Hervey. ] 


7 Mrs. Bejart. Well, whas do you intend to do now | 


when we are all here? 
Mrs. Du Parc. What PR you mean? 
Mrs. De Brie. What ſhall we do? 


Moliere. As the king is not come yet, nor will 


theſe two hours, let us ſtay here and rehearſe our 
play, as we are all dreſſed, and we will ſee how 
we can play our parts. 


La Grange. How can we play what we are ig- | 


norant of? 


Mrs. Du Parc. I aſſure you, l hive not ons word 


Gi my part. 
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Mrs. De Brie. I am certain that I will have oc- 
ealion to be prompted from beginning to end. 

Mrs. Bejart. And 1 am Wer to take the book 
in my hand. 

Mrs. Moliere. Iam in the ſame way. 

Mrs. Hervey. My part is but trifling. 

Mrs. Du Croiſy. Mine is but ſmall too, and yet 
it is very likely I will be out. 

Du Croiſy. I would willingly give ten piſtoles 
to be quit of it. 

Brecourt. And 1 would take n good ſtrokes 
of a cudgel. 

Moliere. What would any of you do if you were 
in my place, you are all ſo diſtrefſed with having 


2 : difficult part to play? 


Mrs: Bejart. As you wrote the piece, you can- 
not be afraid of being out, ſo need not complain. 

Moliere. Have not I reaſon to ſay, I would give 
any thing in the world to have it over? may not 
I fear my memory ? but this is triflingz may not 
an author tremble when a comic performance is 
expoſed to ſuch an audience as this? to undertake 
to divert people who ſtrike us with reſpect, and on- 
ly laugh when they pleaſe? You cannot think the 
anxiouſneſs of ſucceſs which effects me alone, no- 


thing. 


Mrs. Bejart. Then you ſhould not have under- 
taken to do in a week what you are now afraid of, 
you ſhould be more cautious. | 

Mcliere. When the king commanded me, I was 
obliged to doit. 

Mrs. Bejart. You might have excuſed yourſelf 


reſpectfully, by pleading the impoſſibility of doing 


it. in ſo ſhort a time: any body elfe would take 
care not to expoſe his reputation. What an ad- 
NM 4 
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vantage will all your enemies make of it! and chat 
will become of you, if the thing do hot ſucceed? 

Mrs. De Brie. Really you ſhould have deſired 
more time; you might have excuſed yourſelf from 
doing it in ſo little a time. 

Moliere. Madam, nothing is ſo agreeable to kings 
as a ready obedience; obſtacles are very diſagreea- 
dle to them: things do not pleaſe but juſt at the 
time deſired, and it takes away all the pleaſure of 
their diverſion if they muſt wait for it, as chance 
pleaſures are the moſt agreeable. We ſhould ne- 
ver conſider ourfelves, when they deſire any thing 
of us, but ſtudy to pleaſe them; and when they. 
deſire us to do any thing, it is our part immedi- 
ately to obey their defires. We had better perform 


badly, than refuſe to obey them quickly; and if we 


are nct applauded for good performance, we have 
the credit of being obedient : but let us Dez our 
re hearſal. 

Mrs, Bejart. If we do not know our r parts what 
will you do? 


ſnould be a little imperfect, as it is proſe, and you 
are acquainted with the ſubjeCt, you may. ſupply 
any deficiency by your own wit. 
Mrs. Bejart. I beg youtpardon,duoperte h ure 
difficult to ſupply than verſe. | 


Mrs. Moliere. I think you ſhould have compoſ- 
ed a comedy which you could have playad r | 


without any aſſiſtance. 


Moliere Told your tongue, wife, you are a \ fool. 
Mrs. Moliere. I am obliged to you, good huſ - 


band, See what-an alteration matrimony makes 


in people! a year and a half ago ſuch words as theſe 


would never have come from your mouth. 


Moliere. Yes you ſhall know 8 vou 


Tx wo ve. Wo IP 
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Noliere. Pray hold your peace. 

Mrs. Moliere. It is very extraordinary that we 

ſhould be deprived. of all our good qualities by a 

little ceremony, and that the ſame perſon ſhould ap- 


pear fo very KO in the eyes of a huſband and 


a gallant. 
Moliere. What a n is here! 


Mrs. Moliere. Upon my word, were I to com- 
poſe a comedy, it would certainly be on that ſubject. 
I would make the huſbands tremble for the dif- 
ference there is between their rough manners and 
the complaiſance of a gallant; I would juſtify the 


women in feveral things they are accuſed with. 


Moliere, Well, be filent at preſent, we have 


ſomething elſe to do than prattle now. 
Mrs: Bejart. Why did you not make that co- 


mady of comedians that you have ſo long talked 
of to us, as you were deſired to work on the ſub- 
ject of the criticifm that is made upon you? it was 
ready invented, and would have come very proper, 


and ſo much the better, as having undertook to 
paint you, they opened a way for you to do the ſame, 
and it may with more propriety be called their pic- 


ture, than what they have done can be called yours; 


to imitate a comedian in a comic part, is not deſ- 
cribing him, but only deſcribing the characters he 
repreſents, and uſing the ſame ſtrokes and colours 
which he is obliged to ule in the ſeveral pictures 


of the ridiculous characters, which he copies aſter 


nature. But to imitate a comedian in ſerious parts, 


is deſcribing him by faults which are his own, as 
thoſe characters will not bear the ridiculous tone 
of voice, or the e w which be is known a- 


gain. 


Moliere, What you fay is right, but I have rea · 
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ſons for not doing it: between us, I did not think 
it worth the trouble, and the time it would take 
to execute that idea. I have not been able to ſee 
them above three or four times ſince we came to 
Paris, as their days of playing are the ſame with 
ours; I thould like to ſtudy them, to make por- 
traits in imitation of them; I got nothing of their 
manner of acting but what was obvious to the eye. 

Mrs. Du Pare. From your deſcription of them, 
I have diſcovered ſome reſemblances of them. 

Mrs. De Brie. I never heard this ſpoken of. 

Moliere. I once thought of it, but have given it 
up, as an impertinent thing, anda n would 
not divert people. 

Mrs. De Brie. Tell me a little of it, 28you have 
told it to other people. 

Moliere. We have not time now. 

Mrs. De Brie. Only in a few words. 


; Moliere. I once thought of a comedy, in which 


there ſhould be a poet, whom I would have repre- 
ſented myſelf, who ſhould come to offer a piece to 
a company of comedians juſt come from the coun- 
try: he fhould have ſaid, have you actors and ac- 
treſſes capable of fetting off ſuch a piece, foi it is an 
extraordinary one? and the comedian ſhould have 
anſwered, Ah! Sir, we have men and women, who 
have been looked upon as pretty good performers 
in all the places we have been in. And who plays 
the king among you? There is one who ſometimcs 
performs it. Is it that fine ſhaped young. man? 
You are certainly in banter! You ſhould have 
a man that is very fat, and four-ſquare for a king. 


Sdeath a king that's ſtuffed as he ſhould be. A 
king of a great ſize, that can fill a throne genteelly. 


A fine · ſnaped king indeed! This is one grand fault 
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already; but let me hear him repeat a dozen ver- 
ſes, Upon which the comedian ſhould have re- 
peated, for example, ſome verſes of the king of 
Nicomedia, * 

Shall I tell thee, Araſpes: He has been too faith- 

ful to me; 
My force encreaſing 
the moſt naturally that he poſſibly could. Then 
the poet: What, do you call that repeating? ſure 
you are not in earneſt; you ſhould ſpeak things 
emphatically. Hearken to me. 

[Imitating Monfleury, a celebrated actor of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. 
Shall I tell thee, & — 

Obſerve well this poſture ; There, lay a ſtreſs as 
you ought on the lait verſe; that is what gains ap- 
probation, and raiſes a clap. But, Sir, the come- 
dian ſhould have replied, Methinks a king who 
is diſcourſing with. the captain of his guards, 
ſpeaks a little more humanely, and ſcarce makes 
uſe of this deviliſh tone. You do not underſtand 
it. Go and ſpeak as you do, you will fee if you 
will get the leaſt applauſe. Ah, let us try a ſcene 
of a lover and his miſtreſs. Upon which an actor 


and actreſs ſhould have played a ſcene together, 
which is that of Camilla and Curiatius, 


Doſt go, dear foul, and does this fatal honour 
Pleaſe thee at the expence of all our welfare ? 
Too well I fee, alas! &c. 
hke the other, and as naturally as he was able. 
Then the poet immediately: You jeſt ſure; you 
do not repeat it properly, it ought to be thus, 
CImitating Mrs. Beauchateau, a player of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. 
Doſt go, dear ſoul, &c. 
M 6 
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No, I know thee better, &c. i 
)bſerve how paſſionate and natural this is. Ad- 
mire this ſmiling countenance which ſhe preſerves 


in the deepeſt affliction. In mort, this is the de - 
be %; and he ſhoyld have run over all the players. 


in 115 manner. 


De Brie. I think the defign very humo- 


rous, 1623 I knew ſome of them by the very firſt 


verſes Pray continue. 
Moliere, imitating Beauchateau, A comedian of 
the Hotel de Bourgogne, in ſome lines of the Gd. } 
Pierced to the bottom of my heart, &c. | 
And do you know this man in the Pompey of Ser 
torius?. 
[Imitating Hauteroche, a comedian of the Ho- 
tel de Bourgogne. 
The enmity which reigns betwcen both parties 
Yields there no honour, &c. 
Mrs. De Brie. I believe Fama * acquaint- 
ed with him. 
Moliere. And this? 
[ Imitating De Villiers, a comedian of 'the Ho- 
tel de Bourgogne. 
| Lord Polibore is dead, &c. 
Mrs. De Brie. Yes, I know who he is; but there 


are ſome amongſt them, I believe, that you would 


find it difficult to mimic. 
Moliere. O! there is not one of them but what 


may be caught in ſome place or other, if I had ſtu- 


died them well: but jou make us loſe time, which 
is precious to us. But pray Jet us mind our play, 

and not amuſe ourſelves any more with talking. To 
La Grange Do you take care to play your part of 
Marquis well with me. 

Mrs. Moliere. Conſtantly marquiſſes. 
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Moliere. Yes, always marquiſſes: What the duce- 
would you have one take for an agreeable charac- 
ter for the ſtage? The Marquis now-a-days is the 
jeſt of the comedy; and as imall antient comedies 


| there was always a buffoon ſervant that made the 


audience laugh, ſo in all our pieces now there muſt 


be always a-ridiculous Marquis to divert the com- 


pany. 
Mrs. Bejart. It it true, that cannot be omitted. 


Moliere. For you, madam 

Mrs. Du Parc. You may by aſſured that I wilt 
acquit myſelf very ill of my it is too 
ceremonious for me. 

Moliere. Alas! madam, this is what you ſaid 
when you had that given you in the School for 
WivesCriticiſed, yet you performed itextremelywell, 
as every one {aid who ſaw you do it. Believe me, 
this will be the ſame, and you will play.it better 
than you imagine. 

+ Mrs. Du Parc. How can that be? for there is 
not a leſs ceremonious perſon in the world than I 
am. "A 
Moliere. You really are ſo; but by repreſent - 
ing a Character well ſo contrary to your humour 
ſhews your great abilities as an aCtreſs. Endeavour 
then, all of you, to take the character of your parts 
right, and to imagine that you are what you re- 


preſent. [To Du Croiſy.] Your part is that of a 


poet, and you ought to fill yourſelf with that cha- 


racer, to mark the pedant air which he preſerves 


even in the converſation of the beau monde; that 


ſententious tone of voice, and that exactneſs of pro- 


nunciation which lays a ſtreſs on all the ſyllables, 
and does nct let one letter eſcape of the ſtricteſt or- 
thography. [To Breccurt. J As for you, you play 
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a courtier, as you have already done in the School 


for Wives Criticiſed; that is, you muſt aſſume a 


fedate air, a natural tone of voice,' and rake very 
few geſtures. [To La Grange.] As for you, I 
have nothing to ſay to you. To Mrs. Bejact. ] 
You repreſent one of thoſe women who, provided 


they do not make love, think that every thing elſe 


is permitted them ; thoſe women who are always 
fiercely intrenched in their prudery, look deſpica- 
bly upon every body, and think al the good qua- 
lities that others poſſeſs are nothing in compariſon 
of a wretched honour which every one difregards 
Have this character always before your eyes, that you 
make the grimaces of it right. [To Mrs. De Brie. } 
As for you, you play one of thoſe women who i- 
magine they are the moſt v irtuous perſons in the 
world, provided they ſave appearances; thoſe wo- 
men who think the crime lies only in the ſcandal; 
who would carry on the affairs they have quietly 
on the foot of an honourable attachment, and call 
thoſe friends whom other people call gallants. En- 
ter ſpiritedly into this character. | To Ms. Mo- 
liere.] You play the ſame character as in the Cri- 
ticiſm, I have nothing to ſay to you any more than 
to Mrs. Du Parc. [To Mrs. Croiſy. ] As for you, 
you repreſent one of thoſe perſons. who are ſweet- 

ly charitable to all the world, theſe women who 
ſpeak contemptibly of all, and would be very ſor- 
ry if they ſuffered their neighbour to be praiſed. 
I believe you will perform this part very well. [To 
Mrs. Hervey.] And ſor you, you are a conceited 
Abigail, who is always thruſting herſelf into con- 
verſation, and catching as many cf her miſtreſs's 


terms as poſlible, I tell you all your characters, 
that you may imprint them ſtrongly in your minds. 


Oh, 


TO 


ſ 
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Let us begin to repeat, and ſee how it will do. 


Oh, here is what we wanted, a curious impertinent. 
SCENE II. 


TORRILLIERE, MOLIERE, BRECOURT, 
I. A GRAN GE, DU CROISY, MESDEMOt- 
' SELLES DU PAR, BEJART, DE BRIE, 
MOLIERE, DU CROISY, HERVEY. 


TORRILLIERE. 
OOD-MORRO W, Mr. Moliere. 
Moliere. Sir, your ſervant. Cam 7 The 
2 take the fellow ! 
Torrilliere. How goes it? 
Moliere. Very well, at your” ſerv] ice, [To the 
aQtrefies. Ladies, do not 
Torrilliere. I come from a ws where I have 
been faying a vaſt number of fine things of you. 
Mohere. Iam obliged to you. [ Afide.] Plague 


take thee ! [ To the actors. J] Have a little care 


Torrilliere. Lou play a new piece to- day, do 
you? 

Moliere. Yes, Sir. [To the actreſſes.] Do not 
forget 

Torrilliere. The king obliges you to do it, hey? 

Moliere. Yes, Sir. To the actors. ] Pray re- 


member to—— | 

Torrilliere. What do you call it? 

Moliere. Yes, Sir. 

Torrilliere. J aſk what you call it. 

 Moliere. Why really I do not know. [To the 
aQtredſes.] If you pleaſe you muſt 

Torrilliere. In what manner ſhall you be dreſ- 
ſed? 
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Moliere. Tuft as we are now. To the actors. 4 


Er 7 0 — 4 
Torritliere. When do you begin? 


Molicre. Whenthe king comes. LAfde Duce 


take the queltion-monger! 
Torrilliere. When do you think he will come 8. 
Moliere. Indeed, Sir, I do not know. 
Torrilliere. Do not you know: 
Moliere. Look you, Sir, I am the moſt 1gno- 


rant man in the world, I know nothing of whatever 


you may alk me IL. proteſt to you. LAſide. ] I am 


mad, this troubleſome fop comes with an air of 


tranquillity aſking one queſtions, aud never conſi · 
ders that one has other things in one's head. | 
Torrilliere. Ladies, your ſervant. 


Moliere. Good. Now he is got on the other 


ſide. 

Torrilliere to Mrs Croify..] You are as lovely 
as a little angel. Do you- play, both of you, to- 
day? 

Looking on Mrs. Hervey. 

Mrs. Creiſy. Yes, Sir. 

Torrilliere. The comedy would: be very little 
worth if you had not a part in it. 

Moliere whiſpering the actreſſes. 7 Will net you. 
ſend that man there a- going? 

Mrs. De Brie to Torrilliere.] . have lome- 

thing to repeat together. 
| Torrilliere, Pray do not be * me. You 
having to do but go on. 

Mrs. De Brie, But 


'Torrilliere. No, no, I ſhould his very ferry te 


diſturb any body; do-freely what you have to 0. 
Mrs. De Brie. Tes, but 
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„Toreillirre. Jam a man of no ceremony, I teilt 
you, and you may repeat any thing you chuſe. 

Moliere. Sir, theſe ladies are unwilling to tell 
you, thut they could wiſh no were here, dur- 


ing this rehearſal. 44 


Torrilliere. Why? there is no danger as to me. 

Moliere. Sir, it is a cuſtom which they obſerve, 
and you will be more — when things ſur- 
prize you. 

Torrilliere. I vin 90 ler em know then that 
you are ready. 


Moliere. * do not be ingfuch a ; hurry, Sir. ' 
8 CEN * UI. 


MOLIERE, seen LA GRANGE, DU 


CROISY, MESDEMOISELLES DU PARC, 
BEJART, DE BRIE, MOLFERE, DU. 
CROFSY, HERVEY. dE, 


MOLIERE. 
AT a vaſt number of impertinents- 
there are in the world! Well, come, let 
us begin. Firſt then imagine that the ſcene is in 


the king's anti-chamber, for that is a place where 


witty things enough daily paſs. It is eaſy to bring. 
there all the perſons we have a mind to, and we 
may even find reaſons to warrant the coming in of 
the women which I introduce. The comedy be- 
gins with two marquiſſes meeting each other. LTO 
La Grange. ] Remember you to come as I told 


you, there, with that air which is called the Bel 


Air, combing your peruke, and humming a tune 


between your teeth. Fal lal de rol lol lol. Do 


you range yourſelyes then, for the two matquiſſes 
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muſt have room, they are not people to be con- 


tained in a little * [ To La Grange. 1 . 0 


ſpeak. 65 
La Grange. e marquis. 


Moliere. Alas! marquiſſes do not ſpeak in that 


tone; you muſt take it a little higher, the moſt 
part of theſe gentlemen affect a particular manner 
of ſpeaking, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the vul- 
gar. Good-morrow, Marquis. Begin again. 

La Grange. Good-morrow,. Marquis. 

Moliere. © Hah! Marquis, your ſervant.” 

Ia Grange. What doſt thou do here? 

| Moliere. © Sdeath! you ſee I wait tillall theſe 
„ gentlemen have nn the door to ſhew my 
« face there.“ 


La Grange. What a prodigiaus croud there 


« is! I do not care to thruſt my noſe in among 
them, and had much rather be laſt in going in.” 
Moliere. There are twenty people who are 


certain they will not get in, and yet will not 
„ forbear Fein and taking up all the avenues. 


© of the gate.“ 

La Grange, Let us bawl out both « our names 
« to. the porter, that he may call us in.“ 

Moliere. That is well enough for thee, but for 
« my part I will not be played by Moliere.” 

La Grange. However, marquis, I think it 
was you he played in his Criticiſm.” 


Moliere. I! you are very much miſtaken, it 


ewas yourſelf.“ 


La Grange. Hah! faith you are goodenough 


to apply your own character to me. 
Moliere. “ Pgad, you are a pleaſant mortal, to 
give to me what betongs to yourſelf,” _ 


66 - 
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n- La Grange laughing. © Ha, ha, ba! that is 


ne, « drole.” 
Moliere laughing. ] cc Hz, ha, ha! that is comi- 
ce cal.” 
nat” La Grange. 9 What! you will maintain that it 
oft c ig not you that is played in the character of the 
er % marquis in the School for Wives Criticiſed.” 
al- MNoliere.“ It istrue; it is I. Deteftable, ſdeath 


6 i deteftable, cream-tart. It is I, it is I, it is cer- 
„ tainly no one elſe.“ 

La Grange.“ Yes, i'gad, it is ; you, you have no 
<« need to rally; and if you will, we will lay a wa- 


fe ger, and ſee which of us is in the wrong.“ 
ny Moliere. And what will you lay?” 
La Grange. I will oy an hundred piſtoles tlfat 
re: « jt is you.” 
pſt Moliere. =: And I, an kanilees piſtoles a it | 
"of „is you.” 
re La Grange. A hundred piſtoles down.” 4 
=. Moliere. Down. Ninety piſtoles upon A- | 1 
es. «© myntas, and ten piſtoles down.“ 1 
La Grange. I will.” 1 
es Moliere. It is done.“ 1 
La Grange. Your money runs a great riſque.” 3 
or Moliere. Your's is well ventured.“ „ 
La Grange. Who ſhall determine it?“ 1 
it Mioliere to Brecourt. ]“ Here is a man that 1 
% ſhalt judge us. Chevalier.“ | "x 
it | recourt. What?” _ 1 
Moliere. So, there is another takes the tone of 4 
1 a | mangills. Did not I tell you that you played a i} 
part wherein you ſhould ſpeak naturally? 1 
= Brecourt. True. 1 
| Moliere. Come then. Chevalier?” 'F 
| Brecourt. © What?” | i þ | 
| 
1 


me „ Ad Y,AA4<a_. 
* * . 1 
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Moliere. Judge between us on a wager we 
& have id.“ 0 


Brecourt. And wha | is it?” 
Moliere.“ We diſpute whois, the marquis of” 


Moliere 8 Criticiſm; he lays it is Ts and Ilay 
Lit is him,” 


Brecourt: © And 1 judge that it Aber 


* of you; you are both fools to apply ſuch things. 


Is yourſelves; and this is what I heard Mo- 


« jiere complain of the other day, ſpeaking to 
© perſons. who. charged him with the" ſame thing 
5 that you do. He faid that nothing diſpleaſed 


© kim fo much as being accuſed of having an. eye 


* to ſome particular perſons in the pictures hedraws: 
that his deſign is to paint the manners, without 


| cr touching. the perſon; and that all the characters 


© he repreſents are airy characters, and properly 
© phantoms, which he dreſſes according to his fan - 
«© cy to pleaſe the ſpeQators: that he ſhould be 
< very forry if he had marked any body in them; 
** and that if any thing was capable of diſguſting 
him againſt writing comedies, it was the reſem- 
„ blances which people will always find in them, 
* and the notion which his enemies maliciouſly 
<< endeavour to keep up, to do him ill offices with 
* {6me people whom he never thought of. And 
« indeed I find he is in the right; for why pray 
** ſhould people apply all his geſtures and all his 
* words, and endeavour to bring him into quar- 
rels by ſaying openly, he plays ſuch a one, when 
they are things which may fit a hundred perſons? 


* As the main deſign of comedy is to repreſent in 
general all the imperfections af men, and prin- 


s cipally of the men of our age, it is impoſſible 
for Moliere to write any character which will 


not hit ſome one or other; and if he. muſt be ac 


PPP 
rc cuſed of having aimedat all the perſons in whom 


c the faults he deſcribes are to be found, he muſt 


ce certainly give over writing comedies.” 
Moliere.“ Faith, Chevalier, you have a mind 

to juſtify” Moliere, and ſpare our friend there. 
La Grange, * Not at all; it is you be ſpares, 


< and we will get other judges.” 


Moliere. Be it fo. But, Chevalier, do not you 
* think, that your Moliere is exhauſted now, and 
that he will find no more matter for 

Brecourt. More matter? Ah dear marquis, we 
e ſhall. always furniſh him with enough, and we 
«© do not take the way to grow wiſer for all that 
«© he does, and all that he ſays.“ 

Moliere. Stay. You muſt mark all this paſſage 
more. Here me ſpeak i. And that he will 
“ find no more matter for——more matter? Ah! 
„ dear Marquis, we ſhall always furniſh him with 
< enough; and every thing that he does and fays 
© never makes us wifer. Do you think he has 
5 exhaufted in his comedies all the ridicule of man- 
60 . And, without going from court, has he 

not ſtill twenty characters of people he has not 

8 yet, touched upon? Has he not for example 
* thoſe who profeſs the greateſt friendifhip in the 
6 world, and who, as ſcon as their backs are turn- 
* ed, eſteem it a piece of gallantry to tear one ano- 
6 ther in pieces? Has he not thoſe egregious ſyco 
© phants, thoſe inſipid flatterers, who do not ſea- 
6 ſon with the leaſt ſalt the praiſes they beſtow, 
4 and all whoſe flatteries have a fulſonleneſs which 
© makes thoſe that hear them ſick at heart? Has be 

„ not thoſe baſe occaſional courtiers, thoſe perſi- 
* dious adorers of fortune, who praiſe you in pro- 
“e ſperity and run you down in adverſity? Has he 
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not thoſe who are always diſcontent with the 
court, thoſe uſeleſs - attendants, thoſe trouble - 


e ſome aſſiduous creatures, thoſe people I fay who 
can only reckon their importunities for ſervices, 
« and who expect a reward for having beſieged the 
„ king ten years running? Has he not thoſe who 
« equally careſs every body, who hand round their 
« civilities from right to left, and run to all they 
s {ee with the ſame embraces, and the ſame pro- 
ce teſtations of friendſhip? Sir, your moſt obedient 
„ humble ſervant; Sir, I am entirely devoted to 
« you. Reckon me amongſt yours, my dear. 
« Eſteem me, Sir, as the warmeſt of your friends. 
« Sir, I am delighted to ſee you. Do me the fa- 
« your to employ me, be perfuaded that I am en- 
ce tirely yours. You are the man of all the world 
*© I eſteem the moſt; there is nobody I honour e- 
© qual to you; I beſeech you to believe it; Icon- 
« jure you not to doubt it; your ſervant, moſt 
* humble ſlave. Go, go, marquis, Moliere will 
ce always have more ſubjects than he deſires, and 
« every thing that he has touched upon hitherto 
is but a tride in compariſon of- what remains.” 
This ſhould be played in this manner. 55 

Brecourt. Enough. 

Moliere. Continue. 

Brecourt. Here is Climene and Eliza.“ 
NMoliere to Mrs. Du Parc and Mrs. Moliere.] 


Upon which you two are to come. | To Mrs. Du 
Parc. ] Do you take care to make grimaces as you 


' ought, and to be very ceremonious. This will be 


a little conſtraint upon you, but we muſt ſometimes 
do fo. 


Mrs, Moliere, «Certainly, madam, I knewyou 


\® 1 
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« a great way off, and ſaw plainly by your ; air that 
ce it could be nobody but you. 
Mrs. Du Parc. I am come to wait here, do 


6 you ſee, till a man comes out with whom I have 
ec ſome buſineſs.” 


Mrs. Moliere. © And ſo am I.“ | 
Moliere. Ladies, theſe trunks will ſerve. you 


for elbow-chairs.” 


| Mrs. Du Parc. Come, madam, pray take 
“ your place.” | 
Mrs. Moliere. After you, madam.” 
Moliere. Very well. After theſe little dumb 


ceremonies, let every one take their place and ſpeak - 
_ fitting, except the marquiſſes, who mult ſometimes 
fit and ſometimes Rand, according. to their mutu- 
al reſtlefineſs. ** Sdeath, Chevalier, you ought 


te to give your rowlers phyſic,” 

Brecourt. * How?“ 

Moliere. © They are very bad.” 

Brecourt, ©* Your punſter's ſervant.” | 

Mrs. Mohere. ** Lard ! madam, I think your 
© complexion is of a dazling whiteneſs, and your 
“e lips of an amazing flame - colour. 

Mrs. Du Parc. Ah! What do you ſay, ma- 
ce dam? Do not look at me, I am very ugly to-day. 

Mrs. Moliere. Lift up your hood a little, ma- 
« dam, if you pleaſe. 

Mrs. Du Parc. © Fiel I am quite ſhocking, 1 
& tell you, and quite frighten myſelf.” 

Mrs. Moliere. You are fo beautiful! yy 

Mrs. Du Parc.“ No, no.“ 

Mrs. Moliere.“ Shew yourſelf.” 

Mrs. Du Parc. © Oh! pray do not.” 

Mrs,Moliere. © Pray now.” 

Mrs. Du Parc.“ Lard! no.” 


| 
{ 
| 
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Mrs. Moliere. © Yes, do.” 

Mrs. Du Parc. © You vex me.” 

Mrs. Moliere. One moment.“ 

Mrs. Du Parc. © Ah? 

Mrs Moliere. Poſitively you mall ſhew your - 
* ſelf, we cannot bear not to ſee you.” 

Mrs. Du Parc.“ Lard! What a ſtrange perſon 
<< you are! your as furiouſly ſet upon what * 
n mind te.” : 

Mrs. Moliere. © Ah! n 1 vin ſwear you 
1% have no diſadvantage in appearing in full light. 


How cruel people are, who ſay that you lay on 


« ſomething! 1 Iſnalf now be able to diſprove 
„ 
Mrs. Du Parc. 1 Alas! Ido zorfomuch nw 


what they call laying on ſomething. But where 


< are theſe ladies going?“ 
Mrs. De Brie.“ Allow us, ladies, to | tell you, 


« by the bye, the moſt agreeable news in the 
« world. There is Mr. Lyfidas come to let us 
„know, that there is a play made agoinft Mo- 


<< here, which is to be performed- by the grand 
« comedians.” 4 

Moliere. © It is true, they would have read it 
© to me, and it is one called we Drog—Droul- 
«« ſaut that made it.“ 


Du Croiſy. ** Sir, it is ; poſted up ks the 


“ name of Bourſalt; but to tell you the ſecret, 
10 en people have ſet their hand to this work, 
« and * pretty high expectation ought to be con- 
* ceived of it. As all the authors and all the co- 
* medians look on Moliere as their greateſt enc- 
© my, we are all united to do him a diſſervice; 
& every one of us has given a ſtroke of the pencil 


eto his picture, but we take care not to put our 
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© names to it: It would have been too glorious 
«> for him to fink in the eyes of the world, under 


« feat more ignominious, we have choſen an author 
„ without reputation on purpoſe.” 

Mrs. Du Parc. For my part, I own to you, 
i that Tt gives me great delight.” 

Moliere. I am glad at it too. gad the jeſt- 
ter ſnall be jeſted on, he ſhall be under the claw 
vou . «6 faith.” k 
ight. rs. Du Parc. © That will tcach him to ſati- 


y on « rize every body. What?! would the impertinent 
rove 44 fellow have us women to be deſtitute of wit? 
« does he condemn all our elevated expreſſions, 
KNOW | « and pretend that we ſhould never talk in any 
chere « hut a low ſtyle?” 
Mrs. De Brie. Language i is digg but he 
Fou, ( cenſures all our attachments, however innocent 
i the 14 they may be, and accordmg to his way of talk- 
let us « ing, it is being criminal to have merit.” 
Mo- Mrs. Du Croify. * That is inſupportable; there 
grand « is no woman can do any thing for the future. 
« What buſineſs has he to diſturb our huſbands, 
cad it and, by opening their eyes, make them perceive 
3rout- © things they never thought of ? 

Mrs. Bejart. © All that is not worth minding, 
er the „ but he even ſatirizes virtuous women, and this 
ecrety cc wicked buffoon calls them virtuous ſhe-devils.” 
work Mrs. Moliere. © It is an impertinent mortal, he 
- CON” ec ought to have his pennyworth of it.” 
he co- Du Croiſy. The repreſentaticn of this come- 
t enc- dy, madam, will have need of being ſupported, 
rvice; and the comedians of the hotel. 
pencil Mrs. Du Parc.“ They necd not be in the leaft 
ut Our 


Vol. II N 


the efforts of all Parnafſus; and to render his de- 


_ 
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fear about their piece, I will venture my life on 
* the ſucceſs of it. 

Mrs. Moliere. You are in the right, madam, 
too many people are concerned to think it good. 
6 will leave you to imagine if all thoſe who think 
„ themſelves ſatirized by. Moliere will not" take 
«© the opportunity to be 'revenged on him by . 
* plauding this comedy.“ 

Brecourt ironically.] * Certainly, and for my 


part I can anſwer for twelve marquiſſes, fix ro- 


© mantic ladies, twenty coquettes, and thirty cuck- 
« olds, who will not fail to clap it.” 


Mrs. Moliere. Really. What is the reafon that 


he offends all theſe perſons, and particularly 
& cuckolds, who are the beſt people in the world?“ 

Moliere. © By the ftars, I am told that they will 
“ pay off both him and all his comediesina hand- 


& ſome manner, and that all his comedians and 


« authors, from the cedar to the hyſſop, are devil- 
e iſhly animated againit him.” 

Mrs. Moliere. © It will fit him but right. Why 
&« does he write odious pieces which all Paris go 


« to ſee, and wherein he defcribes people ſo well 


6 that every body knows themſelves in them? Why 
& does not he compoſe comedies like thoſe of Mr. 
« LyGdas? he would have nobody againſt hire, 
& and all the authors would ſpeak well of it. TI: 
js true that ſuch plays have not that great ccn- 
« courſe of people; but in return they are alway: 
cc well written, nobody writes againſt them, and 


all thoſe that ſee them are extremely defirous to 


& think them good.” 


Du Croiſy.“ It is true, I have the advantage oi 


ee not making myſelf enemies, and of having al! 
* my works approved of by the learned.“ 
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' Mrs. Moliere. You do well to be ſatisfied 
« with yourſelf. That is worth more than all the 
, applauſes of the public, and than all the money 


4 which may be got by Moliere's pieces. What 


« matter is it to vou whether people come to 
« your plays, provided they are approved of by 
« the gentlemen your brethren ?” 
La Grange. But when do they perform the 
“ Painter's Picture:“ 
Du Croiſy.“ I do not k now, but I ſhall be in 


„ pemoſt readineſs to appear in the firſt row 


© to clap it.” 
Mohere. © And fo mall 3 


La Grange. And I likewiſe, as J hope to be 
4 ſaved.” 


Mrs. Du Parc.“ For my part, I will ſhew my- 


4 ſelf a woman there as I ought, and anſwer for 
* bravery of approbation, which ſhall rout all 


the adverſe judges; it is really the leaſt thing 
we ought to do, to ſupport with our praiſes the 
revenger of our intereſts. 
Mrs. Moliere. It is well faid.” 
- Mrs. De Brie. And what we all muſt do.” 
Mrs. Bejart. © Certainly.” 
Mrs. Du Croiſy. Undoubtedly.” 
Mrs. Hervey. «© No mm to this mimicker of 
“ people.” 
 Moliere. © Ffaith, 41804 Chevalier, your Mo- 


9  liere muſt conceal himſelf.” 


Brecourt. * Who, he? I promiſe you, marquis, 
* he intendsto go upon the ſtage to laugh with 


all the others at the picture they have drawn of 
** him. 77 


Moliere.“ I ay it will be on the wrong fide 


E of his face that he will laugh then.“ 


N 2 
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Brecourt, Come, come, perhaps he will find 


more cauſe to laugh than you imagine: I was 


„ ſhewed the piece, and as every thing that is a- 


e greeable in it are actually the thoughts that were 


* taken from Moliere, the joy which that may 
„ give will undoubtedly have no reaſon to diſ- 
„ pleaſe him: for as to the part where they en- 
« deavour to blacken him, I am the moſt decei- 
© ved in the world if any one approve of it. And 
as to all the people whom they have ſtrove to 
© animate againſt him, becauſe he makes too 
great reſemblances they ſay in his pieces, beſides 
that it has an ill look, I never ſaw any thing 
„more fooliſn, or worſe taken, and I never yet 
„thought that a comedian ought to be blamed for 
« deſeribing men too juſtly.” 

La Grange. The comedians told me they ex- 
« peed an anſwer from him, and that P 

Brecourt. © An anſwer! faith I ſhould think 
« him a great fool if he took the pains to anſwer 
** their invectives. Every body very well knows 


from what motive they proceed, and the beſtan- 


„ ſer he can make them is a comedy that may 
« ſucceed like all his others. That is the true 
« way of being revenged on them as he ought; 


c and of the humour I know them to be, I am 


ell aſſured that a new piece, which may take 
« away people from theirs, would vex them more 
« than all the ſatires that can be made on their 
„ perſons.” 

Moliere. But, Chevalier ——” 


Mrs. Bejart, Let me interrupt the rehearſal 2 


little. [To Moliere.] Allow me to tell you, if I 


had been in your place I would have carried things 
otherwiſe. Every one __ a vigorous anſwer 
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. from you, and after the manner they tell me that 
you are treated in this comedy, you ought injuſtice 


to ſay every thing againſt the comedians, and not 
to ſpare one of them. 


+ Moliere. Your talking thus provokes me, and 


this is the madneſs peculiar to you women; you 


would have me take fire at once againſt them, and 
after their example go and break out immediately 


into inveCtives and abuſes. A. vaſt deal of honour 
1 ſhould get by it, and a great deal of vexation [ 
ſhould give them! Are not they readily prepared 
for ſuch ſort of things, and when they, are delibe- 
rating if they ſhould play the Painter's Picture for 


fear of an anſwer, did not ſome amongſt them an- 


ſwer, let him abuſe us as much as he will, provided 
we can get money? Is not that the mark of a ſoul 
very ſenſible of ſnam e, and ſhall not I be well re- 
venged of them by giving them what they are wil- 


ling to receave. 
Mrs. De Brie. Yet oe complained much of 


three or four words which you faid of them in 


your Criticiſm, and Romantic Ladies. 

Moliere. It is true, thoſe three or four words 
are very offenſive, and they have great reaſon to 
quote them. Go, go, it is not that; I have done 
them no prejudice, only I was ſo fortunate as to 
pleaſe more than they wiſhed I ſhould. They ri- 
dicule my pieces, which I am glad they do; I 
would not wiſh to write one to pleaſe them, it 
would not be for my benefit ; the whole of their 
proceedings ſince we came to Paris, ſhews plainly 
what affects them; but they may do their worſt, 
it ſhall give me no uneaſineſs. 

Mrs. De Brie. However, there certainly can be 
no pleaſure in ſecing our writings takeu to pieces. 

N 3 
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Moliere. As I have got all I wiſhed by my eo- 


' medy, it is of no conſequence to me; asl have had 


the happineſs of pleaſing their majeſties, whom-I 
make it my ſtudy to pleaſe, I may be content with 
its fortune; all other reflections are of no conſe- 


- quence to me. Nov, it is attackingthe judgment 
of perfons who approved my piece, rather thanthe 


writer of it. 
Mrs. De Brie. Upon me word, I wouldplay off 


the little Monfieur Author, who attacks people 


that do not trouble themſelves about him. 
Mohere. What a fool you are! Mr. Bourſault 
would have been a fine ſubject to divert the court in- 


deed! Iwould like to know how they would fit him 
out to make him amuſe them; and were he to be 
eriticiſed upon the ſtage, he would be ſo happy as to 


make people laugh. To be played before an au- 


guſt afſembly would be doing him too much ho- 


nour, and that is all he could wiſh for: he attacks 
me chearfully, on purpoſe that people may know 


him. As he can loſe nothing, he is ſet up againſt. 


me by the comedians with an intention to engage 
me in a filly quarrel, and to divert my time from 


my other writings, by that fooliſh artifice, and you 


are filly enough to be caught by their ſnare; but 
I am determined to declare publickly upon this 


point, to all their criticiſms, that I will make no re- 


ply; let them take my writings to pieces as much 
as they pleaſe, I ſhall not differ with them for 
that; they may new-make them after us, if they 
chuſe it, and bring them upon their ſtage, and if 
they will be ſatisfied with what I can convenient- 
ly fpare them, I will gladly contribute to their 


"fapport, by their uſing my pieces. But there 


ſhould be bounds ſet to civility; ſome things wil 
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not create a laugh either to the perſon of whom 
they are ſpoken, or the ſpectators. I freely give to 
them my works, figure, geſture, tone of voice, and 
manner of reeiting, to ſay and do what they pleaſe 
with; if they are of any benefit to them, I will 
chearfully allow all this, and will be pleaſed if it 
be ſerviceable to them. But when I am ſo civil as 
to give up ſo much, they ſhould favour me with 
the reſt, and not attack me in ſuch things as I am 
told they do. This is all I requeſt of the good 


. gentleman who writes for them, and they will get 


no other anſwer from me. 
Mrs. Bejart. But really 


Moliere. Really you would make a fool of me. 
We divert ourſelves with talking, inſtead of re- 
hearſing our play; let us therefore talk no more, 


but go on. I have forgot whereabouts we were. 
Mrs. De Brie. You were at the paſſage juſt 

now 

| Moliere. Bleſs me! the king is certainly come, 

for I hear a noiſe, and now we have not time to 

go through it. You ſee how fooliſh it is to trifle 


away time! You muſt even do as well as you can 


for the reft. 


Mrs. Bejart. But upon my word, I am afraid, 
and cannot play till I have e ol. 
Moliere. How! Cannot you play your part? 
Mrs Bejart. No. 
Mrs. Du Parc. Nor I mine. 
Mrs. de Brie. Nor I neither. 
Mrs. Moliere. Nor I. 
Mrs Hervey. Nor can J. 
Mrs. Du Croiſy. Nor I. 
_ Molierc. Do you all make a jeſt of me? What 
do you 1:1: to do? | 


——— 
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SCENE IV. 


-BEJART, MOLIERE, LA GRANGE, DU 


CROISY, MESDE MOISELLES DUPARC, 
CR OISY, HERVEY. | 


BEJAR T. 


E NTL EMEN, Jam come to acquaint you, 
that the king is _— and waits for you to 


begin the play. 
Moliere. Oh! Sir, I am diſtracted juſt 3 
women are aſraid they cannot play, and tell me 


they muſt rehearſe it before they begin. The. 
king is good, he muſt favour us with a moment 


longer, he is ſenſible it was done ina hurry. 
SCENE v. 
MOL IE RE, and the ſame —— except Bejart. 


55 MOLIER E. fg 
. do endeavour to recover yourſelves; I 
beg you will take courage. 
Mrs. Du Parc. Lou ſnhould go and excuſe your- 
ſelf. 


Moliere. How can 1 excuſe myſelf ? 


A 


rt. 
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SCENE VI. 


' MOLIERE, andthe ſame actors, a BU $Y-BODT« 


A BUSY-BODY. 
ENT LEM EN, begin. 
Moliere. In a little, Sir. I believe i ſhall 
go mad in this buſineſs, and 


SCENE VII. 


MOLIERE, and the ſame actors, a $ECOND 
BUS T-BOD x: 


A SECOND BUS Y-BODY. 
ENTLEMEN, begin. 
M.oliere. This minute, Sir. [To his com- 


panions. ] Can J have the aſſurance 


SCENE VIB. 


MOLIERE, and the fame actors, A THIRD 
BUSY-BODY. 


A THIRD BUSY-BODY. 
ENTLEMEN, begin. 8 
Moliere. Sir we are juſt going to begin. 
How buſy theſe people are to come and deſire us 


to begin, when the king did not ſend them to doit! 


bay] 
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SCENEDE 


MOI IE RE, and the ſame actors, 4 FOURTH 
BEN BUSY-BODY. 


| A FOURTH BUSY-BODY. 
ENTLEMEN, begin, 
Moliere. Yes, Sir, What then! ſhall L 

have the confuſion | 


SCENE THELAST. 
BEJART, MOLIE RE, and the ſame actors. 


MOLIERE. 
Sg. you are come to defire us to begin, but— 
Bejart. No, gentlemen, I come to inform 
you that the king has been told of the confuſion. 
you are in, and will, in his goodneſs, take any co- 
medy now, and have the new one afterwards, wien 
they are all more perfect. 
| Moliere. Sir, you tranſport me with joy; the 
king has done us an exceeding great favour, by gi- 
ving us time, and we will go and return him 
thanks for his goodnefs. | 


ENDB OF VOLUME SECOND... 
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